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NE hears much of the romantic quality of American 

life, which when analyzed is found to consist for the 
most part of our dazzling performances in conquering 
wealth and the frequently bizarre conduct of the successful 
rich. The feeling, still widespread, that opportunities for 
similar individual achievements exist more abundantly here 
than elsewhere continues this romantic note even in the face 
of sobering economic facts. In harmony with the rest of 
the world, American literature is less flamboyantly romantic 
than it was a scant decade ago, but it vaunts at all times 
a robust optimism that verges upon the romantic. We 
are also told that ours is a fertile soil artistically, ripe for a 
creative period of self-expression. How does it happen then, 
one is likely to ask, that the most significant imaginative 
work of the day still comes to us from the other side of the 
ocean—the best plays from Austria and Germany, the best 
novels from the much worked English field? Why is it that 
Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy—not to mention half a 
dozen others almost as distinguished as these three—are 
writing in England at the present time, while in America 
one would have to strain patriotism to the point of absurdity 
to name any novelist of similar performance? In answering 
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this pertinent question we shall have to consider incidentally 
the quality of our imaginative life to-day and thus continue 
the theme of my paper in the January number of this 
magazine. 

We have had a literature in America—not an American 
literature, to be sure,—but a good sort of literature in 
America. The best of it came from the New England 
group of writers—the purest, the most authentic expression 
we have yet had. When Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
and Lowell were writing, New England may have been but 
one province of a greater country, but it was intellectually 
2 dominant and fairly homogeneous province. Mr. Howells 
has garnered admirably the last sheaves from that soil. 
Puritan America found its ultimate expression in “Silas 
Lapham,” “A Modern Instance,” and “The Hazard of New 
Fortunes.” Mrs. Freeman and others have gleaned faith- 
fully the last stalks. Some of their disciples are still trying 
to revive the cold ashes on the hearth. 

Meanwhile, following the more robust inspiration of Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain, a large number of writers have 
risen to take possession of local fields—Cable in the South, 
Miss Murfree in the mountain districts of Tennessee, Owen 
Wister and many others in the varied localities of the great 
West, to name but a few of these fruitful writers. Already 
that period of local literature is passing, and the reason for 
its swift passing is obvious. It was in no sense national, 
and was largely sentimental in its appeal—pretty and pictur- 
esque. The people, the country as a whole, was never 
reflected therein. It offered nothing, so to speak, to go on: 
it opened no new vistas for the younger generation. There 
is, of course, nothing incompatible with greatness in the use 
of purely local material. Hauptmann in his “Weavers” 
has shown that a great modern labor play can be written with 
a Silesian background of the Forties. More recently, Gustav 
Frenssen has written an important German novel with a 
Hamburg lad as the hero and a narrow North German back- 
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ground. It is the spirit always that counts. The spirit of 
our American local literature has been generally, to be quite 
frank, merely provincial—always seeking the picturesque, 
the sensational, the so-called romantic. And those are the 
elements of any civilization that are most surely discarded, 
swept aside in the flow of national life. Wister’s cowboys 
were already romantic memories when he drew them. Social 
settlements, railroads, and hook-worm commissions are 
eradicating the picturesque conditions that provided Miss 
Murfree and Mr. John Fox with their material. The 
Panama Canal will abolish the last vestiges of Cable’s New 
Orleans, as general prosperity has already effaced the 
sentimental South of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page and Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith. The swift current of our national life 
has swept into all these backwater places and stripped them 
of the peculiar aspects that charmed the story-tellers. 
While these local fields were still being enthusiastically 
worked, we had our romantic historical revival of the Nine- 
ties. Janice Merediths and Richard Carvels were circu- 
lated by the ton, not to mention the purely imitative 
output of machine-made American historical novels. ‘They 
were our recognition of the pseudo-romantic wave started 
by Stevenson. The preceding generation of school children 
got their history from the story books. Then suddenly as 
we turned into the new century, the demand for this sort of 
imaginative solace stopped. Authors who had sold hun- 
dreds of thousands of these candied products could not sell 
fifty thousand. Why was this? The distressed publishers 
have never been able to account satisfactorily for the sudden 
cessation in the demand for such books and have been seeking 
hither and yon for “a new line of goods” that shall have the 
same popular appeal. What happened to the American 
reading public? Had they become sufficiently educated to 
go direct to the history books for their history, and to 
“foreign-made literature” for imaginative realization? It 
would surely seem so, if we consider the steady increase in 
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the number and the sales of so-called serious books, and the 
broadening demand for the novels and plays and poems of 
contemporary European writers. 

To understand the situation intelligently, we must first 
realize a great social phenomenon that has appeared, one 
might almost say, since the time of the New England 
writers,—and that is journalism. I mean not merely daily 
and weekly and monthly journalism, but journalistic drama 
and journalistic books. In short, the thing done for the 
immediate moment, whatever form it may take,—that is what 
I mean by journalism. It is not my affair to account for the 
tidal wave of journalism that has swept around the earth in 
our day and reached its height in this country, nor to judge 
it socially or esthetically. For the moment it seems to have 
crowded serious literature quite out of public attention—I 
mean the ordered, leisurely, imaginative product. And this 
other sort of thing, which I call perforce literature, if it is to 
emerge once more, must absorb journalism and transcend it. 
I am not interested in the moral or esthetic or educational 
value of journalism. I see merely the facts as they apply 
to that other sort of product in which I am fervently inter- 
ested: I see that journalism because it pays tremendously 
well has drawn into its ranks the more vital writers of our 
day; that it has insensibly affected the form as well as the 
content of literature; lastly that it has fed a huge reading 
public with the raw meat of imagination, on which it gorges 
until it has no appetite for more refined dishes. 'To be quite 
specific, why should we read picaresque novels when we can 
follow the McNamara case day by day? What detective 
story can compete with Burns and the San Francisco 
“grafters,” or with the snaky involutions and pollutions of 
the Lorimer scandal? Is “Robert Elsmere” any more pro- 
foundly human and ethical than Judge Lindsey’s story of 
his struggle to save the souls of Denver children? The 
point can be indefinitely illustrated by a thousand instances 
drawn from our newspapers and magazines. And these 
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journalistic “stories” are true—or supposed to be—and the 
persons described are real people—or pretend to be. How, 
then, can literature contend in interest with these revelations 
of the actual social life going on around us? 

For one thing, it can feebly reproduce them, as has been 
the case with our commercial fiction, for example, in the “big 
business” stories, conveniently shaped to the requirements 
of the magazines. Especially in the short story—a product 
that our magazines have made almost their own— incidents 
and types familiar to us through the newspaper are repro- 
duced again and again. The short story of commerce and 
the magazined novel have done more, I believe, to debauch 
our literary situation than any other one thing. They 
enervate both writers and readers. 

But all who think on such matters know that neither jour- 
nalism nor commercialized fiction is an adequate medium 
for interpreting life deeply—for realizing ourselves and our 
country. We know that these are not literature and never 
can become such by any perversion of terms. Life is a 
flowing stream, and to mirror that stream with its multiform 
drama we must have some large, organic form—something 
epic in size and in purpose. Every race has had its epics, in 
prose or verse,—its famous deeds, its heroes and its villains, 
its own peculiar themes. Ours cannot be the exception. In 
the modern socialized world these epics must take the form 
of prose fiction. The large, loose form of the novel, so 
thoroughly developed yet not exhausted in the last two hun- 
dred years, resembles the stream of life in its volume, and 
is the only literary form known to us that is adequate to 
the task of interpreting and realizing the complex life of 
our day. ‘To say that it is dead, that the play, or the news- 
paper, or the magazine, has come to take its place, is as 
absurd as to hold that men will no longer rear families and 
build homes for them because they have taken to flats. And 
as a matter of easily verifiable fact, the novel has never shown 
more vitality, developed in more promising spontaneity, than 
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during the last decade, when all the noise has been about 
the play. 

We as a people have not had our due share in this renais- 
sance of the prose epic. Since that boom in the fiction 
market, to which I have referred, when quarter-million sales 
of favorite novels were not uncommon, there have been com- 
paratively few successful novels from the publishers’ exact 
viewpoint. Nor has there been much consideration given to 
the American novel by that minority of the reading public 
that is supposed to be superior to the publishers’ viewpoint. 
For the moment, we seem to have a distaste for our own fic- 
tion product and are going abroad for imaginative wares. 
Witness the success with us, among the intelligent, and one 
suspects among the less intelligent also, of De Morgan, 
Locke, Galsworthy, Wells, and more recently of Arnold 
Bennett and Leonard Merrick,—not to mention such jour- 
nalistic stuff as “The Rosary” and “The Broad Highway,” 
both being “English-made.” Is it possible that we have 
outgrown the American novel such as we have had, that we 
realize it does not truly represent us, does not satisfy our 
aspirations for self-realization? Do we feel the artificiality 
and the thinness of the pictures it gives us of American life? 
It seems so. It would be hardly gracious for me to enter into 
personalities and to examine in detail the work of contempo- 
rary craftsmen. I prefer to give four general reasons for 
the inferiority that I find in the American novel, four ways 
in which it is inadequate and not to be considered in the same 
class with the best foreign work of the day. And I am 
thinking only of the more representative and serious novels, 
not of that machine-made product which the weekly and 
monthly magazines provide by the million words. For that 
is a commercial, not an artistic product, and has nothing to 
do with the question, although in passing I may point out 
that America without the aid of protection leads the world 
in this sort of manufacture—machine-made fiction. I am 
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concerned with the sincere efforts for vital self-expression in 
the novel form, not with commerce. 

In the first place, our novels are weakly sentimental. As 
a people we have always been excessively sentimental beneath 
our practical surface. Among the great mass, sentimen- 
tality is one of our blind spots, and “the mass”’ here does not 
imply poverty or ignorance. “The Rosary,” which might 
justly be described as the most syrupy concoction of current 
years, found its immense market among American women. 
But we are no longer as sentimental as the novelists think us 
to be: at least, our more intelligent readers are fast losing 
the vice. The tone of public discussion, the note of the 
newspaper world, no longer has the sickly sentimentality 
that has characterized it largely since the Civil War. Our 
charities no longer dare to put forward the sentimental plea. 
The vice conditions of our cities are not only being exposed 
with sensational candor, but are being met with unsenti- 
mental efforts at reform. When we consider the verdict of 
the press and of the people upon the McNamara case, we 
cannot be accused of the maudlin, sentimental squint that has 
often made our criminal procedure a farce. But with all 
the evidence of a growing appetite for healthy fact, senti- 
mentalism persists in our novels. We sentimentalize in 
them success and business warfare; above all we sentimen- 
talize our women—both the amorous relation of the sexes 
and the home. One of the benefits we may expect from the 
present woman movement is that American women will rise 
in resentment and kick over the false pedestal of chivalrous 
sentimentality on which (in our novels) American men have 
posed them inanely for so long. 

But sentimentalism dies hard. It is an insidious disease 
inherited through romance from the miasmatic mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. It has proved peculiarly corrupting 
to art in all forms, because it is the easy means of gain- 
ing an immediate popular appeal. Therefore sentimentalism 
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should be fought hard wherever it makes an appearance. 
Until we as a people are able and willing to look all the facts 
of our civilization in the face and recognize the unpleasant 
as well as the “pleasant,” until we demand in our literature 
the same strong tonic of clear-sighted truth that we get from 
science, we shall remain morally flabby—soft. What can 
we expect of a young man or woman who accepts the pre- 
vailing type of serialized novel in our magazines as a true or 
desirable picture of life’ As a people, we are far more 
mature than our novelists assume: we have a clearer vision 
and a sterner temper. Publishers say that our novels are 
no longer read by adult persons. ‘The commercial product, 
at any rate, is manifestly designed for the consumption of 
the young person. That is a great pity, for a virile litera- 
ture must represent both a man’s world and a woman’s 
world—with the interests and the values of maturity. 
Again, our novels are weak religiously. For the most 
part, they avoid altogether the religious side of life, perhaps 
as unfit for the tired reader in his hour of relaxation; and at 
the best they represent a conventionally or negatively relig- 
ious social world. In a few cases, survivals of the New 
England tradition, they iterate the old Puritan themes of 
sin, self-sacrifice, and regeneration. ‘The Puritan tradition 
is dead, however: for good or for bad it no longer expresses 
the spiritual life of the people. Yet there is abundant 
religious feeling in America. We have always had a strain 
of transcendental mysticism, cropping out in the least 
expected spots, developing latterly into Christian Science 
and other healing cults. The ancient creed of Catholicism 
still has a vital hold, especially in the cities, and the older 
Protestant creeds have some influence in the smaller towns. 
It is perhaps not surprising that these formal religions have 
not shown their influence in our literature. For as a people, 
our attitude towards the whole subject of religion has funda- 
mentally changed. We demand increasingly an effective 
religion—a religion that shall have its point d’appui on this 
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terrestrial abode. Moreover, American life is becoming 
peculiarly paganized, yet without renouncing a vital relig- 
ious interest. It is not a sensual or self-indulgent paganism, 
but a vital, active, effective paganism, with a popular creed 
that might read like this:—“‘Life is good! I desire to make 
it better. For me life is here and now, and what I can do 
to make it better must be done here and now, and done not 
by prayer and fasting but by strong deeds.” All our 
interest in social betterment, which is literally immense, is 
permeated with this spirit, at once scientific, pagan, and 
mystic. But very little of this spirit gets into our novels. 
A lot of it gets into the novels of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Galsworthy. In these writers are felt always the stirrings 
of a new social and religious world. Even when—as in 
“Ann Veronica’”—the medium is one of gentle ridicule or 
irony, the new spirit is found just the same. As for Mr. 
Galsworthy, his work is saturated with social and religious 
speculation of the kind I am describing: his characters move 
always in an atmosphere of awakened social consciousness 
that is the special contribution of the creator. Our novel- 
ists still cling to the old individualistic string,—the story of 
the triumphant industrial pirate and his adventures with the 
stock market and incidentally womankind. Socialism, for 
instance, which in many of its protean manifestations is surely 
religious, is scarcely tolerated in the American novel. Our 
imaginative writers in ignoring it display the same igno- 
rance of its meaning as have our two ex-Presidents in their 
published utterances. 

In the third place, there is our prudery in the sex realm. 
This attitude was perfectly expressed recently in a little 
essay by one of “The Outlook” pundits, in which he said with 
a good deal of moral unction that Americans would not 
tolerate in their literature the treatment of “certain sub- 
jects.” Ours had been alwaysa “pure literature” he boasted, 
and seemed to imply that our social life was peculiarly 
free from certain forms of vice due to a lax attitude on the 
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sex question. Our literature has certainly been an emascu- 
lated literature, if that is what he means by “pure.” As a 
matter of statistical fact, of which we are becoming painfully 
aware, American civilization is by no means as free from 
sexual vice as the editor of “The Outlook” would have us 
assume, even among the superior classes that make the typi- 
cal American home. The vice reports of New York and 
Chicago have wakened us to the meaning of our increased 
public expenditure for asylums for the blind and feeble- 
minded, which even the newer western States are forced to 
maintain. All this would seem to indicate that as a people 
we must squarely face sex questions, and there is much evi- 
dence of our will to do so. Of course, the recognition of sex 
problems in novels is another matter, and it is not my inten- 
tion to debate at length that threadbare topic of the proper 
treatment of sex in literature. The only arguments that are 
of importance on either side are specific instances of sex 
relations described by novelists, and this is not the place for 
such an extended discussion. It is obvious to me that a 
literature which persistently ignores any subject of consider- 
able human interest is an imperfect and superficial literature. 
That is exactly what we have tried to do in America, what 
the editor of “The Outlook” prides himself on our novelists 
having done successfully in regard to sex—with the result 
that our more intelligent people read with apparent interest 
and profit English and German books that deal with the 
subject from the modern point of view. That amiable gen- 
eration of Americans who preferred to look the other way 
when any perplexing or “dangerous” topic was broached and 
preserved an unspotted optimism by strenuousiy refusing 
to use their intelligence on “certain subjects,” is fast disap- 
pearing, fortunately. Our magazines are still hypocritical, 
for magazine editors are a timid race. But our press is 
frank enough and hopelessly vulgar about all sorts of sex 
matters. What we need is the same honest, unwavering, 
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unsqueamish treatment of this eternal human subject as of 
any other. 

Nobody denies that sex is of profound importance in life. 
Probably more than half of the larger issues of living are 
affected in one way or another by the sex impulse—at least 
are colored by it. One can’t persistently ignore half life, 
or give a sentimentally false interpretation to its phenomena 
with any hope of creating a human literature of enduring 
significance. It is easy to be misunderstood in this delicate 
ground, for we have somehow tied up four-fifths of our 
morality in sex prohibitions, and any statement in opposition 
to the conventional beliefs about sex at once arouses suspicion 
of gross immorality. No serious writer believes in encour- 
aging “boudoir literature,” which is unhealthy, nor in the 
deliberate exploitation of sex “problems” for the sensation 
that may be found in them. But he should not be forced by 
a prudish and fearful public opinion, which is not the opinion 
of the public, into dodging the sex side of life when it comes 
inevitably into the picture as I believe it must. There is, of 
course, the “young person.” But the young man, if he reads 
at all, should read what his elders do, and as for the young 
woman, she will get less harm from “Madame Bovary” than 
from perusing one of our sentimental boy-and-girl serial 
stories. Unless she were neurotic and degenerate, she would 
get from Flaubert’s masterpiece a truthful picture of sex 
relations that should give her a profound horror of emotional 
indulgence. From the American book she might get an 
entirely false conception of the healthy relations of the sexes, 
from which some day she must awake, possibly with a rude 
shock of experience. And in either case, man or woman, the 
young person must face the facts of life, no matter how much 
we sterilize the reading. All we need is more honesty in 
this matter, and that it seems to me we are fast learning, to 
the advantage of our novels and also of our essential 
morality. 
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Lastly, for a democratic people, as we call ourselves, we 
have a singularly unreal and aristocratic literature. The 
preoccupation of our popular novelists with the lives and the 
possessions of the rich, who perforce are our aristocrats, is 
something amazing. Even that much read novel “The 
House of Mirth,” which came near being the woman’s epic 
of our day, betrays this unbalanced absorption in the lives 
of the privileged, with little or no shading of the commoner 
experience. American women must be held responsible for 
this aristocratic taste. They are still by far the chief reading 
public, and they prefer books about rich and luxurious 
people. Their favorite epic still remains the old, barbaric 
one of the triumphant male who conquers the riches and the 
powers of this earth, only to lay them at the feet of his loved 
one, chivalrously surrounding her with all the glories of his 
conquest, and rewarded by her with faithfulness and love. 
Another less childish epic is already emerging into sight— 
that of woman making her struggle for life and accomplish- 
ment, conquering in an honorably equal strife with her male 
comrades. Why does not some woman write that epic for 
us? The fact that our novels are written largely by women 
and for the entertainment of women, is in itself a weakening 
element in our literature. It would be idle to champion a 
male literature as opposed to a feminine one, but our litera- 
ture should represent both sexes and interest both sexes. 
The man’s conception of life ought to interest women, and 
what the woman feels about it ought to interest men—if true 
and not merely sentimental. 

To return for a moment to the aristocratic aspect of our 
novels, wealth has been the great American fact for the past 
generation—the making, the conquest, the control, the 
disposal of money. The figures that have fascinated the 
imagination of our people have been the forceful men who 
have taken, often ruthlessly, what they wanted out of life, 
who have directed the economic energies of the race. The 
capitalist has been both our buccaneer and our epic hero. 
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So we had for a time a great many business novels that 
described commercial struggles and money conquests. But 
this rich material of the pioneer days of capitalism was 
largely wasted: it never gave us one great epic figure, 
enduring, illustrative for all time of our predatory period. 
The future American will have to go to the magazine biog- 
raphies of Gould, Rockefeller, Harriman, or Morgan to get 
the epic, not to our novels. The pity of it! For it was the 
one big theme of the past twenty years—the story of the 
money-maker, his inner meaning and his self-explanation. 
We are already passing out of that period of towering indus- 
trial creators: we have come to the era of luxury and trustee- 
ship—the family life of wealth in the second and third 
generations. And what we get of them in our novels is a 
profusion of motors, country houses,—Palm Beach and 
Fifth Avenue. We do not get the stories of the little people, 
and they make up the living of most of our ninety millions. 
As I have said in my previous article, our writers belong to 
the old stocks; perhaps they too have been easily prosperous. 
The little people—not necessarily the submerged elements 
of society—have got themselves abundantly into modern 
English novels. It is often said that the experiences of the 
ordinary citizen are tame and his soul commonplace. The 
test of real imagination is the power to find the significant 
beneath the commonplace. At any rate, a literature to be 
truly national must concern itself with more than the pros- 
perous classes—especially in a democratic society! 

On these four grounds, then, among others, I find the Amer- 
ican novel to-day lacking in importance, not really represent- 
ative of our richest and most significant life. I find it thin and 
impermanent—and not a little shoddy. Naturally, in deal- 
ing with such a subject in this broad and generalized fashion, 
I am aware that I have ignored certain instances of genuine 
worth—signs, let us hope, of a fuller, richer development for 
our imaginative literature. It is a matter of private judg- 
ment with all of us as to how far I may be correct in 
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estimating the trend of the current, as to how significant the 
scattered instances of serious effort to create less superficially 
may be. Unfortunately in America it must always be an 
affair of private judgment. For we have no criticism of lit- 
erature worth the name. Criticism along with much else has 
been handed over to the daily newspaper. Our few journals 
professedly devoted to literary criticism have slight vogue 
and practically no weight in the utterance of their opinions. 
We have had no critic of recognized reputation since Lowell 
and seem in no haste to produce one. Our literary criticism 
remains a haphazard affair of personal taste, enormously 
laudatory, cocksure, and ignorant of all but the season’s 
grist of books. Just how far this state of things may be 
another ground for our inadequate creative performance it 
would be hard to say. Under the circumstances, the wisest 
course for the imaginative writer to pursue is to ignore all 
so-called criticism and do his best in his own way, untroubled 
by journalistic chatter. 

Thus far I have been obliged to dwell rather insistently 
upon the negative side of the situation; and before conclud- 
ing, it would be well to glance at the other side and try to 
see what there is of hope for us in getting a more vital, a 
more representative presentation of ourselves as a people in 
the imaginative record. There is, of course, much to be said 
on this side. Our reading public has expanded enormously 
of recent years, in spite of the motor car, and has become 
more discriminating and more intelligent as well as better 
educated. If it were not true that we are gaining in 
intelligence and discrimination, it would be depressing 
for us to go on pouring out of our colleges each year 
tens of thousands of young men and women, who pre- 
sumably have made some acquaintance with ideas and 
formed some standards of judgment. The fact that 
the reading public tends to split up into many different 
circles, each one demanding its own kind of imaginative food, 
is another healthy sign of progress, although it has undoubt- 
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edly cut down the huge sales of a few popular books. The 
demand for the works of the more advanced foreign authors, 
which is now quite considerable in this country, is also an 
encouraging sign, because an appetite for mature and virile 
literature once formed cannot be satisfied with froth and 
frivol. To-day in all our book stores are found the plays and 
novels of writers that a few years ago had to be imported 
specially from Europe. More broadly suggestive than these 
signs is the evidence of general improvement in the intel- 
lectual grasp of our people: they are thinking on tough 
political and economic problems, trying to realize themselves 
in this twentieth-century life, and the longer they do that 
the more insistently will they demand that life as they per- 
ceive it be portrayed in the fiction offered them. If it 
cannot be said that in general the tone of our amusements 
has become more elevated, it is certainly possible to satisfy 
occasionally a more exacting taste at our theatres than 
ever before. Nothing moves by itself in modern society. 
Every interest helps in some way every other interest. To 
make a literature intelligent and virile, there must first be 
an intelligent and open-minded public, and somehow one feels 
that we are getting that faster than we are getting the litera- 
ture. For we await the writer or writers keen enough to 
perceive the opportunity, powerful enough to interest the 
public in what it has been unwilling to heed, and of course 
endowed with sufficient insight to comprehend our big new 
world. 

The material in that world is crying for expression—as 
rich human material as the creative artist has ever had. In 
place of the narrow individualistic epic of the “captain of 
industry,” we have the social struggle. That struggle is 
already expressing itself confusedly in our political life, and 
from it must emerge picturesque and powerful types sug- 
gestive to the novelist. Hitherto our novels have scarcely 
dabbled in politics because for the most part we as a people 
have merely dabbled in politics. We are beginning now 
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to understand that modern social life must be largely politi- 
cal, that each and all, including women, must take a hand 
in politics if we are to make our destiny something nearer 
the ideal than our fathers have made theirs. Already our 
political life is putting upon the screen certain enticing 
figures for artistic interpretation—not great heroes, perhaps, 
but Americans spotted with the weaknesses of our civilization 
and terribly human. Their types should not be lost in the 
ephemeral columns of the newspapers. As our less favored 
classes become more expressive, we may hope to hear from 
them and have imaginative pictures of those who have lived 
all their lives in the treadmill of American industrialism. 
Certain magazine studies of men and women in factory life 
are the harbingers of a more epic treatment of the labor 
subject. Our literature will not continue to ignore for 
another twenty years the daily lives and spiritual experiences 
of four-fifths of the people, nor of all those of stranger blood 
whom fate has placed in our social system. In this way, I 
foresee our novels coming to include the larger interests 
which occupy the thoughts of many of us. It will not be 
necessarily a “problem” or “thesis” literature: the imagina- 
tive writer ought never to make a propaganda of his social 
beliefs. But he should represent men and women as they 
are in the struggle of modern life, actuated by the serious 
ideas and ideals of their time, not solely as sentimental 
puppets preoccupied with getting married. 

This leads me to another class of great themes that awaits 
the modern writer—women, the emergence and the trans- 
formation of women. We sentimentalize a good deal as a 
people over the position of American women, but in our 
literature, at any rate, we treat them conventionally. Yet 
everyone knows that the status of women in the world has 
changed, and what is even more significant to my thinking, 
the self-consciousness of women is changing rapidly.. They 
are thinking differently about themselves from what their 
mothers ever thought. The suffrage agitation is compara- 
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tively unimportant or rather merely one prominent straw on 
the stream that marks the current. Of much more immedi- 
ate significance is the way in which women are being absorbed 
in the economic machine of our industrialism, as bread- 
winners, as competitors of men, and in the freer strata of 
society as independent creators. All this must change pro- 
foundly the inner life of the sex and the attitude of men and 
women towards each other. The emancipation of women 
that the suffrage agitators harp upon is coming all the time, 
not so much through obtaining the vote as through their 
growing ability to compete with men in the conditions of 
modern civilization, and to make a strong, independent life 
in codperation with men, apart from a merely sex or senti- 
mental relationship. Nothing is more thrilling in our life 
to-day than the struggles of women to win this superior sort 
of freedom, to become the real equals of men. Why, then, 
do not our novelists, especially our women novelists, cele- 
brate this epic of their sex? They should give us these newer 
women, with their changing attitude towards life and espe- 
cially towards the sex relation and the family. They should 
not leave this topic, most vital to them of all, to the funny 
paper and the ridicule of the obtuse male—not even to Mr. 
Wells. Again, the magazine writers have discovered the 
riches of this field. Miss Jane Addams’s series of papers 
entitled “An Ancient Evil and a New Conscience,” is an 
example—it offers vivid glimpses of many human women 
stories. No one can stand in our city streets mornings and 
evenings and watch the hurrying throng of working women 
without feeling that a wealth of imaginative material lies 
here close at hand, if we only knew the daily experiences, the 
life stories of these women units in the struggle. Thus far 
the school-teacher and the woman stenographer who marries 
her employer are the only permanent types of the industrial 
woman that our novelists have availed themselves of. 
Nothing has yet been said about the technique of the 
modern American novel. The style and the special form 
29 
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that his material takes in the hands of the artist are, of course, 
of absorbing importance to the creator, and should be his 
constant preoccupation. But they must be always sec- 
ondary to the quality of his vision. As a matter of fact, our 
writers are skillful rather than original or distinguished 
workmen in the novelist’s art. The improvement in form in 
our ordinary magazine fiction has been marked of late years. 
The standard of technical accomplishment is being pushed 
up all the time. But however interesting and important 
style and form and facility may be to the writer, they are 
negligible in comparison with the matters I have tried to 
discuss—theme and spirit and ideas. I have no fear but that 
we shall always produce clever and graceful writers. It is 
more essential that they should have the seeing eye and the 
comprehending soul than the practised pen. 

If our stories are for the most part superficial and senti- 
mental and ephemeral fancies, we as audience must all take 
our share of the blame, because with our national impatience, 
our eagerness to be amused at any cost, we demand sensation 
and entertainment from all our art. The “tired business 
man” argument that has encouraged musical comedy may be 
sufficient to justify a fatuous stage, but it does not create a 
strong and enduring literature. We must become strong- 
minded enough to find interest—the keenest interest—in ideas, 
in the use of our minds apart from any utilitarian purpose. 
Recreation should not mean sodden sensuality nor mere 
distraction. The “tired business man” should take a lesson 
from modern psychology and learn that rest comes as much 
from change of mental occupation as from mere vacuity of 
mind. Preaching on such matters, however, never made a 
convert. It must remain to the imaginative writer to make 
his epic tale of life so true, so vivid that it will compete in 
interest with the newspaper and the magazine. If he is 
able to reflect but a small part of our life accurately and 
convincingly, he will not fail of an audience. 
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For, as has been said before, we have the richest back- 
ground in a purely human way that the story-teller ever had 
offered him. It abounds with new notes of character, of situa- 
tion, of theme, of human drama. It is religious and pagan, 
selfish and generous, adventurous and mean, sordid and 
splendid,—at one and the same time. Our novels should 
reveal all that. They should reflect not merely the lives of 
the successful, the predatory, the indulgent, but also the lives 
of the small, the struggling, the obscure. They should give 
us not simply the sensual atmosphere of prodigal spenders, 
but the strong religious impulses moving in new ways to 
sanctify our lives. I say our novels—not the American 
~ novel, which is a figment of the newspaper critic’s imagina- 
tion. The newspaper critic seems distressed because he 
cannot find one book that displays all these powers and 
riches. He complacently discovers the American novel each 
season—the one that most nearly pleased him of the last 
consignment. Every year a number of these discoveries are 
proclaimed to be the American novel—the epic masterpiece 
of our civilization. But they quickly fall back into the ranks. 

The truth is that we are not yet ready for the masterpiece, 
if we ever shall be,—if, indeed, one epic, no matter how 
splendid, will ever serve for the complete record. Before 
that appears we must have developed a truly national spirit: 
our society must have a greater solidarity. We must be 
clearer about what we want to do, what we think about 
momentous matters, where we stand as a people. We must 
lose that excessive consciousness of our individualism that 
characterizes us now, and become more conscious of our 
nationalism. When in spirit and in purpose we are truly 
national, we shall doubtless create a national literature. The 
local and the individual will be merged in the broader type of 
the nation. Then we may speak of the American novel. 

















THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT OF 1918 
By O. M. W. SpracueE 


T all times banks must be prepared to meet unexpected 
demands for money and credit. When these demands 
are made upon a few banks, no difficulty is experienced. 
By the sale of securities, borrowing from other banks, and in 
a variety of other ways, additional funds can be quickly 
secured. From time to time, however, for crop-moving pur- 
poses and especially in times of crisis, all banks experience 
unusually large demands for money and credit. The sale 
of securities then does not strengthen the banks; it simply 
transfers funds between them; and loans from other banks 
can seldom be procured. Somewhere in every banking sys- 
tem, there should be an available supply of money and credit 
kept in reserve for these periods of financial strain. In 
most European countries, this essential of a strong banking 
system is secured through central banks. In the banking 
system of this country, it has been almost entirely absent. 
Responsibility has been so widely diffused among the banks 
that it has been scarcely felt. In periods of active business, 
banks generally have used all of their resources and, there- 
fore, in emergencies have been obliged to resort to loan 
contraction—a policy which cannot be carried very far and 
which inevitably intensifies the difficulties of a strained 
situation. 

The primary purpose of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
is to accomplish, though by somewhat different machinery, 
just what is secured in Europe through central banks. A 
new class of banks, to be known as Federal reserve banks, 
is to be established, one in each of the eight to twelve districts 
into which the country is to be divided. Upon these reserve 
banks is to rest the heavy responsibility of supporting the 
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structure of credit in periods of financial strain. Each of 
these banks will be a central bank for the territory which it 
is to serve. Something in economy of resources and in sim- 
plicity of organization is sacrificed in adopting this arrange- 
ment; but it has a number of advantages of more vital 
importance. Banks managed by local people are much less 
likely to give rise to sectional antagonism than branches 
of a single institution; rates of discount can be more readily 
adjusted to differences in the demand and supply of capital 
in the various parts of the country; above all, the plan of 
regional banks permits a nice adjustment between banking 
and government influence in the management. Govern- 
ment supervision of a central bank and whatever control 
may be deemed advisable, cannot be made effective without 
at the same time placing the details of operation in the hands 
of government officials. Under the plan for regional banks, 
purely banking matters, such as the making of loans, are 
made the concern of boards of directors, a majority of the 
membership of which is chosen by bankers; while govern- 
ment supervision and a certain measure of control is vested 
in a board, the Federal reserve board, entirely appointed 
by the President of the United States. This form of organ- 
ization is flexible enough to permit at any time in the future 
the extension either of government or of banking influence 
in the management. 

In order to meet the heavy responsibilities placed upon 
them, the Federal reserve banks must exercise wise powers 
and possess ample resources. Largely because they are to 
be superimposed upon a fully developed banking system, the 
powers of the reserve banks are less extensive than those of 
European central banks. They are to receive deposits only 
from the government and from those banks which subscribe 
to their capital. Ordinarily they are to lend to the subscrib- 
ing, or member, banks only, re-discounting for them com- 
mercial paper. It is not believed that these limitations will 
prove to be seriously disadvantageous; but obviously they 
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do make the effective operation of the system directly 
dependent upon its acceptance by a large number of the 
existing banks. Without them the reserve banks will have 
neither capital deposits nor business. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary that many banks enter the system at the outset. An 
attitude of hesitation would change to one of positive dis- 
trust if the initial responses were inadequate. 

While the Act was passing through Congress, the attitude 
of bankers towards it was distinctly unfavorable. It was 
evident that, in the absence of positive pressure, the number 
of banks which would enter the system would be too small to 
make successful operation possible. Accordingly, the Act 
contains a number of provisions designed to bring pressure 
to bear upon the national banks to enter the system immedi- 
ately. Failure to accept the terms of the Act within one 
year after its passage involves forfeiture of the national 
charter, which in turn involves a loss of the right to issue 
bank notes, and calls for the deposit of lawful money in 
Washington to the amount of outstanding circulation. 
Most national bank notes are secured by 2% government 
bonds, the price of which in the absence of the circulation 
privilege would be perhaps about two-thirds of the price, 
somewhat above par, at which they were purchased by the 
banks. No considerable number of national banks can, 
therefore, refuse to enter the system without involving them- 
selves in a heavy immediate loss. A further provision in 
the Act puts more immediate pressure upon the national 
banks in reserve cities: if within sixty days after the passage 
of the Act a reserve agent bank fails to signify acceptance of 
these terms, it shall cease to exercise the reserve holding right 
upon thirty days’ notice from the Federal reserve board. 
Many bankers bitterly condemned these compulsory features 
while the Act was on its passage through Congress. This 
feeling was perfectly natural; but it was not very generally 
shared outside banking circles. Impartially considered, the 
Act imposes no unreasonable burden upon those who have 
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invested capital in national banks. No one fears the loss 
of funds which may be subscribed to the capital stock of the 
reserve banks or placed on deposit with them. Some 
bankers have doubted whether the Act would prove an 
effective measure of banking reform; but few, if any, have 
felt that results under its operation could possibly be more 
unsatisfactory than those under the present system. 

The funds with which the reserve banks will work, are 
to be derived from three sources: subscriptions to capital, 
government deposits, and bank deposits. The amount of 
funds which will be secured in these various ways cannot be 
estimated exactly, but it will probably be amply sufficient 
for every purpose. 

National banks are required, and state banks with suffi- 
cient capital to become national banks are invited, to sub- 
scribe to the capital of the reserve banks of their district 
an amount equal to 6% of their own capital and surplus. 
If all the national banks enter the system at the outset—and 
very nearly all of them have already indicated their intention 
to do so,—the subscribed capital of all the reserve banks will 
be a little more than one hundred million dollars. Presum- 
ably not many state banks will enter the system at the 
beginning, since as they can enter at any time, they will 
naturally wait to see whether it is working to the satisfaction 
of neighboring national banks. Moreover, in many States, 
legislation is necessary to permit investment in the stock. 
One-half of the subscribed capital is to be paid (in gold or 
gold certificates) in three installments during a six months’ 
period. The remainder is subject to call. Shareholders in 
the reserve banks are entitled to a cumulative dividend of 
6%. <A limited dividend is obviously wise, since it tends to 
eliminate the profit-making motive in the management. All 
earnings in excess of the dividend are to be paid to the 
government of the United States as a franchise tax; but 
one-half of these surplus earnings is to be paid into a surplus 
fund until it has become 40% of the capital stock. What- 
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ever is received by the government from the Federal reserve 
banks is to be used at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, either to increase the gold reserve against United 
States notes or for the reduction of the interest-bearing debt. 

The Federal reserve banks will doubtless secure very large 
resources through the deposit with them of the moneys held 
in the general fund of the treasury of the United States, 
although power over the disposition which shall be made of 
these funds remains with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He may continue the independent treasury system without 
change; he may continue to deposit funds with banks 
throughout the country; but almost certainly in practice 
the bulk of the free funds of the government will be placed 
with the Federal reserve banks, which will become 
government fiscal agencies. 

The lion’s share of the cash resources of the Federal 
reserve banks will come from the reserves and working bal- 
ances deposited with them by member banks. Under the 
terms of the Act, part of the required reserves of member 
banks must be placed with Federal reserve banks. This is 
a novelty in central banking legislation, but is based on 
sound principle and is especially to be commended for this 
country where, on account of the absence of branch banking, 
the number of banks to be served by the regional banks will 
be very great. It makes certain some increase in the 
resources of the Federal reserve banks along with the expan- 
sion of the credit liabilities of the member banks. Reserve 
requirements of the national banking law are radically 
changed. The reserve ratio is reduced for all classes of 
banks; the practice of keeping a part of the reserve of 
country and reserve city banks with reserve agents is to 
be discontinued; and a distinction for reserve purposes is 
made between time and demand deposits. Some of these 
changes become effective as soon as the new system is estab- 
lished; others are to be made in a succession of steps, and 
completed three years after the passage of the Act. 
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Time deposits are to comprise deposits payable after 
thirty days and are to include certificates of deposit and 
savings accounts subject to thirty days’ notice. A reserve 
of 5% is required against these deposits, and no distinction 
is made between the country and the city banks. Against 
demand deposits, the ratio of reserves is also to be reduced 
at once, but the existing classification of banks is to be 
retained. The required ratio for country banks is reduced 
from 15% to 12%, for reserve city banks from 20% to 
15%, and for central reserve city banks from 25% to 18%. 
For banks in central reserve cities, the initial arrange- 
ment regarding the disposition to be made of their reserve 
is also the final arrangement: they must hold 6/18 of 
their reserve in vault, 7/18 in their Federal reserve bank, 
and the remaining 5/18 either in vault or with their Federal 
reserve bank. Other banks are allowed a three-year period 
of transition. At the end of this period, reserve city banks 
must hold 5/15 of their reserve in vault, 6/15 with their 
Federal reserve bank, and the remaining 4/15 optionally in 
either place. Similarly country banks must then hold 4/12 
of their reserve in vault, 5/12 with their Federal reserve 
bank, and the remainder either in vault or with the reserve 
bank. Whether these changes in reserves, together with 
payments by the banks of subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the reserve banks, will make necessary any considerable 
amount of loan contraction, cannot be precisely determined. 
Much depends upon the activity of business and the demand 
for accommodation from the banks during the next three 
years. If numbers of state banking institutions enter the 
system at the beginning, some strain may be occasioned 
since, although these reserve requirements are less than those 
to which the national banks have been subjected, they exceed 
those imposed upon banks by the law of many of the States. 
In order to avoid contraction, it will, however, only be neces- 
sary for the banks to resort to the reserve banks for accom- 
modation, offering commercial loans for re-discount. 
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It is highly probable that deposits with the Federal reserve 
banks will considerably exceed the amount of reserves which 
member banks must place with them. Each reserve bank js 
required to receive at par from member banks cheques and 
drafts drawn on any other member bank in its own district. 
The reserve banks are, therefore, almost certain to become 
the regular channel through which the banks in any district 
will collect cheques drawn on member banks situated in other 
places within the same district. The reserve banks will pre- 
sumably set up arrangements similar to those which a few 
clearing-houses, notably those in Boston and in Kansas City, 
have devised for handling country cheques. In one respect, 
the system will be a vast improvement over even the best of 
the arrangements which have been established by clearing- 
houses: settlements between the banks will be made by trans- 
fers on the books of the Federal reserve banks, thus greatly 
economizing the use of cash. The banks will certainly find 
that deposit credits, rather than money or notes, will be 
serviceable for most of the requirements which will cause 
them to resort to the reserve banks for accommodation. 
Similar arrangements may be made through the Federal 
reserve banks for collecting cheques drawn on a member 
bank in one district and deposited with a member bank in 
another district; but the Act does not seem to make this 
obligatory. Presumably it will be many years before the 
reserve banks will be in a position to undertake the gigantic 
task of collecting all cheques, wherever deposited, through- 
out the country. A far-reaching change in the methods of 
making payments between different parts of the country is, 
however, certain to be made almost as soon as the new 
system is established. Cheques and drafts drawn by mem- 
ber banks on their own reserve bank must be received at par 
by all other reserve banks. Consequently, every city in 
which there is a reserve bank will become a par point for the 
entire country. In the past, New York exchange has been 
superior to exchange on any other city as a medium for 
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making remittances between different parts of the country. 
In the future, exchange on any city which has a reserve bank, 
will be equally good. 

Each of these various clearing arrangements to be under- 
taken by the reserve banks, will obviously make necessary 
the maintenance of free working balances by member banks 
with their reserve banks. For exchange purposes in the 
past, banks have been obliged to maintain large free balances 
scattered among banks in many different places. By con- 
centrating much of this business with the reserve banks, the 
average amount of free balances which the banks will require 
will be materially reduced. Herein, quite as much as in 
lower reserve requirements, the banks will find that the new 
legislation makes possible a more economical use of their 
resources. 

The power to issue notes is a useful but not indispensable 
resource for institutions having the responsibilities which 
are placed upon the Federal reserve banks. The issue of 
notes by a central bank enables it to supply domestic require- 
ments for currency without reducing its holdings of reserve 
money. In the absence of the right of issue, it would be 
necessary to accumulate in ordinary times a somewhat 
greater amount of reserve money to provide for seasonal 
and emergency needs. General public confidence in the 
Federal reserve banks would, however, be far less secure if 
they were not empowered to issue notes. This is because 
of the exaggerated importance almost universally attached 
to the right of note issue, even in countries in which the 
cheque has become the universal medium of payment. 

The notes which are to be issued under the provisions of 
the Act are made obligations of the government of the 
United States, which also undertakes to redeem them at 
Washington. This obligation of the government is in addi- 
tion to, and does not take the place of, any banking safe- 
guard; it is designed to meet the desires of the very large 
number of people throughout the country who believe that 
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the issue of money is a government function. To many 
bankers and others familiar with our past financial history, 
this provision in the Act was most distasteful. Opposition 
was based very largely upon the fear that the government 
obligation on the notes would prove an entering wedge for 
an issue of fiat money at some future time. Paper money 
cannot be issued under the terms of the Act for the purpose 
of meeting government expenditure; additional legislation 
would be necessary; but the possibility of such legislation 
is not appreciably increased by making the notes which are 
to be issued by the reserve banks an obligation of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, this provision won many friends 
for this important piece of banking legislation; it allayed 
opposition which would always have been a serious menace 
to the permanence of the new system. 

The quantity of the new notes which may be issued is 
wholly within the control of the Federal reserve board; but 
the initiative in taking out circulation rests entirely with the 
boards of directors of the reserve banks. Re-discounted 
commercial loans equal in amount to the notes applied for, 
must be set aside, and a reserve in gold of 40% must be 
maintained. A reserve of 35% in gold or lawful money is 
required against deposits. ‘The board may grant in whole 
or in part, or reject entirely, applications for notes and may 
also impose such interest charge upon them as it may deem 
advisable. ‘The notes are to be a prior lien on the assets of 
the issuing banks, and there is, therefore, no possibility of 
loss to note holders or to the government on account of the 
obligation which it assumes. 

Each reserve bank is required to redeem not only its own 
notes but also those of the other reserve banks either in gold 
or in lawful money; redemption in Washington is in gold 
alone. In practice, it is certain that reserve banks will 
redeem the notes in gold over the counter, and it is also 
certain that slight use will be made of the redemption 
machinery at Washington. Redemption at Washington is 
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apparently provided because national bank notes are 
redeemed there in large volume every year, the present 
number of issuing banks being so large as to make counter 
redemption much more costly. 

The Act contains various provisions which are evidently 
designed to keep the issue of notes within safe limits, but 
not much reliance should be placed upon them. For the 
proper use of the right of issue, the main reliance must and 
should be on wise and experienced management of the 
reserve banks and above all on a conservative Federal reserve 
board. Restrictions which would make free issue impossible, 
would also deprive the right of issue of all usefulness as a 
means of expanding credit. Moreover, the danger of over- 
expansion of credit in the form of deposits is vastly greater 
than it is in the form of bank notes in any country in which 
deposit credits have become the more important credit 
medium. 

One of the most perplexing questions which presented 
itself in framing the Act was the disposition to be made of 
the national bank notes and the 2% government bonds which 
secure very nearly all of them. In order to avoid contraction 
of the currency which would follow the refusal of many 
national banks to enter the system, each reserve bank is 
authorized to purchase these bonds and take out circulation 
similar in all respects to the notes issued by the national 
banks. After the end of a period of two years, additional 
bonds may be purchased, but only from member banks and 
at the discretion of the Federal reserve board. Bonds thus 
purchased may be used as a basis for additional national 
bank notes, or they may be converted into 3% government 
obligations, one-half into thirty-year 3% government obli- 
gations, one-half into one-year 3% notes; both issues 
without the circulation privilege. In taking the one-year 
notes, a reserve bank enters into an obligation to purchase 
an equal amount at each successive maturity for thirty years. 
The purpose of these notes is to provide the reserve banks 
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with a readily marketable asset, the sale of which abroad may 
prove serviceable in periods of strain, and the domestic sale 
of which will enable the reserve banks to make their discount 
rates effective in the money market. 

The normal lending operations of the Federal reserve 
banks are limited to re-discounts for member banks of com- 
mercial loans maturing within ninety days; but six months’ 
maturities of paper drawn and used for agricultural pur- 
poses or based on live stock may also be re-discounted. 
Commercial loans will become the most liquid asset that 
member banks can hold simply because they can be re-dis- 
counted with the reserve banks. A smaller amount of bank 
funds will be employed in the call loan market; but whatever 
amount remains available for that use, will be subject to far 
less seasonal fluctuation both in volume and in rates. At 
the outset, on account of the widespread prejudice among 
bankers against re-discounting, the demand for accommoda- 
tion from the reserve banks may not be large; this prejudice 
will, however, surely die away in time, and most, if not all, 
of the reserve banks will suffer from no lack of business 
except in periods of business depression. Member banks in 
those parts of the country in which the supply of credit is 
inadequate for local requirements will lend more closely, 
while banks regularly having more funds than can be thus 
employed will purchase more commercial paper from note 
brokers and perhaps re-discount for banks in those parts of 
the country in which rates are normally high. 

Aside from the government account, member banks are 
to provide all the funds for the reserve banking system. 
Competition with member banks would therefore, and justly, 
occasion serious dissatisfaction. Managed by boards of 
directors, a majority of the membership of which is to be 
selected by the member banks, there would seem to be little 
danger of serious competition from the reserve banks. 
Nevertheless, the Act places such restrictions upon dealings 
with the general public that little or no competition will be 
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possible. The reserve banks are permitted to engage in three 
kinds of open-market operations: dealings in government 
securities and also in obligations of the States and local 
bodies maturing within six months and issued in anticipation 
of taxes, dealings in foreign exchange, and dealings in 
domestic bills of exchange. In periods of inactive demand 
for re-discounts, investments of the first two kinds men- 
tioned will doubtless be made by the reserve banks, in order 
to employ surplus funds. Dealings in domestic bills of 
exchange will be small because practically no domestic bills 
of exchange are drawn in this country; the borrowing 
instrument usual in this country is the promissory note, and 
it is unlikely that any change in business practice will be 
brought about through the establishment of the reserve 
banks. 

The Act makes a number of changes in the national bank- 
ing law designed to make banking under a national charter 
more attractive and also more serviceable to the community. 
National banks are authorized to undertake trust company 
functions, and also to lend on mortgage security a certain 
part of their capital or of their time deposits; foreign 
branches may be established by banks having a capital of at 
least one million dollars, and bills of exchange arising out 
of the export or import of merchandise may in future be 
accepted by all national banks. 

The method of banking reform which has now been 
adopted necessarily involves placing somewhere enormous 
power to expand credit. This power cannot be surrounded 
by sufficient safeguards to prevent all possibility of its 
abuse, because in so doing its wise use would be quite as 
seriously interfered with. Competent management is, there- 
fore, absolutely essential if satisfactory results are to follow 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. The arrangements 
under the Act for selecting the management are simple, but 
the number of boards and the division of power between 
them makes it most difficult to determine what their respec- 
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tive influence will be in practice. Each Federal reserve 
bank is to have a board of nine directors, six of whom are 
to be chosen by the member banks and the remaining three 
by the Federal reserve board. Officers and directors of 
reserve banks may be removed at any time by the Federal 
reserve board, which is merely required to communicate its 
reasons for removal in writing; but the right of member 
banks to choose successors will still remain. 

The Federal reserve board itself is to consist of seven mem- 
bers: the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency ea officio, and five members appointed 
by the President of the United States by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Of the five members appointed by the 
President, at least two must be persons of experience in 
banking or finance, not more than one is to be appointed 
from any Federal reserve district, and due regard is to be 
given to the different commercial, industrial, and geograph- 
ical divisions of the country. The term of office of the 
appointed members is ten years; but those first selected are 
to serve, one for two, one for four years, etc., so that the 
term of office of one member may expire every two years. 
Under this arrangement a majority of the board, in the 
absence of death and resignation, will never be reconstituted 
at any one time; each President will select two of the 
appointed members: one in the second year of his term of 
office and one in the fourth; the Secretary of the Treasury 
will, of course, be a new member at the beginning of each 
presidential term; and the term of office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is for five years, so that here a variable 
element is introduced. It may happen that some Presidents 
will never appoint more than three members during their 
term of office. Generally, however, each President will 
appoint four members; but the appointment giving a 
majority on the board will not be made until his final year of 
office. The dangers of a lack of continuity and of a political 
board were much greater under the provisions for selecting 
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the Federal reserve board which were in the measure at 
various stages while it was passing through Congress. The 
arrangements finally adopted would seem to make it reason- 
ably certain that the Federal reserve board will be free from 
both of these defects. 

Organization of the system will be complete with the selec- 
tion of the members of the advisory council. This council is 
to consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve 
districts, the board of directors of each reserve bank selecting 
one member. The functions and powers of the council are 
purely consultative. Having a scattered membership and 
holding regular meetings at long intervals (four times a 
year), it is not to be expected that the council will be in 
very close touch with the Federal reserve board or in a posi- 
tion to formulate policies and urge them effectively. From 
individual members of the council, the Federal reserve board 
will secure valuable information regarding the conditions in 
different parts of the country; but the work of the council 
itself as an organized body seems likely to be of a formal 
and even perfunctory nature. 

A variety of functions of a supervisory or administrative 
nature is to be exercised by the Federal reserve board. It | 
is to formulate detailed regulations regarding various mat- 
ters concerning which only general provisions are contained 
in the Act. Examination of the reserve banks is under its 
direction. ‘There must be one examination each year, and 
additional examinations must be ordered upon the applica- 
tion of ten member banks. The board is also to publish 
once a week a statement showing the condition of each of 
the reserve banks and a consolidated statement for all of 
these institutions. At its discretion, it may suspend reserve 
requirements and for violations of law it may suspend the 
operation of a reserve bank and administer or liquidate it. 
The board may also re-classify cities as central reserve cities 
or terminate their designation as such. 

In the operation of the new system, the boards of directors 
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of the reserve banks may prove the most important part of the 
organization, or that place may be occupied by the Federal 
reserve board. The boards of directors will exercise all the 
powers ordinarily exercised by such boards, except in so far 
as they are subject to control by the Federal reserve board. 
All the loans of reserve banks are to be made by the boards of 
those banks. In this matter the Federal board has no power 
whatever except that it may require, on the affirmative 
vote of five members, one bank to re-discount for others. 
Here is a power evidently designed to prevent any working 
at cross purposes among the reserve banks. Few or no 
occasions for its use will present themselves if all the reserve 
banks are well managed by their own boards. All rates of 
discount are to be fixed in the first instance by the boards 
of the reserve banks, subject to review and determination 
by the Federal reserve board. Here again the decision of 
the reserve bank boards is altogether unlikely to be overruled 
if the reserve banks are being skillfully managed. The 
power of the Federal reserve board to restrain the reserve 
banks is vastly greater than its power to force them to take 
positive action which might lead to the inflation of credit. 
This was clearly the purpose in view in giving the Federal 
reserve board the more important of its powers. It may, 
for example, reject applications of reserve banks for notes; 
but this will not endanger assets; it will simply lessen power 
to expand operations. The power of the Federal reserve 
board over the discount rates of reserve banks will obviously 
be more effective when used to advance rates which it deems 
too low than it will be when used to enforce a rate lower 
than the management of a reserve bank approves. The 
reserve bank board would still determine the amount of 
accommodation which it might safely grant to member 
banks. 

While it is impossible to make any prediction as to the 
relative place which the reserve bank directors and the Fed- 
eral board will hold, it is evident that, in the absence of 
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harmonious codperation, the system will not work smoothly 
even if it can be made to work at all. If all the reserve banks 
and the Federal reserve board adopt a wise and conservative 
policy, the system will surely work well. If the reserve 
banks alone are conservative, the system may work well, but 
with much friction. If the Federal reserve board alone is 
conservative, it may force good results from the system. On 
the other hand, if some of the reserve boards and the Federal 
reserve board are reckless, the system will probably break 
down; and if all the reserve boards and the Federal reserve 
board adopt a reckless policy, the results will be disastrous. 

Both the directors of the reserve banks and the Federal 
board will be confronted with numerous problems, many 
novel and some intricate. The possibilities of the new sys- 
tem cannot be foreseen and the extent and nature of the 
responsibilities resting upon reserve banks cannot be deter- 
mined beforehand. ‘The new system is, however, based upon 
sound banking principles and will surely remove the serious 
defects in our banking system, if competent and conservative 
management is secured. 








WOMAN AND SOCIALISM 


By Viva D. ScuppdER 


UT why not Man and Socialism? Surely it is as diffi- 
cult to discuss the relation of one half the human race 
as of the other half, to any “ism” in the world. Our habit 
of talking about Woman with a capital, as if she were an 
abstraction apart from humanity at large, will seem curi- 
ously old-fashioned sometime. Already, we begin to out- 
grow it. Thirty years ago, discussion flourished on Woman 
and Medicine, Woman and Education. To-day, with 
matter-of-fact women physicians practising in most towns 
by the dozen, and girls’ colleges numbering their students 
by thousands, the topic sounds pointless. To write on such 
matters as Woman and Literature, Woman and Art, grows 
luckily harder year by year. Sex consciousness, one trusts, 
will grow steadily less as women get out into the open, and 
claim tranquil place in the larger activities of the world. 
Already, many a woman, including the present writer, has 
to do violence to taste and instinct in order to think on the 
broader lines of human interests in terms of sex. 

However, so long as the militant suffragists are a fea- 
ture in the landscape, we can obviously not ignore the 
relation, negative or positive, of sex to public affairs. Nor 
can one recall the status of women in the nineteenth century, 
as illustrated, let us say, by the novels of Dickens and 
Thackeray, without perceiving that a great change is in 
process. Arnold Bennett’s “Milestones” sums the whole 
thing up. The girls of the last century, as represented in 
this play, echo their lovers and leave the men to do their 
fighting for them. Pretty Rose in 1860 flutters obedient, 
silent heart-break; Emily in 1885 protests, but yields to 
parental authority. But in 1912, the Hon. Muriel,—who 
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knows what bill is up in the Lords, though her brother, just 
home from voting on it, doesn’t,—presents a silent lover, 
cheerily handles her elders with patient forbearance, and 
takes the lead in settling her marriage. Incidentally, 
women are growing younger. Rose at fifty is an elderly 
lady in a chimney corner. Emily at fifty, daringly gowned 
and in the heyday of her beauty, is quite ready to enter en 
secondes noces.—The Woman’s Century has dawned. 

Let us hope that it will be a good century for every one. 
The advent of women will not be a negligible factor: it 
will mean either immense help or hindrance to the general 
life. For of course sex does count. It counts, not only 
in the more obvious regions where all must recognize its 
power; it counts, profoundly, subtly, in all phases of human 
energy. In those phases where personality means the 
most—that is, in the arts—it is bound in due time to give 
us new lights and new interpretations. At first sight, we 
might suppose it to have less importance in the social or 
political sphere; but this would be a mistake. For there 
is no other art so complex in demands or so high in aspira- 
tion as the evolution of the state; and to this supreme art 
women should bring a very special contribution. 

To speculate concerning the nature and value of this 
contribution in that gradually evolving codperative com- 
monwealth in which many of us believe, is the most interest- 
ing way in which to take up the subject of Woman and 
Socialism. But it is not the only way. There are two 
others. 

To many a reader, the topic will probably first suggest 
disturbing questions concerning sex relations. These ques- 
tions have an inveterate way of getting themselves mixed 
up with discussions on socialism. When Mr. Roosevelt 
gravely informed us that socialism was identified with free- 
love, he had some justification, in spite of the avalanche of 
protests from the better informed: for many socialists, 
from Bebel down, have unfortunately agreed with him. It 
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is odd to note how often a violent individualism crops out 
among socialist writers, especially those of the older genera- 
tion, when they talk about sex. Bebel himself carried the 
instinct to an extreme: “The satisfaction of sex-desire is 
as personal a thing as the satisfaction of any other natural 
impulse ;—no one has to give an account of himself to any- 
one else, and no one else need meddle with him. How I 
eat, how I sleep, how I dress myself, is my personal affair. 
Just so my intercourse with a person of the other sex.” 
Excellent individualism; but just in proportion as we 
socialize life, we shall move away from it, learning that even 
the most sacred and private relation is the business of the 
whole community, and that questions of permanence and 
fidelity in marriage can therefore not be so simply solved as 
to rest on the mere endurance of personal attraction. 
Here as so often, socialism, originating in a movement 
of revolt, has been confused with much that it will be driven 
to repudiate in proportion as it becomes a constructive 
policy. One can hardly define the sensible attitude in this 
matter better than in the robust words of that sane socialist 
statesman, Victor Berger: “The sex question,” says he, in 
words remembered rather than accurately quoted, “is for 
the twenty-first century, not for us. Ours is the property 
question, and it is foolish and feeble to try to solve both at 
the same time.” Perhaps a majority of socialists of the 
rank and file are coming to take this view. Here for 
instance is a quotation from “Solidarity,” a syndicalist 
paper of vehement type: “There can be no woman’s 
question in the revolutionary movement. . . . Our goal is 
economic freedom, and with this ideal in view our eyes are 
opened to the wrongs in the old code of morals. Neverthe- 
less it will be some time after we have become established 
within the environment of the new society before our ethical 
code for that society will have fully developed. . . . We 
have not these conditions yet, so it is impossible to form 
morals to fit them. . . . The root of the dissatisfaction with 
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marriage relations is in the system of private ownership; 
so that is the one problem of interest to women to-day. We 
cannot trust any settlement of the sex relations to the 
revolutionist.” 

The other line which our discussion might follow is more 
attractive. It might point out the degree to which the 
present misfortunes of women strengthen the great socialist 
indictment; and this is a theme over which it is tempting 
to linger, first, because indictment is always so easy, second, 
because of all classes in the community none more than 
women desperately need reorganization of the social order. 
To quote Bebel again, and more felicitously: “The future 
belongs to socialism: that is to say, in primary emphasis 
to the Workman and the Woman.” The worst aspects of 
women’s need are obvious. On cannot confront the White 
Slave traffic, nor can one reflect on the legalized slavery 
still too common under forms of marriage, without recog- 
nizing the salient, the horrible responsibility of our indus- 
trial system for both these great evils. At every point 
women suffer more intimately than anyone else from the 
disorder of the times. Mr. Roosevelt, talking to the girls 
in the kimono strike and noting the pinched bodies and 
careworn faces, awakens late in the day to the menace our 
wage-system offers motherhood. On the other hand, there 
is social waste no less demoralizing and grave in the 
parasitic life lived by many women of the upper classes— 
a life more common half a century ago than now, but still 
too frequent, offering scant return indeed for the manual 
and intellectual labor that sustains it. 

“Women in modern production are a misfit,’ writes 
Professor Emily Greene Balch in a paper presented at the 
Academy of Political Science in 1909. “They are like the 
dog that puzzled the expressman in the classic story: ‘He 
don’t know where he wants to go, and we don’t know where 
he wants to go; he’s ate his tag.’ . . . Is not this sense 
of maladjustment, of being astray, due to the fact that, 
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industry being arranged to meet its end of private profits, 
human nature has to adjust itself as best it can to industrial 
conditions, instead of industrial conditions adjusting them- 
selves to human nature? The troubles that result from this 
system make themselves felt everywhere, among men as well 
as women, but most seriously among the weakest com- 
petitors, and especially among working-women and chil- 
dren. ... I want to raise a far-reaching question: Can 
women be economically efficient in production, production 
being organized as it is now?” 

Far-reaching indeed! But it is by analysis as convincing 
as it is interesting and fresh that Miss Balch works her way 
to a negative conclusion, whether in regard to professional 
women, to unmarried women, poor or prosperous, or to the 
great throng of working-women. Our industry “wastes 
talent and physical stamina, and nowhere is it more uneco- 
nomical than in its use of woman’s strength and capacity 
and above all in its wastage of her health. . . . The condi- 
tions can doubtless be much ameliorated, but no reforms 
can make right a system that sins in its foundations. The 
system sins because it puts production before people, with 
the results, so far as women are concerned, that we have 
seen. ‘Two of the fundamental parts of their activity are 
made almost incompatible, so that we have unmarried 
workers and unworking wives, and workers and wives alike 
untrained because of the paralyzing uncertainty of the 
future.” No one, especially no socialist, can read without 
agreeing. Yet after all, indictment is not the chief busi- 
ness of socialism, though it be the easiest. That business it 
shares with all enlightened social scrutiny: one need be no 
socialist to choke with heart-break over a striking garment- 
worker. 

The distinction of socialism, to the minds of its advocates, 
lies first in its daring analysis of the causes of the evils 
which we all deplore, and second in its suggestion of synthetic 
and comprehensive remedy. This suggestion presents 
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no doctrinaire Utopia: it consists in pointing out the drift 
of the current, which, if we clear obstacles from its way, 
will in due time bring us out into a better region. And 
the matter of liveliest interest to us just now is the part that 
women can play, nay, that they are beginning to play, in 
this process, and their prospective value in that more just 
and free society to which socialists look forward. 

It is noteworthy that the socialist was first among political 
parties to give women an equal voice with men in public 
affairs and an equal share in managing the movement. 
Progressives have followed suit; but long before they were 
heard of, women had the vote within the socialist party. 
A suffrage plank, moreover, has always been in the socialist 
platform; and Miss Jessie Hughan, in her “American 
Socialism of the Present Day,” tells us that “the women 
have recently secured the addition to the demand, of an 
actual pledge to engage in an active campaign in that direc- 
tion, and since its insertion the party has come vigorously 
to the support of its women agitators. A Woman’s 
National Committee has been created, and local Woman’s 
Committees exist as integral parts of the various local 
organizations.” This reorganization is in line with what is 
going on elsewhere. In most European countries the laws 
until lately prohibited the entrance of women into political 
societies. The result was that Women’s Socialist Leagues 
or Unions were formed independently of the general organi- 
zation. In Germany, the Empire Association law in 1909 
gave women the right of assembly or association with politi- 
cal parties, and marked a new era for German working- 
women, who are now expected when socialists to join the 
party. Women’s membership has increased remarkably, 
rising within two years from 29,459 to 82,045. In Austria, 
women are still forced by the law to work in separate clubs. 
Here as in other European lands, however, the activity of 
women, whether within or without the party, is constantly 
increasing. Any member of the socialist party recognizes 
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that women take part in its political activities as naturally as 
men and with as little self-consciousness. Not so very many 
of them, though. Socialism seems in less danger than the 
churches of being flooded with women. “* we may trust the 
statistics that tell us that in the party more than ten per 
cent’”—not a large proportion, surely—‘are non-voting 
women, minors, or aliens.” This gives no clue to the propor- 
tion of woman voters in States that have the franchise, but it 
is probably not large. The principle of woman’s status is 
thoroughly recognized among socialists: here as elsewhere, 
she has yet to appreciate her full privileges. 

Meantime, there is more than accidental reason for this 
full recognition of women on the part of socialism. The 
change in emphasis which socialist theories demand carries 
with it an immense need for just what women can furnish. 
For more than half a century socialists have played a lead- 
ing though not an exclusive réle in a great process of 
education. The result is that we are all feeling our way 
towards the conception of a government whose function 
shall be no longer to restrict but to evoke energy: less to 
suppress impulses that threaten the common good, than to 
allure its children towards production, towards creation. 
In a word, the state, which in the old days of laissez faire 
was habitually conceived as a policeman, begins to be con- 
ceived as a mother. Its duty shall be to bring forth life 
in ever higher forms, and to foster that life wisely and 
lovingly. Is it imaginable that women shall be ignored 
in this great mothering? 

What evokes, what protects, is always by the instinct of 
the race dubbed feminine. Liberty continues to uplift her 
torch beside the golden door, though it be a curious freedom 
with little sheltering warmth to it, to which she welcomes 
the throngs of Ellis Island. Columbia, ample and motherly, 
stands erect on stamps and public buildings, albeit in her 
official capacity she was till lately exclusively composed of 
male units. By a similar pleasant paradox, Alma Mater 
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also was for a long time feminine as a personification only, 
resolving, when scrutinized in the concrete, into thousands 
of youths and men. Nevertheless, no Almus Pater could 
ever have called forth such loyalty from the alumni. It 
is the instinct behind these personifications which will 
recognize and use the feminine factor in the state of the 
future. For in order to be of public service, women have 
only to socialize their natural powers, and to transfer to a 
larger field the experience in which they are adepts already. 

Socialists believe that we are occupied with the trans- 
ference of society from a competitive to a codperative basis. 
Women are adapted to play a leading part in this trans- 
ference for two reasons,—one concerned with the motives 
habitual to them, the other with the type of service which 
they are accustomed to render. 

The constant objection is made to socialism that it would 
remove incentive; and by “incentive” is meant personal 
profit. Does it occur to the objector that half the race 
already, under normal conditions, works very hard indeed 
for motives in which gain or profit plays a subordinate part? 
One also hears it said that socialism is a sentimental creed, 
appropriate to the sex that jumps at conclusions, and has 
been sheltered from the shock of reality implied in the 
necessity to labor. This is a libel alike on socialism and on 
woman. It is probable that women perform at least half 
the labor on earth; however supine, they really ought to 
turn when accused of not being practical. They bring the 
whole race into the world, to begin with, which is no small 
enterprise; they play the chief part in fostering and edu- 
cating it; and they make its homes. But these things they 
do from motives quite different from those which are sup- 
posed to actuate the average man. Women respond very 
feebly to the incentive of gain. Nowadays, as they enter 
trades and professions, they are, to be sure, encountered 
by the economic problem, and it is a constant annoyance 
to them that they cannot afford to disregard it. That they 
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should seek a living wage, and be pleased when they com- 
mand high salaries, is only human and decent. But few 
women, except under pinch of want, care to devote their 
activities to making money. The pursuit does not interest 
them. A woman would rather have ten people to love and 
cherish her than ten thousand dollars any day. She likes 
to work hard: for pure motives of service, if she be a very 
good woman, for mixed motives, in which ambition and 
vanity may play a considerable part, if she be an ordinary 
person like most of us; but the craving for material profit 
is not instinctive to her. Only in circumstances where her 
nature has been warped, will she gloat over economic success 
or feel her depths satisfied with it. The rewards she 
craves are in affection, not in metal, and the incentive which 
anti-socialists consider essential to the protection of progress, 
hardly affects her at all. 

Therefore, if we are really advancing towards an order 
which must depreciate that old motive of personal profit, 
and depend for its success on other forces, we should find 
reinforcement in the habitual play on half the race of just 
the sort of impulses we shall require, and its response to 
the inducements we have to offer. This is the half which 
precisely now is socializing its activities and its ideals, and 
emerging from semi-Oriental seclusion to assume a full 
share of public duty. And we may notice with interest— 
since the development of the new order calls in a peculiar 
sense for wise foresight and long patience—that it is also 
the half which lives for the future, ever lavishing its devo- 
tion and fixing its vision on the welfare of the generation 
to be. 

It may indeed be well for us that the Woman’s Century 
has dawned. Nor need we resent or dread sneers at our 
womanish ideal of civilization. Christianity too has been 
scored as a womanish religion. But few think that a larger 
infusion of it would do us any harm. 

One reason why incentives of mere personal profit so 
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rarely play on women is that they have a group-conscious- 
ness far more evolved than that of men. This is due to the 
nature of their traditional work. Men are out in the open, 
fighting with other men, unit to unit. But women are the 
home-makers. Since the day of Solomon, and earlier, they 
have organized and controlled those forms of group-life 
which have been the vital centres of civilization. They have 
ruled households, and if any mere man thinks the manage- 
ment of a household an easy task, to be accomplished by 
loving intuitions and an expert knowledge of cooking, let 
him try it for a week. 

These households, till lately at least, normally contained 
masters and dependents, old and young. Read the quaint 
eighteenth-century novels if you wish to respect the func- 
tions of the lady. Watch her oversight of her domain, 
including the regulation of expenditures, the distribution 
of privilege, the reconciliation of differences. See her with 
her account books in her office, presiding over jellies in her 
pantry, directing her women at their weaving, educating 
her children, visiting her tenants, training her dependents. 
Hers is the duty to evoke from heterogeneous elements an 
harmonious social life, and to shape the activities of a highly 
complex group to unified ends. While the lady governs, 
her lord, if we trust the novels, is all too often occupied 
mainly with riding to hounds or heavy drinking. Trans- 
port the competent and charming Sophia Western with her 
squire father to these United States: which would be the 
better candidate for governor? 

Long before women talked about their sphere, they had 
it. And the reason why their long drill in home-making 
should make them of special value to the slowly evolving 
socialist state, is plain. For the group which they have 
shaped and controlled is a non-competitive one. The 
family is the best instance we have, on a small scale, of the 
coédperative methods and spirit which socialists believe it 
feasible gradually to establish in economic relations. It is 
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in many ways the prototype of the larger social forms at 
which we aim. 

The family was not always a type to emulate. Rauschen- 
busch, in “Christianizing the Social Order,” weili points 
out the long struggle by which it has become socialized, 
from the days when woman was viewed as booty—an epoch 
bequeathing traces even to the early forms of medieval 
romance—on through slow adjustments and advances. 
But, however imperfectly the ideal be realized, the family 
now represents a highly organized group of non-competi- 
tive activities. What it holds in common is far more 
important for its corporate welfare than what the members 
hold separately, personal possessions being minor and 
secondary as compared with the sustaining life in which 
all share. Shelter, service, vehicles, gardens—not to speak 
of more immaterial joys—are all possessed in purest com- 
munal fashion. In consumption, the mother studies the 
equal welfare of all, that they be fed and clothed without 
parsimony or waste. In distribution, fair play and a 
sound proportion between group ownership and private 
property must be observed. And here an active and just 
mind is needed, for there are delicate distinctions to be 
drawn. Children must be trained to respect their own 
property and that of others. Alice must not be allowed to 
walk off with Ursula’s rubbers. On the other hand, Tommy 
must “go shares” with the rest in riding the pony, else 
woe to the family peace. 

Parenthetically, it is worth noting that when the group 
ceases to be entirely codperative, through the introduction 
of dependent wage-earners, women make less of a success 
of it. They are not handling the servant problem well: 
not nearly as well as their husbands handle office-boys and 
clerks. One important reason probably is that they 
instinctively expect servants to enter into the codperative 
idea, working, not according to fixed measure for fixed 
profit, but according to the need for their services and in 
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a spirit of spontaneous pleasure in giving of their best. 
The maids, being in the business for economic reasons, do 
not easily adapt themselves to this idea. Why should they? 
They are never a really integral part of the group, however 
kindly treated; and they do not receive the impalpable 
rewards for their activities which the members of the family 
proper enjoy. Servants in the modern scheme of things 
represent an intrusion from a system in which activity is 
based on profit into one where it is based on growth and 
service. The two do not amalgamate; they never will; 
and the uneasy consciousness of this inconsistent situation 
generates the aggrieved distress and the frequent defiance 
from which many women suffer, whether mistresses or maids. 

Apart from the servant element, however, a family 
really is codperative to a high degree. In a decent house- 
hold, anyone “on the make” at the expense of others is 
swiftly found out and sharply disciplined, not only by his 
parents but by his brothers and sisters. Selfish little Johnny 
or Jenny seldom has an easy time of it, and gets many a sharp 
rap over the knuckles. The management of affairs assumes 
that each person’s energy is not only to contribute to his 
own well-being but that it must not detract from the com- 
mon good. Indeed, it is rather bound to further such good 
and to enrich the whole group-life. 

Now Jenny will not have much to unlearn when she 
grows up and enlarges her energies. If she is allowed a 
normal feminine life and is not pushed out into the industrial 
struggle, she can continue to apply the principles in which 
she has been drilled. But alas for Johnny! If he enters 
industry or business, he will have to learn that it will not 
do to treat employees, employers, or competitors as he was 
taught to treat his little brothers and sisters. Those sweet 
courtesies, those other-regarding instincts, in which mother 
trained him so carefully, will have a hard time to survive. 
We are lucky if Johnny does not turn a bit cynical from 
the discovery. It is to be feared that he will not be predis- 
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posed to socialized theories: they are quite likely to look 
to him like a childish attempt to return from manhood to 
the rule of the nursery. And if, by degrees, the socialist 
dream should actually be realized, and the devil-take-the- 
hindmost scramble be superseded by codperative industrial 
forms, he will be likely to adapt himself rather awkwardly. 
Jenny, on the other hand, ought to take to the new state 
of things like a duck to water. 

And before it arrives, let us hope that she will have gained 
her vote, and be in position to enter with full freedom and 
energy upon her grave and blessed business of mothering 
the state. She will have so much less to unlearn than 
Johnny! So few rooted prejudices and habits to discard 
in adapting herself to the conduct of a non-competitive 
social order! And she will have had a training of immense 
positive value, inherited from the traditions of her sex from 
the beginning of time. 

It is only in a socialized community that the full power 
of women, so beautifully described by John Ruskin in 
“Sesame and Lilies,” can exert itself, projecting into the 
wider life exactly the same power that is entrusted to her 
in the home: 


Generally we are under the impression that a man’s duties are public 
and a woman’s private. But this is not altogether so. A man has 
a personal work or duty relating to his own home, and a public work 
or duty, which is the expansion of the other, relating to the state. So 
a woman has a personal work or duty, relating to her own home, and a 
public work or duty, which is also the expansion of that. 

Now the man’s work for his own home is—to secure its maintenance, 
progress, and defense: the woman’s to secure its order, comfort, and 
loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man’s duty, as a member of a 
commonwealth, is to assist in the maintenance, in the advance, in the 
defense, of the state. The woman’s duty as a member of the common- 
wealth, is to assist in the ordering, in the comforting, in the beautiful 
adornment of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if need be, against 
insult and spoil, that also, not in a less but in a more devoted measure, 
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he is to be at the gate of his country, leaving his home, if need be, even 
to the spoiler, to do his more incumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be within her gates, as the 
centre of order, the balm of distress, and the mirror of beauty: that she 
is also to be without her gates, where order is more difficult, distress 
more imminent, loveliness more rare. 


Order, comfort, loveliness! Women are not waiting for 
the arrival of the socialist state to begin consecrating them- 
selves to the realization of these ideals in the common life 
of the state. Their emerging into public life keeps exact 
pace with the gradual socializing of our conception of public 
duty. The countless organizations for social service and 
reform in which more and more they take the lead, are the 
growing points of that new democracy in which it will one 
day be granted that the protective and creative functions 
are as fundamental as the defensive. Vision and organizing 
power are not indeed lacking among men; but it is the 
women who are just now more numerous in applying them 
through all spontaneous forms of social service. The 
process goes on silently, logically. Have we not recently 
witnessed the advent of American women in politics; not, 
let us gratefully say, by a militant stress on their rights, 
but by a response to the call for service? It is inevitable 
that Jane Addams should pass from Hull House to aid 
in organizing a political party; that Julia Lathrop should 
become head of a children’s Bureau; and that Katharine 
Bement Davis should be appointed by the Mayor of New 
York City to be the head of the Department of Correction. 
For the Woman’s Century has dawned only because 
civilization can no longer fulfill its wider functions without 
her. 

One more lesson may be noted from the experience of 
the family. It is that a group which commands moderate 
resources yields the best results in character and capacity. 
In the home sustained by an income of fifteen hundred 
dollars a year or less, the woman becomes too often a weary 
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drudge, and the children dragging at her skirts rarely 
grow up to be a social asset. But the other woman, who 
commands retinues of servants, summer and winter resi- 
dences, and an income of, say, over thirty thousand a year, is 
hardly better off. Queen over a small kingdom, if she is 
conscientious she knows no leisure; yet that kingdom exists 
for no end outside itself, and the social utility of the whole 
affair may be doubted. By actual observation, it is from 
the home of moderate means, where the mistress if com- 
petent can command some independence as her children 
grow up, that the best resources of the nation are garnered. 
Any close student of American life agrees with Matthew 
Arnold, that vast discrepancies in wealth make for a decline 
in civilization. The point is worth noting; for it strengthens 
the socialist endeavor, to make moderate conditions, subject 
of course to reasonable variations in scale, general if not 
universal. 

Time was, when the family presented even a better minia- 
ture of the state than to-day, for, as is often pointed out, 
it used to comprise activities of production as well as con- 
sumption. It spun its own linen, raised its own food. We 
have changed all that, and, with one interesting exception, 
the production of food values in the kitchen, women leave 
problems of production to the men. It has been well said 
that if they want to stick to the home in the old sense, they 
will have to pursue it—as unluckily many are perforce 
doing—into the canning factory and the textile mill. 
“Woman’s sphere,” if one holds her to pure household 
duties, is shrinking every day. Here is one reason among 
many for giving her duties outside. The duties left her 
within are, however, those on which the modern state places 
fresh emphasis; for consumption and distribution, managed 
pretty much at haphazard in the older order from which we 
are emerging, are precisely matters of nearest social concern, 
calling for most effective social control, according to the 
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socialist idea. 'The expert feminine knowledge of them on 
a small scale will be a special asset when they come to be 
handled on a large scale. 

Not that the importance of production could ever be 
scouted. Production, consumption, distribution: creating 
things, using things, sharing things,—these are the basic 
energies of the race. Socialists desire to see the organs of 
the Common Will caring directly, not indirectly or apolo- 
getically, for such matters. Such absorption by these organs 
of responsibility for the economic interests of the race is no 
vision. It is a process of which we have already witnessed 
the inception. Now that our epic has become “Tools and 
the Man,” politics can no longer be concerned chiefly 
with the defense of frontiers or the preservation of order. 
It must concern itself with the maintenance of life. 

In this great process, men and women alike have their 
part to play. And the men also are getting ready. A 
new type of industrial leadership has become mature. Let 
us use it to social ends. We shudder at the revelations of 
the all-controlling grip exercised by big business over 
politics. Yet the forces that have led to this are healthy in 
the main, from the socialist point of view. What must be done 
is to bring them out into the open—to adopt for the public 
good these new political functions which have grown up so 
secretly,—and in adopting, of course, to socialize and con- 
trol. So a situation which big business itself begins to 
recognize as untenable and undesirable will be ended, and 
the rising generation, profiting by its hard-won command 
of efficiency, will apply similar powers to more public ends. 
Why should we doubt that the strong men of this new 
generation will work for the state with as much zest as their 
fathers worked for profit? Why should not rewards of 
honor and achievement, plus generous salaries, taste as sweet 
to them as the knowledge of accumulated millions has 
tasted to the masters of the passing age? Statesmen have 
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never worked for money; and to govern production, 
developing and regulating the resources of the world, will 
be part of the task of the statesmen of the future. 

No less statesmanlike must be the qualities and functions 
of the women who will take their place beside the men. 
Paternalism has become an obnoxious epithet; it carries 
with it from patriarchal days an unpleasant hint of autoc- 
racy. Maternalism is better. The word stands for an 
authority more tender, a discipline more intimate, a foster- 
ing care more humble. The socialist state must see to it 
that national housekeeping be punctilious as private, in 
jealous watch over the purity of food products, the cleanli- 
ness of cities, the avoidance of waste and want. Above all, 
defying Nietzsche, defying laissez faire, it must ensure a 
wisely tender care for the least and last of its children, for the 
aged, the helpless, the feeble. To carry out this great ideal, 
the Mother State of which we dream will need the help of its 
women. Columbia is already calling them, these women; 
and everywhere, in small villages, in large cities, through 
private means, through philanthropies, through political 
agitation, through trade-union leagues, through the socialist 
party, they are responding to the call. Gravely, buoyantly, 
they approach; they stretch forth hands eager to comfort the 
weak, to order the confused, to add to civilization the touch 
of loveliness. They have seen the vision of Justice, and 
they rejoice to aid in the task that lies before us—the task, 
which socialism understands more definitely than any other 
phase in the reform movement, of transforming society from 
the likeness of a battle-field to the likeness of a home. 











THE PERSONALITY OF TAGORE 


By Basanta Koomar Roy 


{Unless otherwise expressly stated, the translations from Tagore have 
been made by the writer of this article Tue Epitor] 


OETRY is a part of our daily life in India. The first 

blessing the newly born baby receives on entering this 
world is in verse; when the growing child does anything 
improper, the mother recites a little poem telling him of 
the unwelcome consequences of such a deed; when the child 
goes to school, the first lessons after the alphabet are given 
in verse; when the grown-up boy takes to learning Sanskrit, 
one of the first slokas to be impressed on his plastic mind 
is that “the two great blessings which hallow the horrors 
of this hard world are—tasting the sweet nectar of poetry 
and keeping good company.” Most of the subjects this 
Sanskrit scholar has to learn are written in verse—the rules 
of grammar, the aphorisms of philosophy or logic, the 
sciences of botany or medicine, astronomy, chemistry, and 
physics. The “Ramayana,” the most widely read book in 
all India, is in verse. At marriage, the young couple are 
united by mantrams in verse; and again, when after death 
the human body is consigned to fire or earth, it is the Hindu 
Muse of poetry that has the last words to say. 

It was in such a country, and in a family that has been 
in the very forefront of the modern intellectual renaissance 
in Bengal, that Rabindranath Tagore was born in the spring 
of 1861. His father used to travel a good deal; and so 
could not always take personal care of the training of his 
children. Unfortunately, the rearing of the boy, instead of 
being in the hands of his mother and the maids, was left to 
the men-servants. They were terrible taskmasters, and 
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were most cruel to the child. To simplify their work of 
watching their ward, they used to shut him up in a room; 
and very often, in punishing him, they would make a circle 
with chalk inside the room and command him not to stir 
out of the circle. Fortunately for the child, the circle used 
to be near a window which looked into a garden, with its 
pond, flower-beds, and orchards. There he used to watch 
the kaleidoscopic movements of the people, the animals, and 
the birds. The ducks, playing in the water and hunting for 
food, and the people—some gossiping and basking in the 
sun, others plucking fruits or flowers,—were so fascinating 
to him that he would sometimes even forget the sorrows of 
his solitary imprisonment. 

The lonesome existence in the locked room naturally made 
the child pensive; and the seeds of his subsequent mysticism 
were sown there. Tagore thus refers to this early time in 
a passage which may be translated as follows: “Whenever 
I look back to my childhood days, this stands prominent 
in my memory, that the life and the world seemed full of 
mystery. I felt and thought every day that everywhere 
there was present something incomprehensible, and there 
was no certainty of my ever meeting Him at any definite 
time. It seemed that nature used to close her hands and ask 
me: “Tell what I have in my hands.’ I never dared to 
answer, for nothing was impossible to be found there.” 

The child was then only six years old; and one morning 
he saw one of his elder brothers and his cousin Satya going 
to school for the first time. He begged to be sent with 
them, but was refused the privilege. He began to cry and 
make everybody miserable. His teacher at home lost his 
temper and, slapping him sharply on the cheek, said: 
“Some day you will cry more not to go to school than you 
are crying now to go to school.” Before long, Tagore saw 
this prophecy fulfilled. For soon afterwards, when his 
turn came to go to school he was happy; but when he was 
in school he did not enjoy it in the least. To pass from one 
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bondage to another was too much for this nature-loving 
child. He was transferred from the Oriental Seminary to 
the Normal School to see if that suited him better. There, 
too, history repeated itself. 

As Goethe did not like his school because his fellow stu- 
dents were rough, similarly Tagore did not like the Normal 
School as the students were anything but pleasant to him; 
but more than that, he could not learn to like a certain 
teacher, for whom he had a whole-hearted hatred. Tagore 
thus tells his story: “I quite remember my experience with 
one of my teachers. He was wont to use such harsh lan- 
guage that out of contempt I would never answer any of 
his questions. All the year round I monopolized the last 
place in his class, and spoke not a word, but thought within 
myself and sought to solve many great problems of life. 
I remember one of them: How to defeat an enemy, even 
though I had no weapons. The solution was that if I 
might train lions, tigers, and dogs to start the fight, then vic- 
tory would be easy. ... Thus one year was spent, and at 
the annual examination our papers were examined by Srijut 
Madhusudan Bachaspati. I won the highest grade in the 
class. My teacher was furious and told the authorities that 
partiality must have been shown to me—a blockhead. Then 
under the direct supervision of the superintendent of the 
school, I was examined a second time, and that time, too, I 
fortunately kept up my record.” First or last in the class, 
Tagore did not like the school at all. So his guardians took 
him out and sent him to Bengal Academy—an Anglo- 
Indian school. Though there was no special cause of com- 
plaint against the students or the teachers, still it was to 
him a school—“a prison house,” “a ghastly hospital,’’—his 
bugbear. 

At the same time he was studying at home, with different 
teachers, subjects like Bengali literature, English literature, 
biology, physiology, geography, geometry, history, physics, 
music, gymnastics, and wrestling. Of all subjects English 
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was of least interest to him. His Bengali teacher tried his 
best to make Tagore feel that the English language was 
very charming. With melodramatic intensity, the teacher 
would recite some of the most sonorous passages from the 
famous English poets to make the child feel the beauty 
of English verse. But that excited nothing but the mirth 
of the boy. He would go into hysterics with laughter, and 
his teacher would blush and give up reciting, and with it 
all hope of turning his pupil into an English scholar. And 
yet this boy, forty years later, as the author of “Gitanjali,” 
was to give to the world a new style in English prose, rich 
in its singular simplicity, but superb in its rhythmic effect. 

These studies in science and in literature were not, how- 
ever, all that Tagore was doing. His best thoughts were 
engrossed in the development of his art. He had already 
felt within himself an all-devouring poetic impulse. The 
first breath of poetry touched him when he was only five 
years old. After finishing the syllables, he began to learn 
words and very simple, short sentences. One morning he 
read two short sentences that rhymed: 


Jal pawray (water falls) 
Pata nawray (leaves tremble) 


This mute water-fall and the imagined gentle tremor of 
the leaves—their idea, their sound, their rhyme,—gave the 
child an ecstatic thrill. To quote the poet’s own account 
of it: “This is the first poetry of the primordial poet that 
touched my heart. When I remember the inexplicable joy 
I felt over those words at that time, I realize why rhyming 
is such an essential factor in verse-making. It is due to 
this that the words do not end with the end of the sound. 
Their thrill survives their import. The thrill from the 
rhyme lingers in the ears and vibrates in the mind. That 
whole day my heart was leaping with joy as water was 
spraying and the leaves were rustling in my inner conscious- 
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child’s poetical soul sprang from a Bengali phrase which is 
virtually the same as Swinburne’s “Lisp of leaves and ripple 
of rain.” 

The boy-poet’s nephew, J yotiprokash, older than himself, 
gave him the first lesson in composing poems. One day at 
noon when Tagore was only seven years old, J yotiprokash 
suddenly took him by the arm, and led him into his study 
and said: 

“You have to write poems.” 

“How can I do it? I do not know how,” the boy replied. 

“T shall teach you. I have been reading Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet,’ and though I am not a poet, I feel from your 
turn of mind that, with proper training, you may become 
a great and original poet.” 

Jyotiprokash took paper and pencil and showed him the 

way to compose poems in payar chanda (verse of fourteen 
syllables). This was the first lesson in poetry of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who has now to his credit about one hundred 
volumes of poems, dramas, essays, short stories, and novels. 
Here is what he himself says of it: “Thus far, verse was a 
thing only to be seen and read in the printed pages, with 
no signs of corrections or alterations, nay, not even a trace 
of the weakness of the human mind. I was even afraid 
to think that such a thing could be written by trying. 
When I realized that by patching together a few words 
it turned out to be payar chanda, and the whole thing 
blossomed into a poem, I stood disillusioned about the 
mysterious glory of composing verses.” 

Just about this time, the boy’s father returned home after 
a long absence in other parts of India. “The Maharshi” 

(the Great Sage), as Tagore’s father was often called, felt 
that the child was not to blame for his dislike of schools. 
He called him to his room on the third floor of their palatial 
home at Jorasanko, Calcutta, and enquired if he would like 
to go to the Himalayas for a trip. The boy was jubilant 
and shouted the loudest “Yes” of his life. To be out of 
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school, and then to go to the Himalayas—what a chance! 
The Maharshi ordered some excellent suits of clothes for 
him, and feeling proud in the new clothes, stockings, and 
gold-embroidered satin cap, Rabindranath, with his blank- 
book and pencil, started for the Himalayas. On the way, 
they stopped for a time at their Bolpur home. There 
Tagore would write poems, sitting with his bare feet out- 
stretched on the green grass under a young cocoanut tree; 
and in the evenings he would sing devotional songs for his 
father. 

When they reached the Himalayas, the boy was not only 
wildly enthusiastic over the majestic mountain world all 
around him, but he was enthusiastic, too, because his father 
gave him freedom of movement, except that he forbade him 
an ice-water bath every morning. Tagore used to roam 
about from mountain to mountain, finding company in 
the rocks, trees, springs, and the unlimited sky overhead. 
Under the motherly care of the Himalayas, the boy’s mind 
began to expand as does the water in a flood. What he says 
about the training he received from his far-sighted father 
we commend to parents and educators: “Once in a while, 
with a stick in hand, I would rove from one mountain to 
another; but father never showed the least anxiety on my 
account. I noticed that up to his last days he never stood 
in the way of my freedom. I have had occasion to do many 
things against his wish and liking. He could have easily 
punished me by way of correction, but he never did. He 
used to wait for the unfolding of the truth within me; for 
he knew that to accept truth one must learn to love it 
spontaneously. He knew also that if one travelled far away 
from truth, still he might, some day, find his way back to it, 
but if external and artificial punishment compelled one 
blindly to follow the supposed truth, the way back to 
the real truth was eternally blocked. ... He was never 
afraid that I would make mistakes, he was never perturbed 
at the prospect of my suffering through mistakes. He used 
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to hold lofty ideals before me, but he never lifted the rod of 
chastisement.” 

When his father sent him back to Caleutta, his elder 
brothers at home put him in school again against his repeated 
remonstrances; but he outwitted them by playing truant. 
At last, he was taken out of school in disgust, and his eldest 
sister remarked in despair: “We all expected that ‘Rabi’ 
would make his mark in the world; but our hopes have been 
nipped in the bud by the waywardness of the boy—and now 
he will be the only unsuccessful man in the family.” Once 
out of school, he devoted his whole time to artistic pursuits, 
and at the age of fourteen wrote “Balmiki-Prativa’—a 
musical drama which has been published at the beginning 
of his book of songs entitled “Gan.” In its presentation 
Tagore took the prominent part of Balmiki, and his niece 
Prativa took the part of the heroine. It may be mentioned, 
by the way, that Tagore still often acts in his school plays; 
and it is said by dramatic critics that, had he chosen the 
stage, he would have been one of the greatest of Bengali 
actors. 

His guardians, not satisfied with this fruitless pursuit, 
decided to send him to London to study for the bar. The 
Maharshi gave his unwilling consent. The call of the 
unknown hastened Rabindranath’s departure for London. 
But once there, his spirit again revolted against compulsory 


. study, and within a year he returned to his beloved Bengal, 


a full-fledged man of eighteen. Now in the full flush of 
youth, his passions and emotions ran riot. His boyhood 
mysticism returned to the forests and flowers, the moun- 
tains and stars, whence it had originally emanated. Though 
Tagore was never a Byron, he drank deep of the wine 
of youth. He was no longer a mystic, but an uncom- 
promising realist. He admits that at this time he was not 
in sympathy with the attitude of his family. In his fiftieth 
year, Tagore, looking back on this time of his life, wrote: 
“The period of my life between the ages of sixteen and 
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twenty-three was one of extreme wildness and irregularity. 
As at the dawn of creation when the demarcation between 
land and water was not pronounced, huge-bodied and 
strange-looking amphibious animals used to rove in the 
primitive forests full of branchless trees, so at the dawn of 
youth my inner longings assumed gigantic proportions, 
and wonderful forms of chiaroscuro used to roam in the 
shade of an unknown, pathless, and endless wilderness. 
These longings did not know themselves nor did they know 
the purpose of their existence. The reason of their not 
knowing themselves was responsible for their attempt, at 
every step, to imitate something else.” 

What a poetic way of expressing a simple thing! The 
poet has embodied this idea in his poem, “The Gleaming 
Vision of Youth,” which has appeared in translation in his 
recently published volume, “The Gardener”: 

I run as a musk-deer runs in the shadow of the forest mad with his 
own perfume. 

The night is the night of mid-May, the breeze is the breeze of the 
south. 

I lose my way and I wander, I seek what I cannot get, I get what 
I do not seek. 


From my heart comes out and dances the image of my own desire. 
The gleaming vision flits on. 

I try to clasp it fimly, it eludes me and leads me astray. 

I seek what I cannot get, I get what I do not seek. 


It was at this time when the “deer was running mad with 
his own perfume,” that Tagore wrote such poems as 
“Despair of Hope” and “Lamentation of Joy.” The latter 
may be translated thus: 

With a long-drawn sigh, Joy opened its languorous eyes and said 
“T am all alone in such a moon-kissed night,” and soon all his thoughts 
bloomed in the song—“I am fearfully alone, I have nobody to call my 
own—lI am all alone, I am all alone.” 

I approached him and gently asked: “Whom do you expect to comfort 
you, Joy?” 

Joy began to weep and said: “Love, Love, Love, my friend.” 
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Joy continued: “I would fain put an end to my existence and 
reincarnate myself as sorrow.” 

“Why this wild desperation, Joy?” I asked. 

“Why! I am all alone, all alone, I have nobody to call my own.” 

“Whom would you be happy to get, whom does your heart pant for, 
Joy?” I inquired. 

Again tears glistened in his eyes and he said: “Love, Love, my friend, 
Love alone.” 


Love was the dominant note in the poet’s life at this 
period of uncertainty. It was then that he wrote his 
“Chitrangada,” an ultra-realistic poetic drama, which pro- 
voked harsh criticism. It was at this period, also, that 
Tagore wrote some of his most beautifully idealistic love 
poems. Many of them are thoroughly realistic, even though 
irrational admirers are striving to attach a spiritual, an 
esoteric, significance to them. We are sorry to see that 
Tagore himself has disfigured, in translation, some of his 
best love poems published in “The Gardener,” owing to 
his attempt to take out of them all their “spice.” Art 
should not be afraid of anything, or anybody. 

Like other men, Tagore was created with a dual nature,— 
part sensuous and part spiritual. Even though the sensuous 
was uppermost for a time, the other never deserted him 
altogether. There was always that ineffable feeling of his 
inherited spirituality. The story of the struggle between 
the sensuous and the spiritual within him found the fullest 
expression in his most exquisite love poem—“The Beloved 
at Night and Morning,” which in our translation necessarily 
loses much of its original beauty: 


I 
Last night we were seated in a pleasure garden in enchanting sur- 
roundings. The darkness of the night was blanched with moonbeams, 
and a soft wind robbed the flowers of their fragrance. 


I held before your mouth the brimming cup of the wine of youth. 
You looked at my eyes and slowly took the cup in your hand, and your 
kiss-laden lips parted in a faint but eloquent smile and sipped the cup 
of youth’s wine; and we both were intoxicated with love. 
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I took off your veil with my hands, trembling with an ecstatic 
nervousness, and then placed your dear hands, tender as the lotus leaves, 
next to my heart. Your eyes were half-closed by the languor of love 
and you spoke not a word. I unbound your hair and slowly hid your 
radiant face within my heart. 


Beloved! In the moon-kissed night, with smiling consent, you sub- 
mitted to all the tyrannies of our first union of love. 


II 


In this peaceful morning mellowed by pure and fragrant air, I see 
you dressed in white after your morning bath, as you walk swan-like 
along the lonely Ganges. A flower-basket is hanging from your left 
hand as you pluck flowers with the other. I hear the distant morning 
music of the temple, in this pure and fragrant morning by the lonely 
river Ganges. 


Goddess! a fresh vermilion line illumines the parting of your hair, 
and a sanka bracelet adorns your left wrist. Oh, in what a transfigured 
form you appear to me this morning! Last night you were the sweet- 
heart of my pleasure garden; and this morning you appear as my 
goddess divine. 


In this pure and fragrant morning by the lonely river Ganges, I look 
at you from afar with my head bowed in reverent awe. 


Tagore did not, however, have to struggle very long to 
attain the highest truth. When the time was ripe, the 
illumination came of itself one morning, and the Divine 
Beloved revealed himself quite unexpectedly and in a singu- 
lar way. The whole day a poem flowed out spontaneously 
from his discovered self, which, to my mind, is his most 
important work. The poem—‘“Nirjharer Sapna Bhanga” 
(Fountain Awakened from its Dream)—though not tech- 
nically of the highest order, yet in its rugged beauty and 
in the revelation of the inner emotions of the poet on that 
day, is a masterpiece. It is also significant in that it throws 
light on the development of the poetry of Tagore. In 
reading the following striking passages from it, one should 
remember that “Rabi”’—the shortened form of the poet’s 
name—means “the sun”: 
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I do not know how my life after all these years could have such an 
awakening to-day. Neither do I know how in this morning the true 
rays of the sun (Rabi) could have entered my heart or the music of the 
morning bird could have penetrated into the very depth of the darkness 
of my heart’s cave. 


Now that my whole being is once awakened, I cannot control the 
desires and longings of my heart. Look! the whole world is trembling 
to its very foundation, the hills and the mountains are falling in con- 
fusion; and the foam-crested waves are swelling in anger as if to tear 
out the heart of this earth to wreak vengeance for its restricted liberty. 
The ocean, rendered boisterously jubilant by the touch of the rays 
of the morning sun, desires to engulf the world in its pursuit for 
self-fulfillment. 


Oh, cruel Providence! Why hast Thou put even oceans under 
restraint? 


I—the liberated I—shall incessantly shower tenderness all around 
me. With dishevelled hair and flowers in my hands, and with a radiance 
that will dim the sun, I shall be borne on the wings of rainbows and 
travel from mountain to mountain and from planet to planet; or I shall 
assume the form of rivers and thus flow from one country to another 
te sing my message, my song. 

Something inexplicable has happened, my whole being is aching with 
an awakening; and I hear at a distance the call of the Great Ocean. 
Yes, it calls! it calls! The Great Ocean calls! And yet, and yet—at 
this moment, why all these walls around me! Still my heart hears the 
call that says: 

“Who wishes to come? who wishes to come? Those that wish to 
come, do come after breaking the stone walls of bondage, after bedew- 
ing the hard world with love, after washing the forests into new 
green, after setting the flowers abloom, after comforting the broken 
heart of the world with the last breath of their life—if then any soul 
wishes to enter my life, then come, come.” 


I come, I come—where is He, and where is His country? I do not 
care, I shall pour forth the last drop of the water of my life in this 
world, and I shall sing tender songs; and my anxiety-stricken heart 
shall mingle its life with the life of the distant Ocean. Thus my song 
shall end. 


But bondage again, bondage all around me! What a terrible prison 
is this! Let blows fall upon blows and thus break, break the prison! 
for the morning birds have sung a strange song, and the true rays of 
the sun have entered my heart to-day. 
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In the original, this poem has something of the Miltonic 
force which is usually so lacking in the writings of Tagore. 

Prince Gautama heard the call, then left the world and 
all that it held for him, and became an ascetic and after- 
wards the Buddha; Chaitanya heard the call, left his dear 
mother, wife, and child to gain salvation by renouncing the 
world. But Rabindranath heard the call and clung to the 
world more closely than ever; his attachment for the world 
ripened into selfish love for the oppressed and suffering 
millions of famine-stricken and superstition-ridden India. 
So he sings in “Gitanjali”: 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace of 
freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 

Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy wine of various 
colours and fragrance, filling this earthen vessel to the brim. 

My world will light its hundred different lamps with thy flame and 
place them before the altar of thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of sight 
and hearing and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all my 
desires ripen into fruits of love. 


Tagore no doubt believes with William Blake that “Man 
has no body distinct from his soul”; but he goes a step 
further and, unlike his father, who was a dualist, believes 
in the non-dualist doctrine of the Vedanta,—that this world 
is not only made by God, but is made of God as well. So, 
unlike some Swamis, who preach asceticism, he does not 
believe in salvation by renunciation, but by assimilation of 
the best that there is in the world; even the worst at its 
worst, he thinks, is not permanently bad, but is on the path 
towards ultimate perfection. The contrast between the idea 
of renunciation and the non-dualist philosophy he most 
exquisitely brings out in a poem which he thus translates: 

At midnight the would-be ascetic announced: 

“This is the time to give up my home and seek for God. Ah, who has 


held me so long in delusion here?” 
God whispered, “I,” but the ears of the man were stopped. 
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With a baby asleep at her breast lay his wife, peacefully sleeping on 
one side of the bed. 

The man said, “Who are ye that have fooled me so long?” 

The voice said again, “They are God,” but he heard it not. 

The baby cried out in its dream, nestling close to its mother. 

God commanded, “Stop, fool, leave not thy home,’ but still he 
heard not. 

God sighed and complained, “Why does my servant wander to seek 
me, forsaking me?” 


At the time of the vision which helped him to find himself, 
Tagore was about thirty years old. This was the real 
beginning of his artistic career. Writings of permanent 
value began to pour from his mind and pen with perfect 
spontaneity. His Brahmo Sangit (religious songs) became 
deeper in thought and more universal in character—songs 
that every morning, noon, and night draw tears from the 
eyes of many devotees. They are songs not so much to 
sing as to feel. Many a soul is suffused with devotional 
emotion by the reciting of a single passage from one of 
them. 

About this time, Tagore was asked by his father to 
assume the management of the family Zamindary in the 
Bengal villages. The young poet accepted the offer, and 
for years, off and on, lived in a house-boat on the Padma 
and other rivers, in closest communion with nature. He 
observed, studied, loved, and caressed ‘nature in all its 
aspects. In the farming communities, he came in touch with 
the illiterate but intelligent, high-thinking, and devout 
Bengal peasants and was inspired by their simplicity of 
spirit, and devotional idealism. In return, he looked after 
their material needs, and administered justice “tempered 
with mercy.” To help them in sickness, he privately took 
up the study of harmless homeopathy, and at any hour of 
the day or night would visit the sick and give medicine, thus 
winning the hearts of the people. The profound influence of 
the benign River Padma and the vast plains on its banks 
is reflected everywhere in his subsequent writings. Here 
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he imbibed that spirit which made him clothe his “golden 
Bengal” in an idealistic garb, and gave him a deeper 
insight into that consciousness that feels the presence of the 
Infinite in the basic realities of life. Here he gathered 
material for many of his short stories. His letters from his 
house-boat are prose poems. 

But life is not all joy for anybody. The death of several 
of his children was a cruel blow to him. Out of his intensity 
of feeling, he wrote many beautiful child-poems, and the 
world gained “Shishu,” recently translated and published 
as “The Crescent Moon.” Let us quote one, perhaps the 
most touching of them all. As translated by A. Chakravarti, 
the poem recalls Tennyson in form, but Blake in spirit. It 
is entitled “Farewell”: 

Mother darling, let me go, oh! let me go! 
In the dim and early dawn, 

When you stretch your empty arms 
And cry “Oh, Baby mine!” 

I shall whisper “Baby is not here’”— 
Mother darling, let me go. 


I shall be but a breath of the blowing wind 
And pass by your breast as a sigh— 

You can never hold me fast in your arms. 
I'll be a wave of the water 

And none can ever know what I am. 
When you bathe, I shall play all around you. 


When at night the rain falls down in showers, 
You will lie in our bed alone and think of me; 
The patter of drops on the leaves will be my voice, 
I shall flash in lightning through your windows— 
Do you think you will know my wild laughter then? 

Mother darling, let me go. 


When the night is late and dark 
And you are wakeful and sad, 

I'll be a star and softly whisper “Sleep, mother dear.’ 
When at last you are sleeping, worn and tired, 

I’ll be the moonbeam that rests on your bed, 
And kiss your sweet closed eyes. 


, 
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If your eyelids are open even so little 
I shall come peeping in as a dream, 
And love you while you're asleep; 
Then you will wake with a start, 
And feel for me in the bed— 
But I shall have vanished, where nobody knows. 


It is not only the literary world that has gained by these 
bereavements; national idealism in Bengal has received a 
tremendous impetus from the sorrows of the poet. Tagore 
did everything in his power to save the lives of his children, 
but he failed. He had some consolation. Death at home 
made him think of the deaths all around him. Meaillions of 
men, women, and children were perishing every year all 
over India from preventable famines and preventable dis- 
eases. Why should people die of starvation when there 
was plenty in the country? Why should the death-rate 
increase in India, but decrease in other countries? There 
was something wrong somewhere! As he had been initiated 
into the tenets of Indian Nationalism by men like Raj- 
narayan Bose and Jyotirindranath Tagore in his early 
boyhood, Rabindranath had always been patriotic, but these 
thoughts of the unnecessary deaths in India intensified his 
patriotic fervor. He at once realized that the national con- 
gresses and conferences, begging the government to dole 
out reforms, could not save India. If India was to be 
saved, she must be saved by intellect not by “petitions” or 
the “begging bowl.” And he also realized the truth of the 
statement that “nations are destroyed or flourish in propor- 
tion as their poetry, painting, and music are destroyed or 
fiourish.” So this poet-musician began to produce his stir- 
ring patriotic poems and songs. His lays of ancient India 
(Katha o Kahini) have for many years been recited by 
schoolboys and schoolgirls before large audiences on all 
important occasions. These lays inspire love and pride for 
the India of yesterday. And his patriotic songs deal with 
the present complex situation, and inspire the people to 
suffer, to sacrifice, and to unite for national regeneration. 
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The poems and the songs of Tagore, together with the 
poems and the writings of other great literary men and 
women of Bengal, have done their work. Bengal is to-day 
the very heart of India’s Nationalist movement; and it is 
practically impossible to exaggerate the influence of Tagore 
upon it. He wants to lift India to a high pinnacle of glory 
and success. Here is his prayer for his country, in his own 
English words: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 


Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 


domestic walls; 
Where works come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches the arms towards perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening thought 


and action— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 


And he thus urges all to help to attain this “heaven of free- 
dom”: “Friends, thére is no time to dream any more, the 
time for united action has come.” 

About ten years ago, Tagore’s wife died, and the shock 
of this bereavement drew him still nearer to God, and so 
closer to action. He felt that if there was a panacea for all 
of India’s evils, it was education, liberal education full of 
freedom and love. So he left Calcutta, went to Bolpur, and 
there in memory of his father, he founded, without a single 
building, but with five or six children gathered together 
under the mango trees, his model school, now the famous 
“Bolpur Brahmo Vidyalay.” ‘Tagore is at the head of the 
school. Many incorrigible children are sent there. But 
under the influence of love and freedom, they become ideal 
characters. He loves the children; and the children love 
him so much that on holidays many of them refuse to go 
home to their parents, preferring to stay with their beloved 
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“Guru” (teacher). This school is now the principal object 
of Tagore’s care. He is planning to open a department of 
industrial education, and no doubt the Nobel Prize money 
will be utilized for the fruition of this noble project. 

While he himself is solving some of the puzzling problems 
of education in his idealistic way, he has dedicated his only 
son and one of his sons-in-law, both graduates of the agri- 
cultural department of the University of Lllinois, to the 
cause of rural improvement. They are organizing rural 
banks and codperative credit societies, and teaching the 
farmers modern methods of agriculture in the village of 
Shilaidaha, where the poet spent so many years of his life 
in a house-boat, sharing the joys and the sorrows of his 
rayats. 

Since settling at Bolpur, Tagore’s lyric genius has reached 
its height in “Gitanjali’; and his mysticism, in his drama 
“Raja.” Here he lives a life of unalloyed simplicity, think- 
ing most exalted thoughts, writing poems and plays, loving 
the children in the school and the birds in the woods. Though 
he is so unassuming that he often cooks his own meals in an 
“economic cooker,” he is always reading in English the 
latest important books in philosophy and literature. Thus 
he spends his days in this quiet spot, in constant communion 
with the Godhead, and radiating calmness all around his 
modern hermitage. Rich in its spiritual wealth, resplendent 
in its exalted emotions, the personality of Rabindranath 
Tagore is a living lyric of the rarest quality; and we are 
not at all surprised to see that this great genius of the East 
has at last been welcomed in the West with such a chorus 
of applause. 

When the West discovers the East, and the East discovers 
the West, humanity will discover itself automatically. Then 
the illumination will come to “break the walls,” and this 
world will be “one luminous whole,” “one perfect music.” 
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(After hearing a lecture on the origins of religion) 
By JoHNn ERSKINE 


Here in the lonely chapel I will wait, 

Here will I rest, if any rest may be; 

So fair the day is, and the hour so late, 

I shall have few to share the blessed calm with me. 
Calm and soft light, sweet inarticulate calls! 
One shallow dish of eerie golden fire 

By molten chains above the altar swinging, 
Draws my eyes up from the shadowed stalls 
To the warm chancel-dome; 

Crag-like the clustered organs loom, 

Yet from their thunder-threatening choir 
Flows but a ghostly singing— 

Half-human voices reaching home 

In infinite, tremulous surge and falls. 

Light on his stops and keys, 

And pallor on the player’s face, 

Who, listening rapt, with finger-skill to seize 
The pattern of a mood’s elusive grace, 
Captures his spirit in an airy lace 

Of fading, fading harmonies. 

Oh, let your coolness soothe 

My weariness, frail music, where you keep 
Tryst with the even-fall; 

Where tone by tone you find a pathway smooth 
To yonder gleaming cross, or nearer creep 
Along the bronzéd wall, 

Where shade by shade thro’ deeps of brown 
Comes the still twilight down. 


Wilt thou not rest, my thought? 
Wouldst thou go back to that pain-breeding room 
Whence only by strong wrenchings thou wert brought? 
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O weary, weary questionings, 

Will ye pursue me to the altar rail 

Where my old faith for sanctuary clings, 

And back again my heart reluctant hale 
Yonder, where crushed against the cheerless wall 
Tiptoe I glimpsed the tier on tier 

Of faces unserene and startled eyes— 

Such eyes as on grim surgeon-work are set, 
On desperate outmaneuverings of doom? 

Still must I hear 

The boding voice with cautious rise and fall 
Tracking relentless to its lair 

Each fever-bred progenitor of faith, 

Each fugitive ancestral fear? 

Still must I follow, as the wraith 

Of antique awe toward a wreck-making beach 
Drives derelict? 

Nay, rest, rest, my thought, 

Where long-loved sound and shadow teach 
Quietness to conscience overwrought. 


Harken! The choristers, the white-robed priest 
Move thro’ the chapel dim 

Sounding of warfare and the victor’s palm, 

Of valiant marchings, of the feast 

Spread for the pilgrim in a haven’d calm. 

How on the first lips of my steadfast race 
Sounded that battle hymn, 

Quaint heaven-vauntings, with God’s gauntlet flung, 
To me bequeathed, from age to age, 

My challenge and my heritage! 

“The Lord is in His holy place’”— 

How in their ears the herald voice has rung! 
Now will I make bright their sword, 

Will pilgrim in their ancient path, 

Will haunt the temple of their Lord; 

Truth that is neither variable nor hath 
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Shadow of turning, I will find 

In the wise ploddings of their faithful mind; 
Or finding not, as in this frustrate hour 

By question hounded, waylaid by despair, 
Yet in these uses shall I know His power 

As the warm flesh by breathing knows the air. 


O futile comfort! My faith-hungry heart 

Still in your sweetness tastes a poisonous sour ; 
Far off, far off I quiver ’neath the smart 

Of old indignities and obscure scorn 

Indelibly on man’s proud spirit laid, 

That now in time’s ironic masquerade 

Minister healing to the hurt and worn! 

What are those streams that from the altar pour 
Where goat and ox and human captive bled 

To feed the blood-lust of the murderous priest? 

I cannot see where Christ’s dear love is shed, 
So deep the insatiate horror washes red 
Ilesh-stains and frenzy-sears and gore. 

Beneath that Cross, whereon His hands outspread, 
What forest shades behold what shameful rites 
Of maidenhood surrendered to the beast 

In obscene worship on midsummer nights! 

What imperturbable disguise 

Enwraps these organs with a chaste restraint 
To chant innocuous hymns and litanies 

For sinner and adoring saint, 

Which yet inherit like an old blood-taint 

Some naked caperings in the godliest tune,— 
Goat-songs and jests strong with the breath of Pan, 
That charmed the easy cow-girl and her man 
In uncouth tryst beneath a scandalous moon! 
Ah, could I hearken with their trust, 

Or see with their pure-seeing eyes 

Who of the frame of these dear mysteries 

Were not too wise! 
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Why cannot I, as in a stronger hour, 

Outface the horror that defeats me now? 

Have I not reaped complacent the rich power 

That harvests from this praise and bowing low? 

On this strong music have I mounted up, 

At yonder rail broke bread, and shared the holy cup, 
And on that cross have hung, and felt God’s pain 
Sorrowing, sorrowing, till the world shall end. 


Not from these forms my questionings come 
That serving truth are purified, 

But from the truth itself, the way, the goal, 

One challenge vast that strikes faith dumb— 

If truth be fickle, who shall be our guide? 
“Truth that is neither variable, nor hath 
Shadow of turning?” Ah, where turns she not! 
Where yesterday she stood, 

Now the horizon empties—lo, her steps 

Where yonder scholar woos, are hardly cold, 

Yet shall he find her never, but the thought 
Mantling within him like her blood 

Shall from his eloquence fade, and leave his words 
Flavor’d with vacant quaintness for his son. 
What crafty patience, scholar, hast thou used, 
Useless ere it was begun— 

What headless waste of wing, 

Beating vainly round and round! 

In no one Babel were the tongues confused, 

But they who handle truth, from sound to sound 
Master another speech continuously. 

Deaf to familiar words, our callous ear 

Will quiver to the edge of utterance strange; 
When truth to God’s truth-weary sight draws near, 
Cannot God see her till she suffer change? 
Must ye then change, my vanished youth, 
Home customs of my dreams? 

Change and farewell! 
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Farewell, your lost phantasmic truth 

That will not constant dwell, 

But flees the passion of our eyes 

And leaves no hint behind her 

Whence she dawns or whither dies, 

Or if she live at all, or only for a moment seems. 


Here tho’ I only dream I find her, 

Here will I watch the twilight darken. 

Yonder the scholar’s voice spins on 

Mesh upon mesh of loveless fate; 

Here will I rest while truth deserts him still. 
What hath she left thee, Brother, but thy voice? 
After her, have thy will, 

And happy be thy choice! 

Here rather will I rest, and harken 

Voices longer dead but longer loved than thine. 


Yet still my most of peace is more unrest, 

As one who plods a summer road 

Feels the coolness his own motion stirs, 

But when he stops the dead heat smothers him. 
Here in this calm my soul is weariest, 

Each question with malicious goad 

Pressing the choice that still my soul defers 
To visioned hours not thus eclipsed and dim, 
Lest in my haste I deem 

That truth’s invariable part 

Is her eluding of man’s heart. 

Farewell, calm priest who pacest slow 

After the stalwart-marching choir! 

Have men thro’ thee taught God their dear desire? 
Hath God thro’ thee absolved sin? 

What is thy benediction, if I go 

Sore perplexed and wrought within? 

Open the chapel doors, and let 
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Boisterous music play us out 
Toward the flaring molten west 
Whither the nerve-racked day is set; 
Let the loud world, flooding back, 
Gulf us in its hungry rout; 

Rest? What part have we in rest? 


Boy with the happy face and hurrying feet, 

Who with thy friendly cap’s salute 

Sendest bright hail across the college street, 

If thou couldst see my answering lips, how mute, 

Tow loth to take thy student courtesy! 

What truth have I for thee? 

Rather thy wisdom, lad, impart, 

Share thy gift of strength with me. 

Still with the past I wrestle, but the future girds thy heart. 

Clutter of empty yesterdays that clothe us like a shell, 

Thy spirit sloughs their bondage off, to walk new-born and 
free. 

All things the human heart hath learned—God, heaven, 
earth, and hell— 

Thou weighest not for what they were, but what they still 
may be. 

Whether the scholar delve and mine for faith-wreck buried 
deep, 

Or the priest his rules and holy rites, letter and spirit, keep, 

Toil or trust in breathless dust, they shall starve at last for 
truth; 

Scholar and priest shall live from thee, who art eternal 
youth. 

Holier if thou dost tread it, every path the prophets trod; 

Clearer where thou dost worship, rise the ancient hymns to 
God; 

Not by the priest but by thy prayers are altars sanctified; 

Strong with new love where thou dost kneel, the cross 
whereon Christ died. 
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STEPHEN CRANE AS I KNEW HIM 
By HamMuin GARLAND 


PARAGRAPH in a recent literary magazine con- 

cerning the publication of “The Red Badge of 
Courage” recalled to my mind some of the details of my own 
acquaintance with Stephen Crane; and perhaps a true 
account of his coming to me will be of value to lovers of 
his work. 

He entered my world in July of 1891, while I was lectur- 
ing at Avon-by-the-Sea in a summer school managed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alberti of New York. Among my other addresses 
was one upon “The Local Novel,” and I remember very 
distinctly the young reporter for “The Record” who 
came up to me after the lecture to ask for the loan of my 
manuscript. 

He was slim, boyish, with sallow complexion, light hair, 
and was singularly laconic of speech. “My name is Crane,” 
he said, “Stephen Crane.” And later I was told that 
he had been a student in a school near by, but had left 
before graduating to become a newspaper writer in the city. 
As I recall it, his presence at Avon was due to the Albertis, 
who knew his family. 

Not being particularly impressed with him in this short 
interview, I was surprised next day by the correctness of 
his concise report of my lecture. I recognized in it unusual 
powers of expression and set about establishing a more 
intimate relationship. We met occasionally thereafter to 
“pass ball,” and to discuss the various theories which 
accounted for “inshoots” and “outdrops,” for he, like 
myself, was an ex-pitcher and gloried in being able to con- 
found the laws of astronomy by making a sphere alter its 
course in mid-air. 
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In the course of my second week, he came to me in a very 
dejected mood and said, “Well, I got the bounce. “The 
Record’ don’t need me any more.” 

Not taking this seriously I laughingly said, “They’re 
making a mistake.” 

“That’s what I told them,” he answered. “But you see 
I made a report of a labor parade, the other day, which 
slipped in over the managing editor’s fence. When he read 
it he sent for me, gave me a speech, and I got out.” 

“T should like to see that report,’ I remarked. 

Thereupon he took from his pocket a clipping from “The 
Record” and handed it to me. It was very short, but it 
was closely studied and merciless in its realism. It depicted 
those tailors and other indoor workers exactly as they 
appeared to his mind,—pale, weak-kneed, splay-footed, the 
galley slaves of our civilization, men who wore their chains 
submissively, working in the dark for masters, voting for 
privilege, seemingly without the slightest comprehension of 
their own supine cowardice; but it was Crane’s ironical com- 
ment, his corrosive and bitter reflection upon their servility, 
their habit of marching with banners at the chariot wheels of 
' their conquerors, which made his article so offensive to the 
lords of the earth. 

Handing the article back to him I asked, “What did you 
expect from a journal like “The Record’? A medal?” 

He smiled with bitter reflection. “Guess I didn’t stop 
to consider my reward—I was so hot at the sight of those 
poor, misshapen fools shouting for monopoly that I gave no 
thought to its effect upon my own master. I don’t know 
that it would have made much difference if I had. I wanted 
to say those things anyway.” 

He went away a few days after this and I did not see 
him again, did not even see his name mentioned till in the 
winter of 1892, when I met one of his friends in New York 
City. 

My brother Franklin was playing at this time in Herne’s 
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“Shore Acres,” and I was writing on some unimportant 
book. We were “baching it” in a small apartment in 
Harlem when one day there came to us through the mail a 
paper-bound volume called “Maggie, a Girl of the Streets.” 
The author’s name was given as Johnstone Smith, and across 
the cover in exquisite upright script were these words: “The 
reader of this book must inevitably be shocked, but let him 
keep on till the end, for in it the writer has put something 
which is important.” 

In this book I at once perceived all the vividness and 
originality of diction and more of the uncompromising truth 
which had made Crane’s descriptive article of the labor 
parade so effective. The first sentence of the story had not 
only singular compression and precision, it threw over its 
sordid scene a sombre light in which his tiny actors took on 
epic significance. “A very small boy stood on a heap of 
gravel for the honor of Rum Alley. He was throwing 
stones at howling urchins who were crowding madly about 
the heap and pelting him. His infantile countenance was 
livid with fury. His small body was writhing in the 
delivery of great crimson oaths. His features wore the look 
of a tiny insane demon.” 

In this way one character is introduced. Turn the page 
and another appears. “Down the avenue came boastfully 
sauntering a lad of sixteen years, although the chronic sneer 
of an ideal manhood already sat upon his lips. His hat was 
tipped with an air of challenge over his eye. Between his 
teeth a cigar stump tilted at the angle of defiance. He 
walked with a certain swing of the shoulders that appalled 
the timid.” This was Pete. 

Such were the principal male characters. Maggie, the 
sister of one, the victim of the other, is the heroine of the 
book. On her fell all the tragedy, all the disgrace, of this 
life in the slums. Frail flower of the muck, she went early 
to her decay and death. 
| It was a bitter story but it interested me keenly. I wrote 
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Crane, accusing him of being the author of the book, 
and soon afterwards he came to our little apartment and 
confessed his crime. 

The book, he said, had been only privately half-published 
and therefore remained almost entirely unsold. He was 
living at this time with a group of artists or art students 
(“Indians,” he called them) in an old building on East 
Twenty-third Street. According to his humorous descrip- 
tion of their doings, they all slept on the floor, dined off 
buns and sardines, and painted on towels and wrapping 
paper for lack of canvas, “all dreaming blood-red dreams 
of fame.” 

He was pale, thin, and almost always depressed and silent 
upon arrival; but no sooner had he filled his “crop” with 
meat and coffee, than he gave out an entirely different 
expression. He chortled and sang as he strolled about the 
room, exactly like a well-fed hen. At such moments he 
talked freely and well, always with precision and original 
tang. 

This genial effect was very flattering to my brother’s skill, 
and though Crane never offered to assist in washing the 
dishes, we did not ascribe his neglect to laziness. On the 
contrary, he always appeared so remote from the practical 
business of living that we were amused rather than irritated 
by his action. He never mentioned his family and hence 
we concluded that he was estranged from his kin. 

One clear winter’s day he arrived with a fat roll of 
manuscript sagging the side pocket of his long, shabby gray 
ulster. 

“What have you there?” I asked, pointing accusingly at 
his conspicuous burden. “It looks like poetry.” 

He smiled sheepishly. “It isn’t. It’s a tale.” 

“Your own?” 

“Yes.” . 

“Let me see it,” I commanded. 

He handed it over to me with seeming reluctance, and 
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down I sat to sample “The Red Badge of Courage.” The 
first sentence fairly took me captive. It described a vast 
army in camp on one side of a river confronting with its 
thousands of eyes a similar monster on the opposite bank. 
The finality which lay in every word, the epic breadth, the 
splendor of the pictures presented—all indicated a most 
individual and striking imagination as well as a mature 
mastery of literary form. 

Each page presented pictures like the cantos of a great 
poem, and I experienced the thrill of the editor as he falls 
unexpectedly upon the work of a genius. It was as if this 
youth in some mystic way had secured the codperation of 
the spirit of an officer in the Civil War. How else could 
one account for his knowledge of war? In his succinct, 
self-derisive way, he candidly explained that all his knowl- 
edge of battle was gained on the football field! 

At the table, while he applied himself with single-hearted 
joy to my brother’s food, I brooded over his case. Looking 
across at him, sallow, yellow-fingered, small, and ugly, I 
was unable to relate him in the slightest degree to the 
marvellous manuscript which he had placed in my hands. 
True, his talk was vivid, but it was disjointed and quaint, 
rather than copious or composed. 

Upon returning to my little study I said to him very 
seriously, “Crane, I daren’t tell you how much I value this 
thing—at least not now.—But wait! MHere’s only part of 
the manuscript. Where’s the rest of it?” 

Again he grinned, sourly, with characteristic droop of his 
head. “In hock.” 

“To whom?” 

“Typewriter.” 

“How much do you owe him or her?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

This was no joking matter as we could see, but my brother 
and I could not help laughing at his tragic tone. At last 
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I said, “I’ll loan you the fifteen dollars if you'll bring me 
the remainder of this manuscript to-morrow.” 

“T’ll do it,” said he as if he were joining me in some heroic 
enterprise, and away he went in high spirits. 

He was as good as his word, and when I had read the 
entire story I set to work to let my editorial friends know 
of this youngster. I asked him to send a copy of “Maggie” 
to Mr. Howells, and immediately wrote a note telling how 
profoundly I had been moved by the manuscript of “The 
Red Badge of Courage.” I mailed two short sketches to 
“The Arena,” asking Flower to be as generous as he could, 
for the author was hungry; and I suggested to Crane that 
he call upon Irving Bacheller (who was then running the 
Bacheller syndicate) and say to him that I had advised 
certain studies of East Side life in New York City, and that 
I hoped he would commission the writing of them. 

Crane seemed grateful for the little I was able to do, but 
was not very confident of earning a living. 

I remember talking over “the bread line” with him 
(this was not so well known as it is now); and at my sug- 
gestion he went down one winter’s evening, joined the line, 
and made a study which he afterwards called “The Men in 
the Storm,” a sketch which was syndicated, I believe, along 
with others of somewhat similar character. And yet in spite 
of all these promising activities, he remained almost as 
hungry as ever. 

One day when he was particularly depressed, I said to 
him, “You'll be famous in a year or two. Successful 
authors always look back with laughter on their hard times.” 

“You may be right,” he replied soberly, “but it’s no joke 
now. I'd trade my entire future for twenty-three dollars 
in cash.” 

Without claiming too much for our powers as fortune- 
tellers, my brother and I could not believe that this boy 
would long remain obscure. He had too much to give the 
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reading world. His style was too individual, too powerful, 
to fail of winning the applause of those who count originality 
among the most desired qualities of American literature. 
[Some of his phrases were to me masterly for their con- 
'densation and clarity. He had a genius for phrases. 
| For example of this: In speaking of a truck driver he 
| said, “In him grew a majestic contempt for those strings 
of street cars that followed him like intent bugs.’ As for 
| Maggie, “To her the earth was composed of hardship and 
insults.” Of the mother, “It seems that the world had 
treated this woman very badly and she took a deep revenge 
upon such portions of it as came within her reach. She 
broke furniture as if she were at last getting her rights.” 

Of course, I was aware that the characters of his books 
did not make for popularity, but I was sure that the mar- 
vellous English which the boy had somehow acquired would 
compensate for his street loafers, birds of the night, beggars, 
saloon-keepers, drunken tenement dwellers, and the like. 
In all this I was partly right. His fortunes soon began to 
mend. 

Flower took two of the sketches, and paid him liberally for 
them; Bacheller, who was quite as much taken with the boy 
as I, syndicated “The Red Badge of Courage,” and Ripley 
Hitchcock (then working for Appleton and Company) was 
quick to secure the book rights of the manuscript; and so 
our young novelist at last ate regularly and slept in a 
properly constituted bed. 

As he prospered, however, my brother and I saw less of 
him. Luncheons with booksellers and dinners with editors 
took him away from us; but one morning, after a week or 
two of absence, he appeared at my door with another roll 
of manuscript in his pocket, a smaller roll, which he boldly 
admitted contained “lines.” 

The roll, I found, contained a dozen poems (all short but 
of extraordinary imaginative power), written on legal cap 
paper in the most beautiful script, all without blot or erasure. 
Every letter stood out like the writing on a bank bill. 
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Among the first of those I read was this: 


God fashioned the ship of the world carefully. 
With the skill of an all-master 

Made the hull and the sails, 

Held he the rudder 

Ready for adjustment. 

Erect stood he, scanning his work proudly. 
Then—at fateful time—a wrong called, 

And God turned, heeding. 

Lo, the ship at this opportunity, slipped slyly, 
Making cunning noiseless travel down the ways, 
So that, forever rudderless, it went upon the seas. 
Going ridiculous voyages, 

Making quaint progress, 

Turning as with serious purpose 

Before stupid winds. 

And there were many in the sky 

Who laughed at this thing. 


After finishing these remarkable lines, I looked up and 
gravely inquired, “Did you do these?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“This morning,” he replied; and putting the tip of his 
finger to his right temple, quaintly added, “I have four 
or five more standing in a row up here—all they need is to 
be drawn off; but I can’t write among those ‘Indians’.” 

“Sit down and draw them off here,” I suggested. 

Thereupon he sat down at my table and immediately 
transcribed several other poems, some of them among the 
most powerful and imaginative of the entire series. He 
wrote steadily in beautifully clear script with perfect align- 
ment and spacing, precisely as if he were copying something 
already written and before his eyes: 

There was before me 

Mile upon mile 

Of snow, ice, burning sand. 

And yet I could look beyond all this 
To a place of infinite beauty; 

And I could see the loveliness of her 
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Who walked in the garden of the trees. 
While I gazed 

All was lost 

But this place of beauty and her. 
When I gazed 

And in my gazing desired, 

There came again 

Mile upon mile 

Of snow, ice, burning sand. 





Following close on this mystical song was an ironic comment 
on the reformer: 
Once there came a man 
Who said: 
“Range me all the men of the world in rows.” 
And instantly 
There was terrific clamor among the people 
Against being placed in rows. 
There was loud quarrel, world-wide. 
It endured for ages; 
And blood was shed 
By those who would not stand in rows, 
And by those who pined to stand in rows. 
Eventually the man went to death weeping 
And those who staid in bloody scuffle 
Knew not the great simplicity. 


According to his explanation the composition of these 
lines was an entirely automatic, subconscious process; and 
being keenly interested at this time in super-normal 
psychical phenomena, I was, naturally, much impressed by 
the poet’s air of detachment. It was precisely as if some 
alien spirit were delivering these lines through his hand as 
a medium. 

“There is a ghost at your shoulder,” I said in mock 
seriousness, “but not the ghost who gave you “The Red 
Badge of Courage.’ This is the ghost of militant agnosti- 
cism—a satirical ghost.” 

Of course I was only half in earnest as I said this; but 
at the same time it was evident that his composition (even 
to the process of punctuation) went on beneath consciousness, 
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and that setting his poems down was for him a kind of 
transcribing as from a printed page. He told me that the 
first pages of “The Red Badge of Courage” came to him 
in just that way, every word in place, every comma, every 
period fixed. 

For several days he came regularly bringing these curious 
fragments, and then gradually the number of the poems 
dwindled until he had but one or two. At last one night, 
while I was sitting in Herne’s dressing room at Daly’s 
Theatre, the poet (who had also been given the run of the 
house) came in abruptly and in some excitement said, “I’ve 
got another,” and thereupon handed me the longest and 
best of his rhymeless rhythmic compositions: 


I stood musing in a black world, 

Not knowing where to direct my feet. 
And I saw the quick stream of men 
Pouring ceaselessly, 

Filled with eager faces, 

A torrent of desire. 

I called to them, 

“Where do you go? What do you see?” 
A thousand voices called to me. 

A thousand fingers pointed 

“Look! Look! There!” 


I know not of it. 

But, lo! in the far sky shone a radiance 
Ineffable, divine — 

A vision painted upon a pall; 
And sometimes it was, 

And sometimes it was not. 

I hesitated. 

Then from the stream 

Came roaring voices, 
Impatient: 

“Look! Look! There!” 


So again I saw, 

And leaped, unhesitant, 

And struggled and fumed 

With outspread clutching fingers. 
The hard hills tore my flesh; 
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The ways bit my feet. 
At last I looked again. 

} No radiance in the far sky, 
Ineffable, divine ; 
No vision painted upon a pall; 
And always my eyes ached for the light. 
Then I cried in despair, 
“T see nothing! Oh, where do I go?” 
The torrent turned again its faces: 
“Look! Look! There!” 
And at the blindness of my spirit 


They screamed, 
“Fool! Fool! Fool!” 


“Any more up there?” I inquired, pointing at his head. 

“No,” he replied with a touch of melancholy, “they’re 
all gone now—the place is empty.” 

This proved to be the case. He wrote no more of these 
lines; and when “The Black Riders” came out, I was 
touched to find it dedicated to me. It was a thin volume of 
less than a hundred small pages, but it seemed to me 
then and seems to me yet one of the most imaginative little 
books ever published in this country. Its originality, its 
high thought, its large images in small compass, made it 
difficult to estimate or catalogue. No one reads it now and 
few read “The Red Badge of Courage,” and yet I main- 
tain they were both daring and vivid pieces of literary 
craftsmanship. Perhaps they were too unconventional. 

There was something essentially unwholesome about his 
philosophy, something bitter, ironic, despairing; and it may 
be that his work, so powerfully individual, and his diction, 
so striking and so vivid, worked against his advancement in 
the end. It is a strange reflection and a melancholy fact 
that his books, so delightful in the freshness of their appeal, 
should have passed (in the space of fifteen years) almost 
entirely out of the consideration of even the highest class of 
readers. 

He was not born for long life and he was not born for 

| development. His work did not change except for the worse. 
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It remained fragmentary and severe. “The Red Badge” 
in its printed form did not in my judgment have the 
quality that was in the manuscript which came to me in the 
boy’s pocket. The prodigious opening sentence which so 
impressed me on that memorable day disappeared entirely 
from his copy and the printed book lacked many other of 
the most notable pages of the original manuscript. Never- 
theless, it remains one of the most vivid pictures of battle 
in our literature. 

It had a most unfortunate effect, however; for it led 
McClure and other editors to insist on his doing other battle 
scenes. The war with Spain came’ on, he became field 
correspondent, and the power which had filled his first manu- 
scripts gradually failed. His development was forced along 
journalistic lines, and the books which he produced after- 
ward were-in a sense only reflections of “The Red Badge 
of Courage.” Vivid, concise, and powerful as they often 
were, his books remained episodic. They failed of high, 
sustained design. He could not construct. 

In a later volume of verse, “War is Kind,” he struck 
the love-note and struck it vibrantly, for his love-life was 
stormy; but this book was only for the few, for those who 
worship the right placing of words, and admire the expres- 
sion of a bitter and essentially tragic personality. Forced 
to earn a living with his prose, he more and more conformed, 
but in his verse he remained himself. He could not sing, 
he was not lyric, but he produced a kind of subconscious, 
distinctive music. 

I saw but little of him after the close of the Spanish War. 
He went abroad, somewhat shadowed by an experience which 
he hints at in these lines: 


I 


There was a man and a woman 

Who sinned. 

Then did the man heap the punishment 
All upon the head of her 

And went away gaily. 
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II 


There was a man and a woman 
Who sinned. 

And the man stood with her. 

As upon her head, so upon his 
Fell blow upon blow, 

And all people screaming, “Fool!” 
He was an iron heart. 


III 


He was a braver heart. 

Would you speak with him, friend? 
Well, he is dead, 

And there went your opportunity. 
Let it be your grief 

That he is dead 

And your opportunity gone; 

For, in that, you were a coward. 


A strange, short-lived, marvellous boy! He never seemed 
to be other than a boy to me. He never arrived at full 
responsibility and citizenship. He was a genius, as erratic 
as he was unaccountable, a rocket whose very speed 
assisted in the wasting of his substance, and yet the work he 
did will live long in the libraries of those who esteem the 
man who is able to create original characters and to make 
old words seem new. 











THE HANDICAP OF THE TROPICS 


By EvtswortH Huntineton 


E had reached the highlands of Guatemala at an 

altitude of from five to eight thousand feet, where the 
nights are often chilly. Valentine, the Carib boy whom 
I had brought from the coast as interpreter, was cold, for 
with characteristic thoughtlessness he had not brought a 
coat, and was clad only in the thin shirt which sufficed in his 
warm home by the tropical sea. As it was Easter time, most 
of the shops were closed in Guatemala City and he could 
not buy a ready-made coat. In the next town he also failed, 
and then I interfered. 

“Haven’t you anything in your bundle that you could 
put on to keep you warm?” 

“No,” he answered, “nothing at all.” 

“But surely you must have a change of underclothes and 
another shirt. Why else did you bring a bundle?” 

“Oh, yes! but these clothes that I have on are clean.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “but that doesn’t make any difference. 
Put the other ones on.” 

“But what shall I do with these that I have on?” 

Then I explained to him that he should put on two under- 
shirts and two shirts; whereupon his face lighted up, and he 
thought the idea quite brilliant, especially when he found 
that he was really warm. 

Such an incident may seem to be the merest trifle, and so 
it is; but it illustrates perhaps the most vital fact in regard 
to tropical countries. At the present day, one of the world’s 
great problems is the utilization of the enormous resources 
of the lands within the tropics. The great drawback lies in 
the fact that the people of those lands not only are not able 
to utilize the resources themselves, but are poor laborers and 
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will rarely exert themselves beyond the point of sustaining 
life. In many places it is literally true that the more a man 
is paid the less he works. If by one day’s work he can 
support himself for two days, he will work half the time. 
If his wages are increased so that in one day he earns enough 
to support himself three days, he will work only one third of 
the time. In this almost universal attitude of indolence, or 
whatever it may be, lies the secret of the fact that nowhere 
do we see tropical races making any progress except under 
the immediate tutelage of northerners. Everyone recognizes 
this, and deplores it; but as yet it is very doubtful whether 
we truly understand it. 

We say that the trouble is that the people of the tropics 
will not work. Perhaps this is true; but it is equally pos- 
sible that they cannot work. The difference between “will 
not” and “cannot” is great. If a man will not work he can 
be beaten until he is made to do so. If, on the contrary, he 
cannot work, no amount of beating is good for him, and no 
amount of teaching will help him. The only thing is to 
remove the cause of his disability. 

Without attempting to say positively whether the trouble 
with tropical people is that they will not or that they cannot 
work, let us briefly consider some of the chief ways in which 
they are at a disadvantage as compared with the people of 
the temperate zone. Some of these ways are familiar, but 
others are rarely considered. In thinking of them we must 
remember that tropical man has been subject to adverse 
conditions for ages, and that the results which we now see are 
not due to their influence upon a single individual, but to 
their effect on hundreds of generations and still more to 
their effect in selecting certain types for preservation. 

It need hardly be said that the difference between the 
people of tropical and of temperate regions, so far as it arises 
from environment and not from some unexplained racial 
diversity, is due almost entirely to climate either directly or 
indirectly. Among the direct effects, the actual temperature 
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of the air is obviously one of the most important. It is well 
known that in most parts of the torrid zone the temperature 
never rises as high as in the northern United States during 
the summer, and there are those who say that tropical tem- 
peratures are delightful and stimulating. One may admit 
that a temperature ranging from seventy to eighty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit every day is very pleasant, when experi- 
enced after a cold northern winter, and may for a time be 
stimulating. This, however, has nothing to do with the 
matter. The question is simply: what happens to a person 
who stays indefinitely in such a temperature? The white 
people who dwell in the tropics say almost universally that 
they do not work as hard as at home. They often affirm 
that they do not need to because salaries are high and servants 
are cheap; but when they think further, they almost invari- 
ably add that they do not feel like working so hard. More- 
over, if they do work hard, they tend to break down quickly 
either from overwork and nervous exhaustion, or from 
malarial fever or other diseases. Apparently if two people 
within the tropics are similar in race and education, and are 
alike except that one yields to the influence of the heat and 
lives a rather slow, lazy life, while the other exerts his will 
and works as hard as in the North, the one who does less 
work has an advantage. He is less likely to break down, 
and hence more likely not only to live to old age, but to have 
healthy children who will perpetuate his characteristics. 
Thus generation by generation, a tropical country appar- 
ently tends to eliminate those who are unduly energetic. 

In considering the effect of tropical climates, it must con- 
stantly be remembered that although high temperature, 
especially when coupled with moisture, is undoubtedly debili- 
tating, the chief difficulty, so far as white men are concerned, 
appears to be the uniformity of the climate. Take, for 
example, a country like Guatemala, about which I speak 
from recent experience. The general consensus of opinion 
is that when a white man comes to the low, warm region of 
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the coast, he usually begins to slow down after a few months. 
If he comes to the relatively cool highlands at a height of 
four or five thousand feet, the slowing down process requires 
longer, two or three years perhaps; and if to the highest 
parts of the plateau at altitudes of seven or eight thousand 
feet where frost occasionally occurs, it may take a good many 
years. Yet in the end he loses energy. This result seems 
to be due to the fact, that, whether in the highland or 
the lowland, day after day, month after month, and year 
after year, essentially the same conditions prevail. This is 
less true at high altitudes than at low, but even there the 
degree of variety and consequently the degree of stimulus 
is slight. There is little relief from the constant monotony, 
nothing to spur a man on and give him that zest for work 
which is one of the most priceless treasures of existence. 
Hence, steady application to work demands a constant 
expenditure of nerve force, and this in time takes away all 
elasticity. Of course there are exceptions, but this seems to 
be the general rule. If it be so, it appears that wherever 
there is great uniformity of climate those parts of the popu- 
lation who work slowly and without straining themselves 
are bound in the long run to be the strongest, to have the 
healthiest and most numerous children, and thus in the 
course of many generations to occupy the land at the expense 
of those who use up their life force in activity like that of the 
North. 

If this process of selection of the slower goes on for ages, 
it is hard to see how we can get anything but a slow and 
inefficient race as the final product. The Carib who shivered 
when he had clothes in his bundle did so, perhaps, in large 
measure because his ancestors for ages have survived and 
reproduced their kind because their nerves were callous and 
they themselves were slow of act and dull of thought. It 
was sheer inertia of intellect on his part which made it neces- 
sary to explain in detail that he must put on two shirts at 
once. That spirit is characteristic of natives of tropical 
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lands. They do not move quickly because they do not think 
quickly; they do not work for to-morrow because it requires 
an effort of thought. In many cases I believe that they 
never think the matter out; they never reflect that they 
might lay up something for a rainy day or for their old age; 
or if they think of this, it is only as a mere casual thought, 
not as something sufficiently powerful to spur them to the 
activity from which they shrink. 

So much for the direct results of an equatorial climate. 
Indirect results are equally important. We are apt to think 
of tropical lands as places where vegetation is exuberant and 
where a living is obtainable with extreme ease. As a matter 
of fact, in vast portions of the torrid zone it is harder to get 
a living than in the temperate zone. Let me show how this 
is so by briefly recounting the types of vegetation and indi- 
cating how they are related to agriculture. The typical 
growth of the torrid zone, in the minds of many of us, is the 
great rain forest, which extends over vast areas in the Amazon 
valley, Central Africa, and in many smaller regions. High 
in the air the great trees form a canopy which almost shuts 
out the sunlight. At their base the ground is covered with a 
dense tangle of young trees, vines, and bushes, all striving 
to get above their neighbors and enjoy the light. Through 
their dense masses it is almost impossible to force a way, and 
progress can be made only by cutting a path with a machete. 
In such regions it is not easy to get a living. Wild fruits 
and wild animals abound, but the fruits are far up on the 
tops of lofty trees, and the animals likewise frequent the trees 
or else are so hidden in the dense undergrowth that they can 
rarely be seen. This in itself would be enough to restrict 
population, but it is of small importance compared with other 
disadvantages, among which the difficulties of agriculture 
hold an important place. 

In the true tropical forest, agriculture is practically out 
of the question. Even for the white man it is difficult to 
clear the ground, and for the sluggish son of the tropics it 
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is almost impossible. Not that he cannot cut the trees, 
although this is a slow process where the huge trunks throw 
out buttresses five to ten feet in radius, but that having cut 
them he cannot dispose of them. The primary reason for the 
existence of the genuine tropical forest is that rain falls 
abundantly at practically all seasons. There may be, and 
usually is, a short dry season, when the sun is farthest from 
the zenith. Nevertheless, even at this time the drought is 
not absolute. When the trees are felled the only way of 
getting rid of them is by burning. Under the ardent trop- 
ical sun most trees will become dry enough to burn in two or 
three weeks, provided they do not become wet again in the 
meantime. If rain falls, however, the trees of course dry 
much more slowly. If they do not become ready to burn 
during the dry season, it is useless to think of such a thing 
later. They will rot away, to be sure, and disappear within 
a few seasons, but this is of little use, for meanwhile a new 
growth has quickly sprouted. In the tropical rain forest, 
bushes will grow to a height of ten or twenty feet in a single 
year. Indeed, in the short space of two months so much 
herbage will spring up that a piece of forest which has been 
cut cannot be burned, even though the trees have become dry. 

This is no theory, but actual fact. In the spring of 1913, 
in a part of Guatemala where the forest is by no means of 
the densest kind, and where a considerable number of coffee 
plantations exist, I saw this happen. The trees had been 
cut, but so many showers fell during the nominal dry season 
that the branches did not become dry enough to burn, and 
consequently many people were unable to plant crops. One 
might ask why they could not plant old fields cleared in pre- 
vious years. The answer is simple. In this particular 
region the staple product is Indian corn. The first year after 
new land has been burned, it gives a splendid crop; but if 
the same tract be planted a second time, the crop is so poor 
as not to be worth raising. Just why this is so is not certain; 
perhaps because the abundant rains leach out certain elec- 
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ments of the soil very rapidly; perhaps because the warm, 
humid conditions of the ground develop toxic substances 
inimical to cultivated plants; or perhaps because the heat of 
the sun causes the soil to decompose with great rapidity, 
and hence quickly to lose its strength. At any rate, the 
fact remains that, although in places where the big forest 
breaks down into jungle, clearings can be made with only 
moderate difficulty, it seems to be impossible to cultivate the 
same tract more than one year at a time. The ordinary 
practice is to clear and burn an area, plant it a single year, 
then leave it to grow up to bushes for from three to five or 
ten years, and then, when the soil has recovered, to go once 
more through the whole process of cutting, burning, and 
planting. 

Evidently, then, vast areas within the tropics are beyond 
the pale of agriculture, or else can be cultivated only in a 
most haphazard way. The kind of intermittent agriculture 
which alone is possible in many jungle-covered parts of trop- 
ical lands is most demoralizing. Inasmuch as the people 
must change their fields every year and may in some years 
be unable to burn the brush which they have cut, they have 
no feeling of permanence. In many cases there is no definite 
ownership of the land, and even where this exists the owner 
has nothing to encourage him to improve his holdings. It is 
useless or, in fact, sheer waste of time to attempt to improve 
a tract which next year is to be abandoned once more to the 
jungle. Yet all history shows that in the early stages of 
society the greatest of all stimuli towards civilization is 
permanent residence upon one special piece of soil, and the 
necessity of planning for its utilization year after year. 

By curious contrast, the ease of life in some parts of the 
tropics acts as detrimentally as does the difficulty of cultiva- 
tion in others. In the great rain forest, as we have seen, it 
is hard to get a living under any circumstances. Where this 
breaks down into genuine jungle, however, conditions are 
far easier. There game and fruits are abundant and are 
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easily obtained. Moreover, although the practice of genuine 
intensive agriculture meets with the greatest difficulty, a 
little patch of palms, bananas, and yams can be maintained 
with ease. This ease of life, as has repeatedly been shown, 
prevents progress. Because of it there is little natural selec- 
tion of the industrious as compared with the idle. The 
children of the idlest are as likely to be as well nourished as 
those of the most industrious, if indeed any can be called 
industrious. If the children of the shiftless could suffer for 
lack of nourishment and could die in childhood or grow up 
weak, it would be an excellent thing; but apparently this 
does not happen to any great extent. 

Let us now consider other types of vegetation. The 
tropical rain forest, as has been indicated, grows where rain 
falls most of the time; the jungle grows where rain is abund- 
ant, but where a dry season prevails several months. In 
still drier places where little rain falls during half the year 
or more, the jungle gives place to a third type, the so-called 
“bush,” where, except for an occasional large tree, the growth 
is usually only ten or twenty feet high. Such regions are 
easy to clear. They can be cultivated much more perma- 
nently than the jungle areas, and they do not afford an easy 
existence except by careful cultivation. Therefore they are 
the places where civilization most flourishes. A good 
example of this is northern Yucatan, one of the most pros- 
perous lowland regions within the tropics, and yet one of the 
driest. Here industry of a certain kind is necessary and 
reaps a genuine reward. The man who does not cultivate 
his patch of land and who does not plan to have a food supply 
during the long dry season cannot get a living for himself 
and his children. Therefore, although the degree of industry 
may be slight compared with more temperate regions, a 
distinctly greater degree must prevail than in the jungle. 
Somewhat the same conditions also characterize tropical 
highlands, where in general the vegetation is of a fourth type, 
and approaches that of the temperate zone. Hence there, 
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too, permanent clearings can easily be made, permanent 
cultivation is possible, large numbers of people cannot be 
supported on wild fruits and game, and permanent intensive 
agriculture is a necessity. 

In addition to the tropical forest, jungle, bush, and high- 
land types of vegetation, there is still one more, that of the 
savannas. These grasslands, dotted often with trees, prevail 
over large areas, but hitherto have remained almost unculti- 
vated. This is largely because they are often excessively 
wet at certain seasons, and excessively dry at others, but also 
partly because they cannot possibly be cultivated without 
draught animals to break up the sod. In ancient America 
no animal fit for this purpose was ever domesticated and 
hence ploughing was impossible. In many parts of Africa 
the tsetse fly and certain unfavorable conditions have had a 
similar effect in preventing the use of beasts of burden. 
Hence all the savannas in these areas, as well as many in 
the tropical parts of Asia, have hitherto been beyond the pale 
of utilization. Taking it all in all, then, we see that within 
the tropics the natural conditions of rainfall and vegetation 
are such that vast areas have never been available for a popu- 
lation which obtains its living by permanent agriculture, the 
only basis upon which civilization has ever grown up. 

Let us now consider one or two other factors which have 
retarded progress within the tropics. One of these is the lack 
of water. On a map of the rainfall of the world the tropical 
regions are heavily shaded, showing that in general their 
rainfall is greater than that of the temperate zones. Never- 
theless they suffer greatly from drought. In all temperate 
regions which are densely populated, the rain either falls at 
all seasons, as it does in the greater part of the United States 
and Japan, or else during the summer, as in China. A most 
cursory examination of the rainfall of the world indicates, 
also, that wherever a long dry season is also warm, the popu- 
lation is dense only in certain favored spots where streams 
are available for irrigation or in the vicinity of mountains. 
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Our southwestern States admirably illustrate the point. 
4 Everyone who has travelled there knows that one may ride 
on the train all day and see only scattered ranches or an occa- 
sional small town. Im tropical regions this condition is 
equally pronounced over large areas. ‘Tropical rains, as is 
well known, occur when the sun is in the zenith. At other 
times of the year, except in places where the trade winds 
bring moisture, as in the Amazon valley, a long dry season 
prevails. Where this is the case the vegetation is bush, or 
savanna, or, in the highlands, the semi-temperate type. The 
dry season is always hot; hence the ground quickly becomes 
parched. ‘Trees and bushes lose their leaves as completely 
as in our winter. The brooks and springs dry up, and the 
obtaining of water is often a most serious matter. 
These conditions have an effect which in one respect resem- 
bles that of the constant heavy rains of the heavily forested | 
districts. That is, they limit the population to certain rela- ( 
tively small and restricted areas. Doubtless conditions are ( 
changing and will change far more rapidly in the future. In ( 
the past, however, the slow, inert people of the torrid zone { 
have never been able to dwell in broad, continuous masses 
such as prevail in Japan and China, in Europe, or in sub- s 
tropical regions like the valley of the Ganges. They have ‘ 
been confined to isolated patches here and there. This in E 
itself has been one of the greatest hindrances. It is a com- ¢ 
monplace of history that the progress of nations depends to 1 
a large extent upon the degree of intercourse among them. V 
The people of the tropics, by the very nature of their sur- t 
roundings, have been forced to live apart. The different v 


areas in which agriculture was possible have been separated t 
by forests through which it was impossible to force a way 1 
except by hewing down the freshly grown vegetation, by ul 
swamps still more impassible than the forests, or by broad c 
regions of savanna or bush, where little water is found during d 
half the year and where too much water forms great morasses st 


or sloughs of mud during the rest of the year. Small won- S 
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der, then, that people whose energy was already sapped by 
the monotony of their warm, moist environment have had 
little communication with one another, and have profited 
little by the progress of their neighbors. 

We have left until last the worst of all the disabilities of 
tropical lands, that is, the fevers. Little by little the world 
is learning that the most dangerous diseases are not neces- 
sarily those which show the highest death rate. The plagues 
of the Middle Ages loom large in history, but they have not 
done a tithe as much harm as syphilis. Yellow and typhus 
fevers may decimate a population, but they are far preferable 
to the slow, irresistible ravages of recurrent malarial fevers 
which rarely seem to kill, but merely to undermine the con- 
stitution, leaving both mind and body inefficient. Tubercu- 
losis in our own land is so dreaded that we wage a crusade 
against it, but its dangers are probably far less than those 
of the insidious colds which year after year attack fully half 
of our northern populations, not killing people, not even 
doing more than spoil their work for a few days, and yet in 
the aggregate causing an incalculable amount of damage 
and giving an opening for a large part of our cases of con- 
sumption, diphtheria, deafness, and many other afflictions. 
Just as we, in our huge folly, long neglected consumption 
and still largely neglect the even more insidious ordinary 
colds, so the man within the tropics often ignores malaria. 
Again and again I have talked with people who said there 
was no fever in the particular place where they lived or that 
they had not had fever, and yet before the next meal they 
would take a dose of quinine, and that same night, perhaps, 
they would reel with a touch of fever or shiver with a chill. 
They called it “nothing,” but even quinine did not prevent 
them from being weakened by it. ew foreigners, especially 
children, can live long in the lowlands under ordinary con- 
ditions without being affected. As for the natives, it is often 
stated that they become immune to fevers; but here is what 


Sir Ronald Ross of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
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cine, who is one of the chief authorities on the subject, has 
to say: 


One of the most interesting questions of history is, Why has not tropical 
Africa become civilized long ago? After all, Africa is near to Europe. 
Even in the times of the ancients there was a high civilization in Egypt 
which, one would have thought, could easily have spread into Central 
Africa. There have been plenty of routes of communication, both across 
the desert and by sea down the west and east sides of the continent; and 
yet civilization never took a hold, but was repulsed at every step. | 
cannot but feel, on comparing all the arguments, that this phenomenon 
was principally due to the great tropical diseases of Africa. .. . 

Consider now the effects of yellow fever, that great disease of tropical 
America. The Liverpool School sent four investigators to study it, 
and all these four were attacked within a short time. One died, one was 
extremely ill, and two suffered severely. The same thing tended to 
happen to all visitors in those countries. They were almost certain 
of being attacked by yellow fever, and the chances of death were one 
to four. Tropical America was therefore scarcely a suitable place for 
a picnic party! But malaria and yellow fever are only some of the 
more important tropical diseases. Perhaps the greatest enemy of all is 
dysentery, which in the old days massacred thousands of white men and 
millions of natives in India, Central America, and all hot countries, and 
rendered survivors ill for years. Malaria has always been the bane of 
Africa and India; the Bilharzia parasite, of Egypt; and we are 
acquainted with the ravages of kalaazar and sleeping sickness. Apart 
from these more general or fatal maladies, life tends to be rendered 
unhealthy by other parasites and by innumerable small maladies, such 
as dengue and sand-fly fever, filariasis, tropical skin diseases and other 
maladies. True, we have many maladies in Europe, but in order to 
compare the two sets of diseases we should compare the death-rates. 
Whereas in England it is a long way below twenty per thousand per 
annum, through the tropics it is nearer forty per thousand. In India 
alone malaria kills over a million persons a year, and dysentery and 
malaria kill many hundreds of thousands. I have seen places in which 
the ordinary death-rate remains at between fifty and sixty per thousand; 
others which were so unhealthy that they were being deserted by their 
inhabitants; and others, lastly, which were simply uninhabitable. 


In our review of conditions within the tropics, we have seen 
that the people of the torrid zone are subject to four great 
handicaps which do not prevail in temperate regions. In the 
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first place, the heat and still more the monotony of the climate 
make it ill adapted for people of nervous energy. It seems 
to kill them off and in the long run leaves only those of duller, 
slower minds. In the second place, intensive agriculture, 
the great basis of civilization, has hitherto been almost impos- 
sible in large portions of the lands within the tropics, and 
hence they have largely missed that greatest of all stimuli. 
In the third place, the conditions of agriculture together 
with those of water supply have forced the tropical people to 
live in relatively isolated communities and have kept them 
from that constant intercourse of tribe with tribe and nation 
with nation which has been so powerful a factor in the devel- 
opment of more northern lands. Finally, large portions of 
the torrid zone are subject to fevers and other diseases much 
more debilitating and much more permanent in their effects 
than those which are common in the North; for generation 
after generation these have afflicted the growing children, 
weakening them permanently, sapping their energy, and 
causing them to transmit an impaired inheritance. It may 
be that in addition to all these disabilities there is some innate 
racial quality which is characteristic of tropical races and is 
not due to the causes here mentioned. Whether this be so 
or not, it seems plain that the physical environment of the 
torrid zone has been and is a terrible handicap—a handicap 
so potent that it is at least charitable to hold that the men 
of the tropics are idle and inefficient not because they will 
not do better, but because they cannot. In the future we 
hope that they can, but the only way in which to enable them 
to do so is to find out how and why they have become what 
they are. If the white man has any burden in relation to 
tropical countries, it is surely this: to discover why his 
brothers there are backward, and to apply the remedy. 
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By Epwarp M. CHAPMAN 


HE most casual reader of magazine and newspaper 
must have observed lately a re-awakened worship of 
“the country.” Reams of good paper and ink of many 
colors have been offered upon its altar. Editors have 
become its priests and publishers its Levites. “God made 
the country and man made the town” has been first mis- 
quoted, and then sung with all the fervor of a revival chorus 
by multitudes who quite ignore the original setting of the 
line. It is true that Cowper was praising the country and 
contrasting it with the sloth and luxury of London; but his 
contention was that only when the country was rightly 
organized could it provide at once a living and a life; and at 
the same time he did memorable justice to London’s primacy 
as the home of science and the arts. For himself he loved 
the banks of Ouse and felt them to be homelike beyond any- 
thing that great towns could offer. But he knew also the 
poverty, ignorance, and squalor of the lace-makers whose 
houses lined Olney streets and of the agricultural laborers 
who dwelt beyond them. It is this clearness of vision which 
discerns not only the natural beauty of sun, sky, tree, and 
bird, but the strangely mingled comedy and tragedy of man 
living his inadequate life among them, that makes Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Wordsworth safer guides for the modern stu- 
dent of rural conditions than the last prattler in the columns 
of “The Monthly Bungalow.” 

We shall not solve the problem of the city’s attraction for 
country boys and girls until we remember that it is the city 
which seems to crown man lord of circumstance. Man not 
only made the town but he keeps on making and ruling it; 
not very well, it may be objected, but still well enough to 
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establish his own primacy. The boy who is won to the paved 
street and the electric lights because, to use his own phrase, 
“there is always something doing” there, is a philosopher in 
spite of himself. It is clear to him that in the mysterious 
partnership between man and his world, here in the city man 
is the dominant partner. Of course, there are multitudes of 
failures, but the successes are spectacular; and in the eye 
of youth, it is spectacular success that counts. 

In the country, on the other hand, man’s task is so large 
and the great processes by which he must work are many of 
them so slow that his own importance seems to the casual 
glance to be belittled if not obliterated. Something of the 
popular appeal of Millet’s “Angelus” is probably due to the 
half forlorn isolation of the figures and the long stretches of 
brown earth which separate them from the distant village and 
their fellow workers. Except for their sense of Heaven’s 
nearness and codperation they would belong to the inci- 
dents instead of to the essence of the scene. It is true that 
to some of us who know the country at first hand and call 
it home, this very fact that man can thus command the forces 
of Nature and compel the Earth to grow kind seems almost 
a supreme evidence of his masterfulness. Patience, faith, 
the lore of the seasons, physical strength, and bucolic skill 
are not small attributes of a man. They are necessary to 
him who aspires 


To work with the benignly falling hours, 
And beautiful slow Time,— 


and their dignity compares favorably with the bustling 
shrewdness which can turn over its capital every sixty days. 
But they are not spectacular qualities; they are little fitted 
to impress youth and win its emulation; they are too often 
lacking among the very men who need them most; and even 
where they are present, the best attainable degree of codpera- 
tion among their possessors is required in order that the fruit 
of them may appear. 
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It is here that rural life has suffered. Agriculture is 
admitted to be of fundamental importance to society; but 
during the years which have seen the growth of the factory 
system, a remarkable development of every branch of 
mechanical industry, and the highest organization of mer- 
cantile operations which trained minds could devise, it has 
remained the one great unorganized industry. There are 
natural reasons for this. In the first place, the farmer is 
not a man whose calling is easily and exactly defined. He 
may work with skill and plough his brains into the land with 
a full realization of the fact that he is master of a vast food- 
producing laboratory; or he may, and he too often does, 
treat his field or forest as he might treat a vein of ore, dig- 
ging its value out and carrying it away for sale. It is not 
too severe an indictment of much American farming, so- 
called, to say that it has been really a system of mining 
rather than an endeavor to make the earth bring forth her 
natural increase with undiminished strength. 

The farmer suffers, too, from a tendency to apply that 
honorable name to every ne’er-do-well who owns or rents 
two or three acres, keeps a cow or a spavined horse, and 
muddles through the year in nondescript fashion, attempt- 
ing many things in general and doing nothing in particular. 
It is difficult to see why this man should be classed as a 
farmer at all; yet he not only is so classed, but too often he 
is chosen as the representative farmer by the newspaper 
writer and the illustrator of magazines. The injustice 
wrought is more serious than the casual observer fancies; 
because it has militated strongly against the growth of any- 
thing like professional ideals or those standards of crafts- 
manship without which no calling can adequately maintain 
itself. The best farmers have often felt this and with more 
keenness than they have been willing to admit. They have 
been skillful, self-reliant, judicious men, the circumstances 
of whose life and work have tended to accentuate their indi- 
vidualism. Living by themselves and thinking for them- 
selves, they have often come—and with some reason—to 
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suspect all schemes which would link them with their neigh- 
bors for any purposes beyond the necessary ordering of com- 
munity life. In particular is their suspicion directed against 
any form of organization which would lead them to incur 
financial liability for the operations or the debts of others. 
Furthermore, it is to be remembered that in the business 
world a common organization has sometimes been forced 
upon competitors by the very rigor of their own competi- 
tion. Among farmers, while competition has, of course, 
existed, it has rarely been of so exigent a nature. Their 
produce has generally had so wide a market that the indi- 
vidual has found little need or chance to make a price except 
for commodities of a quality higher than the standard; and 
in the great majority of small farm products, no very defi- 
nite standard can be said to have existed. Nor have the 
farmers as a class been curious to study the business aspects 
of their own operations. It is the exception rather than the 
rule to find a farmer who can tell with any approach to 
exactness the real profit or loss involved in raising and mar- 
keting a given crop, or in feeding the individual cows of his 
dairy herd. He is not likely to show any very keen interest 
either in the discussion of the cost of marketing his product. 
Yet in the city of Rochester, according to Mr. F. H. Allen, 
an independent investigation has demonstrated that while 
the railway transportation of milk to its market costs only 
about one-half cent a quart per 100 miles, the distribution 
to the consumer in the city itself costs 2 1/5 cents a quart. 
When we ask the cause of this discrepancy, it appears that 
in this final distribution 305 wagons travel a total of 3,500 
miles a day, involving a daily cost of about $2,000. It has 
been estimated that a properly organized system of 24 deliv- 
ery trucks, travelling but 300 miles a day would perform 
the same service for about $600, reducing the cost of local 
distribution from 2 1/5 cents to about two-thirds of a cent 
per quart, and effecting an annual saving of $500,000. It 
scarcely needs demonstration that there is room here for a 
substantial increase of price to the producer and an equal 
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cheapening of price to the consumer, if a really efficient and 
economical organization could be effected. 

In the opinion of many students of the business side of 
farming, however, its most serious source of waste lies in 
the extravagant expense of financing farm operations and 
the purchase of necessary tools, fertilizers, and feed. Farm- 
ers in some parts of the country are quite alive to the neces- 
sity and the difficulty of procuring adequate credit at a 
living price; yet even in those sections it is doubtful if they 
appreciate the value of what may be called business credit 
and business methods. It is estimated that the average 
interest which American farmers have to pay upon their 
mortgages, including commissions, etc., is about 81% per 
cent. In most European countries, especially those in which 
cooperative land mortgage banks of the Landschaft type 
have been established, it is probably not over 5 per cent and 
has often been much less than that. In Saxony, for 
instance, in 1918 the 314 per cent Landschaft bonds were 
worth about 91. These bonds are the form in which the 
borrower on mortgage receives his loan. The bonds are sold 
at the market whether they be 3, 314, or 4 per cent securi- 
ties, and the market price, of course, determines his rate of 
interest. But it is worthy of note that about ten years ago 
even the 3144 per cent bonds were above par so that the 
borrower on mortgage was able at that time to get his money 
at this remarkably low rate. Since then rates of interest 
have everywhere advanced, and it is likely to be long before 
we see them at the level of 1901-1903; but the fact still 
remains that, thanks to codperative credit arrangements, it 
is quite possible for the European farmer to borrow on his 
land at a rate but little above if not actually below the preva- 
lent commercial rates. 

The advantages of such an arrangement are obvious 
enough where the borrower is industrious and thrifty. But 
it is often said that ability to borrow on easy terms is by no 
means an unmixed blessing and that it tends to sap just 
these foundations of industry and thrift upon which all busi- 
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ness prosperity must rest. Unquestionably, the ready bor- 
rowing for speculative purchase of land, for household 
expenditure, or for any other than distinctly productive pur- 
poses, is likely to prove a snare. Yet the fact remains that 
good credit facilities are as needful to the farmer as to the 
merchant and that agriculture is not likely to become prop- 
erly organized as a business until this need is recognized and 
met. ‘The farmer who prides himself upon his farm’s free- 
dom from mortgage and his own unwillingness to borrow at 
the bank, may at the same time be paying an exorbitant rate 
of interest upon nine-tenths of his purchases on farm account. 
If his local dealer in foodstuffs and farm supplies carries 
him during the making of his crop, as is so often the case, he 
may be sure that he pays bountiful interest for the six or 
nine months during which the account runs; although, to 
be sure, this interest may be hidden in the price of the items. 
When he purchases machinery and gives his three or six 
months’ note for it, the operation is repeated. Nowhere could 
he save to better advantage than by developing ability to 
discount his own note here and by organizing for the pur- 
chase of such commodities at wholesale prices. If he must 
needs borrow in the process it will pay him to borrow, pro- 
vided—and the proviso is an important one—he can use his 
borrowing power strictly as an adjunct to his business rather 
than as a crutch to support lame management. 

Sir Horace Plunkett has done well to amend Mr. Roose- 
velt’s motto, “Better farming, better business, better living,” 
by his remark that “ ‘better business’ must come first”; and 
his version—‘Better business, better farming, better liv- 
ing’—has found such general acceptance among students of 
rural problems as to threaten to degenerate into that woe- 
ful thing, “a slogan.” 


II 


The realization of this need and opportunity and the part 
which codperation played in solving the resultant problems 
in Europe, has long been present in the mind of Mr. David 
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Lubin, the resident delegate of the United States to the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting the Southern Commercial Congress; 
and the Congress in turn began to agitate for a representa- 
tive American Commission which should visit Europe and 
examine rural conditions there. This was finally arranged 
and the Commission, comprising representatives from 
twenty-nine States, and four Provinces of Canada, was duly 
organized. In May, June, and July, 1913, it visited Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, France, England, and Ire- 
land; while sub-committees investigated conditions in almost 
all the other countries of Europe, especial attention being 
given to those which, like Denmark, had made notable 
advance along codperative lines. The Commission was a 
large and somewhat heterogeneous body; and it had in 
pretty pronounced degree the defects of these qualities. 
But it is only fair to reverse that judgment and claim for it 
the very valuable qualities of its defects. It was a com- 
pany highly representative of the different sections of the 
United States and Canada. There were social, economic, 
and agricultural experts in its membership, and there were 
also practical farmers and bankers. If the Commission was 
somewhat too large for the most expeditious transaction of 
business, it is also true that it was large enough to provide 
a devil’s advocate for every proposition submitted to it; and 
the reader of its report may rest assured that its observa- 
tions and suggestions are no mere academic vaporings. 
Such as they are, they have been laboriously forged out 
between the hammer and anvil of pro and con; and since 
they represent in their final form the mind of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the active members of a Commission so vari- 
ously constituted, they may reasonably hope to commend 
themselves to the people. 

Among the multitude of impressions gained by the Com- 
mission as it went to and fro, three stand out preéminent. 
First, the very much larger place which agriculture holds in 
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the esteem of thoughtful people in Europe than in America. 
In spite of our theoretical recognition of agriculture’s funda- 
mental place in our economy, the trend of national thought 
has been towards industrial and commercial, rather than 
agricultural development. Our ambitions, despite frequent 
protests to the contrary, have been urban rather than rural, 
and “success” in America has connoted something which 
might be prepared for upon a farm but was rarely to be won 
there. 

A second notable feature of rural life appears in the 
emphasis laid by most European countries upon adequate 
credit facilities for agricultural development. It is recog- 
nized, as it has never been recognized in America, that the 
ordinary bank of discount and the ordinary lines of commer- 
cial credit are but awkwardly adapted to the farmer’s needs, 
whether he is looking for a long-time loan on land or a short- 
time loan for the purchase of supplies and the making or 
moving of a crop. His needs here are in some respects 
special needs; and they are enormously important to the wel- 
fare not merely of his industry but of the general public. 
This has proved to be true not only of a highly organized 
society like that of Germany, but of an almost completely 
unorganized country such as Egypt was when the English 
took control of its affairs. Of two fundamental reforms 
which he found crying for immediate attention in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer once told a friend of the writer, the establish- 
ment of a peasant’s land-bank had been one. 

A third social phenomenon, in the scientific sense of that 
abused word, which impresses the student of European con- 
ditions is the large place which codperation has already won 
in the production of rural commodities and the provision 
of farm supplies; and the increasing importance of the 
codperative distribution of farm produce. The last named 
is perhaps the most difficult task which a codperative society 
attempts, since the making of an advantageous market and 
the maintenance of its supply, especially when the market 
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may be foreign to the source of supply, is a matter calling 
for a high grade of mercantile skill on the one hand, as the 
management of the codperative society itself calls for high 
qualities of leadership upon the other. 

The discussion of the first of these three phenomena, the 
higher esteem which agriculture seems to enjoy abroad, lies 
beside the main purpose of this paper. It is, moreover, a 
passing phenomenon. As land in America becomes more 
difficult of access, the hunger for it is bound to grow. Its 
possession will count as it does not count to-day, and a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the improvement of both field and 
forest will correspondingly increase. This change is already 
taking place and the vast outpouring of printed pages 
upon the theme of “Country Life,” despite their frequent 
fatuity, is a sign of it. 

The second calls for more extended notice. Not only is 
the provision of adequate credit facilities for the farmer 
important in itself, it is of especial importance in America 
just now because both the United States and Canada are 
thoroughly aroused upon the subject. It will no longer do 
to say that better facilities are not needed. Even if this be 
true, the popular demand for what are thought to be better 
facilities is already so keen as to look towards legislation, 
which is likely to be hasty and of the ad captandum political 
sort, unless the best possible means are used to acquaint the 
people with the experience of other nations and with the 
need of carefully weighing our own conditions in the light 
of it. 

There are in Europe three general types of codperative 
credit societies or banks. 'Two—the Raiffeisen and the 
Schulze-Delitzsch—are designed to meet the needs of the 
borrower desiring a short-time loan on personal credit. Of 
these, the Raiffeisen credit union is the typical codperative 
bank of the village and the small farmer. It derives its now 
well-known name from a citizen of Neuwied, Germany, 
F. W. Raiffeisen, who during a period of great distress 
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among the small farmers in his neighborhood, induced a 
group of them to combine, pool their insignificant capital, 
borrow a little on the strength of their known character and 
earning power, invite the deposit of small savings, and then 
use the funds thus acquired for loans in their immediate 
neighborhood at a reasonable rate of interest and for specific 
productive purposes,—all liabilities to be secured not only 
by the personal credit of the borrowers and their sureties 
but by the liability of every member of the bank. This was 
in the bad times of 1846-47. Raiffeisen’s religious convic- 
tions led him to place great stress upon character in the 
formation of these codperative societies, while his practical 
experience and habit kept him from over-elation at his own 
success and from any attempt to spread his system broadcast 
without adequate emphasis upon its fundamental principles. 
He insisted upon the importance of the unlimited liability of 
each member as tending not only directly to enhance the 
credit of the society but to keep the members watchful of 
its interests. The responsibility which thus devolved upon 
each, worked for the benefit of all. Every man was inter- 
ested to see that his neighbor’s project, as financed by the 
People’s Bank, succeeded; and he was equally alert to see 
that a loan made for some productive purpose was not 
diverted from its intended use. Raiffeisen always tried to 
form one of these associations with a church in its centre, and 
insisted that its field of operations should be kept small 
enough to enable the members to know one another’s char- 
acter and general responsibility. 

But the Raiffeisen societies were more than banks. Their 
founder knew not only the tyranny exercised by the usurer 
over the small borrower, but also the tremendous disadvan- 
tage at which the small individual buyer often finds himself 
when attempting to purchase his machines, seeds, and fertil- 
izers. Though he pay cash, he cannot always be sure of the 
quality of his purchase; and if he buy on credit, he faces in 
addition the prospect of paying a usurious interest wrapped 
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up in the price. Hence, from the beginning, Raiffeisen 
gave the societies power to act as purchasing agents—a 
power which they are exercising to-day throughout Europe 
and to the manifest advantage of their members, since in 
combination with each other they are able not only to com- 
mand advantageous terms but to insist upon standard 
quality. 

The traveller who is curious in such matters, will find 
these institutions flourishing in almost every agricultural 
region in Europe, under various names, and performing a 
variety of services. In Italy the majority of them have been 
founded under church auspices as a practicable means of 
helping the people and incidentally maintaining Catholic 
prestige. There are “secular” banks besides and some 
natural rivalry between them, which so competent a judge 
as Signor Wollemborg thinks profitable to both. In Buda- 
pest may be seen the vast storehouse and salesrooms of the 
Hangya, which is a wholesale society for the supply of local 
codperative distributing societies. While this and the 
National Central of Christian Coéperative Associations are 
distributive rather than banking societies, yet the two forms 
of codperative activity belong so close together that in north- 
eastern Hungary, where Galician usurers preyed upon the 
rather backward Ruthenians, the Department of Agricul- 
ture found its best weapon against their inroads to consist 
in the establishment of small distributing shops and credit 
unions or banks in connection with them. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch system of codperative societies or 
banks aims to render to the small trader and the artisan in 
towns very much the same service which the Raiffeisen 
society renders to the farmer. But because its field is more 
distinctly urban, it lies a little beside our present path. 
These societies incline towards a somewhat larger issue of 
shares, a larger body of paid officials, and a larger ratio of 
operating cost. They are less likely to be organized upon 
the unlimited liability plan, and their business approaches 
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somewhat more closely that of a general bank of discount, 
though they remain true codperative societies and render 
great service not merely to traders and artisans but to teach- 
ers, professional men, pensioners, and other people of small 
income. 

It remains to speak of the codperative societies for mort- 
gage credit which have exercised so vast an influence upon 
rural life in Europe and have made the ownership of land 
possible to multitudes who without them would have found 
the way towards such possession closed. The Landschaften 
of Germany represent the type; and the type has persisted 
there since the day of Frederick the Great. Originally 
designed to give relief to large landowners, embarrassed and 
in danger of losing their property, the Landschaft and its 
adaptations have come to serve the small farmers and peas- 
ants of almost all Europe. To the association of landown- 
ers which form a Landschaft, the would-be borrower comes 
to state the amount of his desired loan and the worth of his 
lands. The lands are carefully valued by independent 
appraisers. Upon them he may be permitted to borrow up 
to 66 per cent of their value. When the amount of the loan 
has been fixed, he may be asked whether he desires to pay 
8, 314, or 4 per cent upon its face value. To the casual 
American reader this seems like an astonishingly naive ques- 
tion, to which there could of course be but one answer; and 
much mis-information has gone abroad to the effect that 
German farmers are borrowing money at 314 per cent. 
Let us suppose that the borrower decides to pay 344 per 
cent on the face value of his loan. The necessary papers 
are made out and the amount of his loan is then handed him, 
not in cash but in bonds of the Landschaft bearing the inter- 
est agreed upon. These bonds he must sell in the open mar- 
ket, although he is assisted here, and as there is a very broad 
and stable market for these bonds this part of the business 
presents little or no difficulty. Supposing our borrower to 
sell for 91, he would obviously get in cash $910 for every 
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$1,000 of debt, bearing interest at 344 per cent, which he 
incurred; or in other words he would be paying about 4 per 
cent for the money actually received. In case the borrower 
desires at any time to discharge his debt it may be done by 
the purchase of Landschaft bonds equivalent to the balance 
of the debt still due, and their presentation at the bank; if 
the price of bonds has declined he may get his 314’s at 90 
and so gain; if the price has advanced he may lose. Or he 
may permit the debt to remain until the maturity of the 
mortgage, by which time it has been automatically dis- 
charged by a small amortization rate added each year to his 
annual interest. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to describe 
the vast service which codperative societies for production 
and distribution are rendering to European farmers and 
wage-earners. In Italy, even codperative farming and rail- 
way building have been attempted and with measurable suc- 
cess. Organizations of peasants have bought or rented land 
which they are cultivating together, and bodies of laborers 
or artisans have taken extensive contracts for the con- 
struction of great viaducts outside of Milan. Neighbors 
engaged in stock raising and dairying have codperated for the 
purchase of blooded sires to the distinct advantage of their 
industries. Denmark has made a name for itself among all 
nations for its distinguished success in fostering its home 
industries, keeping its people on the land, and capturing a 
great foreign market for its eggs and its bacon, mainly by 
codperative methods; while Ireland is growing prosperous 
and contented to such a degree as to drive professional agi- 
tators to despair. 

The question which faces the student of codperative effort 
in Europe is, How much of all this can be transplanted to 
America? On his return, the question is repeated by all 
thoughtful people with whom he talks, and generally 
repeated doubtfully. The answer would seem to be that the 
principles which have met with such general success in such 
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different countries abroad are applicable to home conditions, 
but that not many foreign applications of them are adapted 
to importation exactly as they stand. As a people, we are 
so inclined to adopt new tools at once, in a hurry, and by 
wholesale, as to be in danger of spoiling them and cutting 
ourselves before we have learned their use. If codperation 
is to serve us here, there must be a clear understanding of its 
fundamental principles. Cooperative societies are not 
organizations for earning dividends upon capital. They are 
organizations for rendering service to their members and 
incidentally to the community. Their control is vested in the 
members, but not in proportion to the shares owned. “One 
man, one vote,” is the rule in their affairs, and those who 
know them best believe it to be a necessary rule. 
» Codperative societies of the Raiffeisen type have already 
been established in some of the States, generally among 
colonies of immigrants. Connecticut, for instance, has four 
among Jewish farmers who are able to borrow capital from 
the Hirsch funds at an abnormally low rate and lend among 
themselves for productive purposes. There is reason to 
doubt the immediate spread of this movement among native 
Americans; especially in view of their dislike of the 
unlimited liability feature which characterized the original 
Raiffeisen banks and still marks the majority of their prog- 
eny. There is room, however, for some adaptation of this 
type to American conditions; and if the true adaptation is 
effected, it will be found to be a powerful instrument not 
only for meeting the fiscal needs of the small farmer but for 
putting his whole life with his neighbors upon a better basis. 
The sense of responsibility for a neighbor’s success which 
cooperation necessarily brings, and the premium which mem- 
bership in these organizations puts on character, are matters 
of vital moment to the welfare of rural life. 

The codperative society of the Landschaft type for the 
supply of long-term credit on land is generally agreed to 
have more immediate application to American needs. There 
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is no reason to expect that it will provide the farmer with 
loans at an abnormally low rate of interest. But it should 
considerably modify the abnormally high rate which vari- 
ous more or less usurious devices compel many farmers to 
pay. Agent’s commissions, exorbitant fees for examination 
of title, and other fees for renewal of the rather short-term 
notes that prevail in many parts of the country, represent 
in the aggregate a heavy burden upon agriculture. In New 
England and New York, mutual savings banks, which are 
in their way codperative institutions, lend on mortgage at 
reasonable rates, and make few and moderate incidental 
charges. But even here the cost of examination of title 
could be made nominal by the adoption of a proper system 
of land registration, mortgages could be made tax-exempt, 
as they practically are in Connecticut, and two other reforms 
of great significance to both borrower and lender could be 
introduced. These are the general introduction of the 
amortization or sinking-fund principle into loans on real 
estate, and such an issue of readily negotiable securities 
against them as would command a quick and wide market. 

The student does not cease to wonder that the former of 
these methods of paying a mortgage has not been long since 
introduced among us. Had this been done, it must have 
lightened the burdens of many a debtor, saved many a farm 
from foreclosure, and served as a school of thrift. At pres- 
ent, the debtor, if his note has a definite term, looks forward 
with anxiety to its maturity, wondering whether he can either 
pay his principal or renew the note. If it be a demand note 
which is not likely to be called, he may permit it to run for 
years, paying interest but making no effort to reduce his 
debt, until its presence becomes a part of the order of nature 
to him. Under the amortization plan, his note has a definite 
term, each interest date sees a part of its principal extin- 
guished, and the maturity of the note is a time of rejoicing 
instead of anxiety. The payments are small, definite, and 
as regularly required as the payment of interest itself. He 
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is at liberty in the meanwhile, at least after a period of three 
or five years, to discharge the whole debt at any time. 

Wisconsin has already legalized a loan association of this 
general type. Illinois has one or two private firms that 
find themselves able to issue bonds and arrange for amorti- 
zation on farm loans under existing laws. New York is 
agitating for better rural credit facilities along codperative 
lines. And we are likely to hear increasing discussion of 
the scope of codperation in the production and distribution 
of farm commodities. Some mistakes will be made. Some 
bankers will see in the movement a threat of competition 
instead of the promise of more and better business. Some 
legislation will be urged in Congress and in State legisla- 
tures directed primarily towards the buttressing of political 
fences rather than to the improvement of actual conditions 
in the country. But in spite of misunderstanding, preju- 
dice, and blunder, there will remain the argument of Italy’s 
enormous rural progress under very hard conditions; of 
Germany’s ability to provide 90 per cent of the sustenance 
of 67,000,000 people from a land area less than that of 
Texas; of Denmark’s practical solution of that vague but 
insistent thing known as the “rural problem”; and of 
Ireland’s advance within three decades out of a night of dis- 
order and despair to a morning of genuine hope. The 
reasons of these things are no doubt manifold. But it is sig- 
nificant that the traveller who inquires these reasons hears 
soon or late in every language, and from statesman and peas- 
ant alike, the formula of the codperative society. “Each for 
all and all for each.” It is not a magic formula; but it has a 
significance which America must weigh. 








AN ANATOLIAN JOURNEY 


By Heiten McAFEE 


VERY few decades ago Asia Minor—or to call it by 
its more modern name Anatolia—was chiefly known to 
the outside world as the scene of ever recurring Armenian 
massacres. To the inside world,—to Constantinople, that 
is,—it was little more than the source of the inexhaustible 
supply of stocky, broad-faced peasants who could be 
depended on to do the rough work in the Sultan’s army as 
well as the hard labor in his capital. It was a poor country, 
little travelled except by missionaries. If there was anything 
to see in it, the general opinion was that it could not possibly 
be worth the hardships of a journey on horse-back with an 
Anatolian saddle, and with stop-overs at inns where the first 
necessity was a sleeping-bag! 

The change began with the building of the railways: the 
main line from Constantinople down to Konia, which was 
completed thus far in 1896 and is now being extended to 
Bagdad, and the line inland from Smyrna which meets the 
other at Afiun Kara Hissar. These railways opened up a 
vast territory, and stimulated both agriculture and industries, 
as the extraordinary increase in the export trade of Smyrna 
attests. But as long as Abdul Hamid ruled, he did his best, 
by putting restrictions on travel, to limit their usefulness. 
With the Revolution, the attitude of the government towards 
Anatolia changed. The peasants were given the freedom of 
the existing lines, the work on the extension of the main line 
to Bagdad was pushed, and a whole system of new railways 
was projected with terminals on the Black Sea as well as on 
the Mediterranean. 

But it is probable that the Young Turks themselves did 
not suspect the significance of the work they were inaugu- 
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rating. For, rapid as has been the rise of Anatolia in indus- 
trial importance, its rise in political importance has been 
equally so. From a poor, neglected province it has suddenly 
become the last prop and bulwark of an empire whose fate 
is still uncertain. Improbable as it would have seemed a 
few years ago, it is now a commonplace that on the future of 
Anatolia hangs the future of Turkey. 

It cannot be denied that the chances for Turkey with 
Anatolia for its main support look brighter than they have for 
some time. As has been remarked, the amputations of the 
diseased members effected by the recent war cannot help but 
make for the health of the whole body—if, indeed, there is 
any health in it. But there are also grave problems for 
Anatolia ahead. One lies in the immigration into this unde- 
veloped country of thousands upon thousands of refugees 
from the territory conquered by the Allies. In melancholy 
procession these peasants, no better off than their ancestors 
were five centuries ago when they emigrated from Anatolia, 
have returned home. For living in Europe has not made 
a European out of the Turk—be it said not wholly to his 
discredit !—and now that his term of possession is up, it is 
easy to see that Asia has always remained his native country. 
Nevertheless, the passage through Constantinople of these 
exiles, with the never-ending procession of their archaic-look- 
ing ox-carts, was to the patriotic Ottoman one of the sorriest 
sights of the recent war. 

The traveller who goes in the wake of this horde into 
Anatolia may make the journey in a wholly different fashion ; 
and, being in search of sights and not of a home, he will 
undoubtedly find Anatolia more hospitable. He may travel 
by rail all the way to Konia—which is in the very heart of 
Asia Minor—in two days; and if there were no sights except 
the ancient city of Konia alone, he could not but feel 
rewarded for his efforts. But it happens that the journey 
is worth going for itself, affording the traveller—if not the 
refugee—all of the adventure with little of the discomfort 
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traditionally associated with travelling in Turkey. For one 
thing, though probably few Westerners realize it, a German 
railroad and a Turkish train-crew are a very happy combina- 
tion, and the discovery of this fact is one of the pleasant sur- 
prises of this trip. The railway to Konia is a typical 
German road, well-built and picturesque; and the Turks 
who run the trains, whatever else they may or may not 
succeed at, do succeed as train-men. A Turkish conductor is 
perhaps not so imposing as the “admiral” (as Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has dubbed him) of one of our expresses, but he is 
what our “admiral” not always is, for all his regimen- 
tals,— the true “gentlemanly official.” The paternalism of 
what the Turks refer to as their “family government,” per- 
meates all officialdom in Turkey; and the Turkish conductor 
is not so much the commander as the father of his train. 
Into the bargain, it must be admitted that he cuts a better 
figure—and with vastly less effort—than the American. 
Under the protection, then, of its father-conductor, the 
only train of the day for the Interior pulls out of the huge 
neo-Teuton terminal that towers so incongruously above the 
native houses of the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople known 
as Haidar Pasha, and starts early in the morning on its five- 
hundred mile run. The first lap of the journey to the half- 
way station, Eskischehir, a matter of some twelve hours’ travel, 
is divided very appropriately by the stop at noon at Ismid. 
From Constantinople to Ismid there is one kind of scenery 
along the Gulf of Ismid, an arm of the Sea of Marmora; 
from Ismid on, quite another, in the Bithynian mountains. 
And it is difficult to say in which half of the day the scenery 
is the more enjoyable. Certainly the traveller, as he pro- 
ceeds all the morning, can wish for nothing more than the 
broad blue Gulf which he has on his right, with the mag- 
nificent purple wall of the snow-capped Bithynian Olympus 
rising along its further shore. On the left, there is also 
much to see: a hill, distinguished by two “giant cypresses,” 
on which is the much visited ancient tomb wrongly supposed 
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to be that of Hannibal; a romantic ruin of a Byzantine 
castle, picturesquely placed on the rocks at the water’s edge; 
and then at a town a little further on the Sultan’s rug fac- 
tories, unimpressive, wooden buildings, through the windows 
of which the women and children can be seen at work on the 
fine silken carpets. Just at noon the train pulls into Ismid, 
the ancient Nicomedia, an important city in late Roman and 
early Byzantine times, now an overgrown Turkish village 
with weather-stained wooden houses thickly scattered over a 
steep hillside. ‘The train waits half an hour here, and that 
is quite long enough for the average tourist, partly because 
the guide-book has it that there is no inn in the town con- 
ducted on Western principles, and partly because the mod- 
ern Ismid is mean in appearance—there is nothing left of 
the “very lofty” new forum about which Pliny the Younger 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan, or of the great aqueduct in 
the building of which, according to the Emperor’s letters, 
there was so much graft. “Care must be taken,” Trajan 
writes, “to supply the city of Nicomedia with water. But 
really it is no less incumbent upon you to examine by whose 
misconduct it has happened that such large sums have been 
thrown away upon this, lest they apply the money to private 
purposes”—which sounds more modern than the appearance 
of Ismid would seem to warrant, even after the lapse of these 
eighteen centuries. 

Leaving the Gulf behind here at Ismid, the train now 
proceeds inland through low garden-like fields, more fertile- 
looking than anything one is led to expect of impoverished 
Asia Minor. In about an hour it pulls up alongside the 
beautiful Lake Sabandja, which is not unlike some of the 
larger lakes of the Tyrol, except that its shores are more 
solitary. Here the train considerately halts long enough 
for one to take pictures, and then plunges at once into a wild 
and rugged country. Sharp, rocky peaks loom up ahead; 
and, after passing the lonely, ivy-clad ruins of a Byzantine 
fortress that once guarded the pass against the hordes of the 
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East, it enters the impressive Defile of Balaban. This defile 
is only just wide enough for the railway, an old high-road, 
and a tumultuous mountain stream, and is shut in by sheer 
walls of mountains rising to a height of five thousand feet. 
Soon after coming out of the defile, the track crosses and 
re-crosses the most important river in this part of Asia 
Minor, the Sakaria, here broad as well as rapid; and then 
enters a second defile almost as wild and romantic as the first. 

A tunnel or two and the traveller is at Bilejik, another 
unprepossessing hillside town. It has, however, like Ismid, 
a past; and early in the fourteenth century was the scene of 
one of the most famous episodes in Turkish history, as a 
result of which Sultan Osman won at a single blow three 
castles for himself and a beautiful Greek bride for his son. 
The story goes that the Lord of Bilejik and certain other 
Greek nobles were anxious to rid themselves by hook or 
crook of their too-powerful Turkish neighbor. To this end 
the Lord of Bilejik, who was about to be married to Nilufer 
(the Lotos-Blossom, as she was called), invited Osman to 
the wedding with treacherous intent. Osman, having got 
wind of the plot, planned a counter-stroke. He accepted 
the invitation with alacrity, sent a flock of sheep as a wedding 
gift, and then managed on a plausible pretext to get forty 
of his armed men, disguised as old women, into the Greek 
castle. At the most propitious moment, when the Lord of 
Bilejik and most of his retainers had gone forth to meet 
the bride, the forty made themselves masters of the castle. 
Others of Osman’s men surprised the wedding party on their 
way back, killed the Lord of Bilejik, and took prisoner his 
fair bride—who became, in the end, the wife of Sultan 
Orkhan and the mother of that Murad who first added the 
Balkan States to the Turkish Empire. The foundations of 
the old Byzantine castle, about which this story is told, are 
still to be seen. 

From Bilejik on, as the train climbs up over the moun- 
tains, the appearance of the villages reminds the traveller 
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that he is really getting into the “Interior.” They are 
poorer and more desolate than those he has passed, and one 
sees fewer people about. The houses are low with very small 
windows. Most of them are plastered with mud, while a 
few are half-timbered with bricks laid between the beams in 
a fish-tail pattern. But the villages are often picturesquely 
perched on the hillsides; and in every one a slender white 
minaret rises above the humble, dun-colored houses with 
exceeding lightness. 

At most times of year, as the train descends from the 
hills, night begins to fall, obscuring the broad Phrygian 
plain, on which were fought two of the great battles of the 
Crusades—the battle in the first Crusade in which Tancred 
and Baldwin defeated the Seljuk Turks, and the battle in 
the second in which the host of Emperor Conrad the Third 
was utterly routed. And it is quite dark when one reaches 
Eskischehir, perforce the end of the day’s journey; for the 
Turks run trains only by day—behind the times as they are, 
they have not yet outgrown the notion that the night was 
made to sleep in! As soon as the train comes to a standstill, 
the traveller is abducted by fierce brigands of porters to the 
only inn at which “Europeans” ever put up, kept by a fat, 
friendly Czech. During dinner—especially grateful after 
twelve hours on a tea-basket (for there is no dining-car on 
an Anatolian “express’”)—pedlars of meerschaum come in 
to display their wares. Meerschaum is found in large quan- 
tities near Eskischehir and a flourishing export trade is car- 
ried on in it. The pedlars have tempting strings of beads 
and all sorts of fantastically carved cigarette-holders; but, 
strange as it may seem, here in the home of meerschaum, 
there are no “meerschaum pipes,” as the natives of Eskis- 
chehir smoke narghilehs when they do not smoke cigarettes. 

But neither the very possible little inn, nor the eight 
“uninteresting” mosques, nor yet the weird sulphur baths 
(said to suggest Doré’s illustrations of the “Inferno’’) are 
likely to tempt the traveller, bound for Konia, to stay more 
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than a night in Eskischehir. I say a night—it is not a full 
night, for one is routed out the next morning at five o’clock, 
the unseemly hour at which the only train of the day departs. 
For this reason, whatever there is to see for the first hour or 
two of the journey usually remains unseen. When the trav- 
eller is in a state to do so, he will observe that the scenery 
is uninteresting as compared with that of the day before: 
the country through which he is steaming at the moderate 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour is neither fertile like the 
fields around Ismid, nor rugged like the mountains given 
over to sheep and goats around Bilejik. On all sides as far 
as the eye can reach, stretch rolling, barren plains, stripped 
of their forests ages ago, which look on the whole very much 
as the plains of central Asia Minor are supposed to look. 
But if the scenery is less interesting, the people of the 
country—mostly Turks—are more so than those of the pre- 
ceding day. And happily the arrival of the train is the 
event of the day in the little towns where it stops, the signal 
for the flocking of all the peasants to the station. Pictur- 
esquely and variously costumed they come: the women in the 
original “harem skirts” called shalvars (a kind of baggy 
bloomers gathered in at the ankles) , with white scarfs thrown 
over their heads, covering up their faces all but one eye—it is 
extraordinary how expressive one eye is when that is all one 
can see; the men in very baggy buff or blue trousers tight 
from the knee down, broad red girdles, gaily striped shirts, 
coats improvised out of sheep-skins with the wool side out, 
and well-weathered fezes very much out of press. Most of 
them, of course, come to look on; but a good many come to 
take the train. For the passion for travel is strong with these 
“Interior” peasants, probably because travelling is a new 
sensation, one in which they were not allowed to indulge in 
the days of Abdul Hamid. So there is a great piling on 
and off the third-class coaches at every station, each peasant- 
tourist carrying his own luggage of shapeless bundles 
wrapped in the gaudiest red and yellow covers, and a water- 
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bottle or two made of brass or skins. And as each parts 
from or returns to his stay-at-home friends, there is a great 
deal of embracing and kissing and fun-making—perhaps 
even more among the men than among the women. On 
the whole, in spite of their outlandish exteriors, these Ana- 
tolian peasants cannot but strike the observer as being thor- 
oughly human human beings, having many of the stock 
characteristics of peasants the world over. And if their lot 
is for the most part a hard one, they certainly manage to 
squeeze a little joy out of it around train time. 

The traveller reaches Afiun Kara Hissar, the only town 
of considerable size between Eskischehir and Konia, in time 
to finish off his luncheon with Turkish coffee at its station- 
restaurant. The town, or what one can see of it in passing, 
is quite different from the others along the route. Two 
rocky spurs that jut up in the middle of it, on one of which 
is an old fortress, give it a striking appearance. And what 
is more striking still, it is a busy place—and always has been. 
Once an important station on the great caravan route from 
Bagdad to the sea, it is to-day an important railroad junc- 
tion, and does a brisk business in rugs, inlaid tabourets, and 
opium, deriving from the last its name of the “Black Opium 
Fortress.” 

From here on, the railway follows the old caravan route for 
some distance, and every now and then remains of the ancient 
caravanserai can be seen. These were originally so large 
that entire caravans could find shelter within their walls. 
Often too, they were richly ornamented like the one at 
Akschehir. And the traveller should break his journey at 
Akschehir—where there is, however, “humanly speaking” 
no place to spend the night—not only to see the splendid 
carvings and faience of this caravanserai but also to visit the 
tomb of the Turkish Eulenspiegel, Nasr-eddin Hodja. 
This worthy, about whose name a whole literature of 
Turkish wit and humor has grown up, is said to have been a 
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contemporary of Timur the Great; and if that is so, he was 
certainly the only one of them all to whom the “Scourge 
of God” was not terrible. But it is not because Nasr-eddin 
Hod ja was a privileged character at the great Tartar’s court 
that his burial place is visited annually by large numbers of 
pilgrims; it is rather because his quaint philosophy, as well 
as his droll humor, is still so beloved by the natives of the 
country of whatever nationality—and is, alas, perhaps the 
only bond between Moslem and Christian, and warring race 
and warring race in this unhappy land! 

Soon after Akschehir is passed, mountains are visible 
again. And if one is travelling in winter, here is where the 
real adventure begins, it being always a toss-up whether the 
train will get safely over the mountain-pass or will be 
snowed up indefinitely on the lofty Boz Dagh. But if by 
good fortune, or chance of season, one’s train succeeds in 
climbing to the top of the pass, some 4,000 feet above the 
sea level, the rest is easy and one is shortly in Konia. 

The hamals of Konia appear to be much milder by nature 
than those of Eskischehir, and the traveller is conducted, 
rather than abducted, to a good-sized European-looking 
“Bahnhof” hotel. For Konia with its 45,000 inhabitants is 
the metropolis of central Asia Minor, and being the capital 
of a vilayet and the residence of the head of the order of the 
Whirling Dervishes, considers itself to be quite within the 
pale of civilization. Perhaps one should say civilizations; 
as Konia has weathered several, including the ancient 
Phrygian, the Roman, the Byzantine, the Seljukian, and the 
Ottoman. Under the first three it was called Ikonium, its 
modern name being the Turkish corruption of the older 
form. And the inquiring traveller will find that in the 
course of its long history many distinguished tourists 
have been there before him: among them, Xenophon (with 
the inseparable Ten Thousand!), Alexander the Great, 
Cicero, Paul and Barnabas; then, somewhat more recently, 
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Godfrey de Bouillon, Conrad the Third, and Frederick Bar- 
barossa, with the countless adventurers who formed the 
armies of the first three Crusades. 

But in spite of its successive civilizations, one is sure to be 
struck by the fact that Konia is not wholly civilized yet. 
For example: on the morning after our arrival, we were 
waked up by a jangling of bells and, on going to the win- 
dows, saw a whole caravan of heavily-laden camels led by a 
donkey passing just beneath. To be sure, Konia has a horse- 
car line, the horses of which are gaily decorated with strings 
of blue beads to keep off the Evil Eye; but most of the 
transportation is still by camel. The streets are narrow and 
ill-paved; and the majority of the houses are low and mean- 
looking, little better than the mud-plastered huts of the 
villages. 

But I, for one, cannot bring myself to regret this. It is 
so much the more thrilling to wander into a crooked alley 
between tumble-down walls, and come suddenly upon a great 
stone portal so imposing in its proportions, so rich in its 
carvings, as to seem the door, not to what Michelangelo was 
thinking of when he passed judgment on Ghiberti’s work, 
but to some purely Oriental paradise. Or, again, to stumble 
across the broken threshold of some unimpressive domed 
building and discover within a new world of color and design 
in rare faience. For Konia has managed to save out of 
the wreck of successive civilizations, enough of what was 
best in at least one, that of the Seljuk Turks, to make the 
traveller forget the long two days’ journey down, nay even 
Constantinople itself from which he started, in his delight in 
what he has come to. 

To make sight-seeing in Konia still more interesting, the 
traveller soon observes that the things to see are not only 
the work of one civilization, but either directly or indirectly 
the work of one man. This man was Ala-eddin, the great 
sultan of the Seljuk Turks. In his reign, which lasted from 
1219 to 1284, Konia was the capital of a vast empire, which 
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immediately preceded that of the Ottoman Turks, and which 
included at one time most of Asia Minor and much more 
besides; it was the centre of an enormous caravan trade, and 
the point of contact of the culture of the East with the cul- 
ture of the West, the Persian with the Byzantine. Now, 
Sultan Ala-eddin, as whoever is curious may read, besides 
being a successful warrior and a wise ruler, was a patron of 
learning and the arts. He delighted to gather together at 
his court philosophers and theologians, architects and poets. 
Among the latter came from Persia the “greatest pantheis- 
tic poet of the world,” Djelal-eddin Rumi, the founder of 
the order of the so-called Whirling or Dancing Dervishes— 
in whose mosque is still to be seen his tomb, the most mag- 
nificent of all the tombs in Konia;—he was the author of 
the “Mesnevi,’ a remarkable series of religious poems 
designed for the use of the order, extolling 


Love, Love, and heart’s desire of Love! ... 
That wine of God yielding a perfume of musk. 


But patron as Sultan Ala-eddin was of poetry and phi- 
losophy, his greatest passion was building. During his brief 
reign he adorned eight other cities of his realm beside Konia 
with edifices which are still the admiration of architects and 
decorators. But in Konia he outdid himself. Here all of 
the finest mosques and medressehs (schools) are either the 
result of his activity or of his example. Unfortunately, of 
course, much that he built has disappeared: the famous city 
walls; and all of his great palace except a part of the 
facade with a noble marble portal, which in architectural 
style shows Byzantine influence—naturally, too, for Ala- 
eddin spent eleven years in exile in Constantinople before he 
came to the throne, and probably brought back Byzantine 
workmen with him as well as a taste for Byzantine art. But 
the chief glory of the mosques of Konia is not architectural 
grandeur learned of the Byzantines; for they are small and 
insignificant compared with the great mosques of Constanti- 
nople built under the shadow of St. Sophia. It lies rather 
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in their richness of ornamentation, in their beauty of carving, 
and gorgeousness of color. Here we see the influence from 
the East, from Persia in chief; but at the same time it must 
be remembered, as an authority on their architecture has 
said, that “the Seljuks did not imitate the Persians blindly, 
but created an architecture of their own after Persian inspi- 
ration.” ‘The fine carvings of the great stone gates and the 
small wooden shutters, and the tile-mosaics of splendid tur- 
quoise and cobalt blues set off by black, both on the exteriors 
and the interiors, are truly Oriental. 

In design in faience, as well as in stone and wood, the 
Seljuks attained at once to refinement and effectiveness. 
Nothing could be more refined, for instance, than the exquis- 
ite flower borders on the marble portal of the Karatai 
Mosque; or more bold than the splendidly decorative treat- 
ment in faience of the Koranic inscription, and the famous 
star pattern, on its dome. This -Karatai Mosque, or more 
properly medresseh,—double-starred by Baedeker as _ it 
deserves to be—is perhaps the finest of them all. Indeed 
it is so beautiful that one hopes the prayer of its donor, 
inscribed over the door, has been answered: “May God 
forgive his sins who made this mosque to flower.” It 
is a little hard to decide which of the other Seljukian 
buildings to put down as next to the Karatai. Personally, 
I should be inclined to give second place to the Indje 
Mosque for its great sandstone portal, indescribably 
impressive, with broad bands of Arabic inscription and 
striking reliefs of fruit and vegetation; and also for the 
base of its minaret decorated with faience—unfortunately 
there is only the base, as the minaret itself, once one of 
the wonders of Konia for its loftiness and slender grace, 
was thrown down a few years ago by an earthquake. And 
after the Indje Mosque might be put the Sahib Ata, erected 
at the same time and in the same style. Its portal is less 
rich, but its interior is richer in carvings and tiles. And 
then the Sirtscheli, built around an open court, its tile- 
mosaics, particularly the deep “night” blue ones of the 
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great niche, looking all the more gorgeous for being out of 
doors. Nor is the mosque of Ala-eddin himself to be for- 
gotten, with its fifty ancient columns, and its very rare old 
rugs. ‘Then, there are the smaller buildings, many of them 
well worth seeing—like the so-called Aya Sophia, veneered 
with richly carved marble, with quaint little wooden doors 
whose lovely designs have been almost effaced by time and 
weather; or the open tomb of Sheik Sadr-eddin whose doors, 
even finer and richer, have fortunately been put under cover. 
Indeed when it comes to tombs, the most indefatigable 
tourist will find Konia hard to exhaust. 

Visiting the bazaars is something of an anticlimax, espe- 
cially if one knows the bazaars of Constantinople or Cairo. 
They are unprepossessing old shacks on streets so narrow 
that it is most unpleasant to have to meet and pass in them 
a cross camel loaded with brush—though the true hanger-on 
of bazaars is not to be put off by appearances. 

But this is the meaner Konia of the market place, involun- 
tarily forgotten as one climbs the rise of ground, in ancient 
times the citadel, and stands beside the tomb of Sultan 
Ala-eddin. From here one easily looks over the low modern 
buildings and realizes the happiness of Konia’s situation on 
a broad plateau encircled by protecting hills. It does not 
look, to be sure, as Constantinople does, the part of Unme- 
diinja, the “mother of the world,” but it has not lost the 
dignity by which it was fitted by nature to be the first city 
of an inland empire. As to the significance of the rumor, 
current during the Bulgarian victories of the recent war, that 
the Sultan was on the point of removing his Court to Konia, 
time alone can tell. But now that the tide of empire which 
swept over Konia and past, some six hundred years ago, 
is fast ebbing, now that Constantinople itself has been dan- 
gerously threatened, one may perhaps venture to prophesy 
that much of its earlier importance, if not of its glory, will 
return to this older Turkish capital in the heart of Anatolia. 
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POEMS 
By Water PEIRCE 


The Winds of March 


From north and south they blow, from east and west, 
Blow, and do never rest. 


Out of the aching stillness of the pole, 
Where month-long midnights roll, 

And freezing stars glint keen on trackless snows, 
The bitter north wind blows. 


From saffron skies at clear cold break of day, 
East winds untethered play, 

And on the hilltops rock the pine’s black spire 
Against the yellow fire. 


Where to the west the wide gray marshes sweep, 
At eve the wet winds weep 

And breathe a whispering tale of rainy dawns 
On far-off upland lawns. 


And now from southland bounds a boisterous crew 
With flying gleams of blue, 

And fleet cloud shadows racing on the hills, 
And breath of daffodils. 


From north and south they blow, from east and west, 
Blow, and do never rest. 


From chilly dawn till twilight piping shrill, 
March winds are never still, 

Till they have blown black winter from the sky 
And April hovers nigh;— 
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Then come with sandal loosed and hair unbound, 


Swift over quickening ground, 


And to thine own four winds thy garments fling, 





Our Menad-month of Spring! 


The Exile 


I watch the steady march of stars 
Till day draws near the eastern bars, 
And midnight shadows, westward drawn, 
Fade before the desert dawn. 

The mighty silence is not stirred 

By fluttering leaf or waking bird; 

The sun looks down, a haggard eye, 

A brasier in a burnt-out sky, 

On quivering butte and wrinkling plain, 
A land that has forgotten rain! 


The spring of English turf is sweet 
Beneath the tread of tired feet, 
And sweet to aching English eyes 
The misted gray of English skies, 
And soft the drip of autumn rains 
On Dorset downs and Devon lanes. 


Alas! Three thousand miles and more 
Upon the ocean’s shifting floor, 
Ere flashes on our straining sight 
The evening star of Scilly Light, 
Or through the morning fog looms red 
The towering bastion of Bolt Head! 


The screaming hawk wheels up the sky. 
Yonder is England, here am I. 








THE SERIOUS PEPYS 


By Wirevur C. Assorr 


“ HOEVER,” says Montaigne, “will justly consider 

and with due proportion, of what kind of men and 
of what sort of actions the glory sustains itself in the records 
of history, will find that there are very few actions and very 
few persons of our times who can there pretend any right.” 
“Of so many thousands of valiant men who have died within 
these fifteen hundred years in France with their swords in 
their hands,” he goes on, “not a hundred have come to our 
knowledge. The memory not of the commanders only, but 
of battles and victories is buried and gone; the fortunes of 
above half the world for want of a record stir not from their 
place and vanish without duration; . . . it must be some 
very eminent greatness or some consequence of great impor- 
tance that fortune has added to it that signalizes” an action 
to make it, and the actor, remembered. 

But there is no recipe for immortality, even for the 
greatest; and if fame’s vagaries thus affect captains and 
kings, what chance have men in lesser stations; if 
conquerors are so frequently forgotten, what of the men 
of peace—which has its oblivion far more profound than 
war! Above all, perhaps, what hope has one who devotes 
himself not to the destruction or manipulation of his 
fellow men but to their service, in particular as that bul- 
wark of organized society, an honest and able civil ser- 
vant? Little enough, indeed. The worst of demagogues, 
the most incompetent of commanders, the harshest of 
tyrants, the most depraved of rakes, has far better chance 
for an undying, if an undesirable, fame under present his- 
torical conditions than even the best of those “sons of 
Martha.” Save when preserved by other means, some share 
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in politics, some gift to literature, their fame is mingled with 
the air. Only among the unwritten traditions of their ser- 
vice and its unread documents their reputations lie, safe from 
the praise or blame of those they served. Of this great 
class, paradoxical as it may seem, there is no better 
representative than the well-known subject of this essay. 
On the twenty-sixth of May, 1703, while England girded 
herself for that far-spreading conflict which in a twelvemonth 
was to bring to her Gibraltar and the great Marlborough’s 
“famous victory” of Blenheim, there died at Clapham, near 
London, one Samuel Pepys, sometime a notable figure in the 
world he left. Member of Parliament, Treasurer of Tan- 
gier, Surveyor General of the Victualling Office, Clerk of 
the Acts, and Secretary of the Admiralty, he had played no 
trifling part in the eventful years of the last Stuart kings. 
Aside from his official life, Pepys had been scarcely less well 
known in widely different fields. Master of Trinity House 
and of the Clothworkers’ Company, Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital, twice President of the Royal Society; a patron 
and critic of the arts, music, the drama, literature; an indefa- 
tigable collector of manuscripts and books, broadsides, bal- 
lads, music-scores, and curios; he had been no less at home in 
gatherings of scientists and virtuosos, in Covent Garden and 
in Drury Lane, or the booksellers’ shops about old St. Paul’s, 
than in the Navy Office and dockyards. He had arranged, 
even composed, some music, and he was no mean amateur 
performer on certainly one instrument; he had contributed to 
the Royal Society; not a few books had been dedicated to 
him; and he himself had published at least one. His por- 
trait had been painted three times by Kneller, once by Lely, 
and again by artists of less note. Among his friends were 
statesmen and scientists, authors, officials, musicians, royal- 
ties: Hans Sloane, Christopher Wren, Isaac Newton, John 
Evelyn, John Dryden, and that “admirable Lord High 
Admiral but less than admirable king,” James the Second, 
now long an exile at the court of France. Surely, if a man’s 
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achievements are to count for anything, here was a candidate 
for at least a moderate immortality. 

“In the judgment I make of another man’s life,” says the 
old French moralist-philosopher, “I always observe how he 
carried himself at his death; . . . this is the day that must 
be the judge of all the foregoing years.” This supreme test 
the Secretary met bravely. “Last night,” wrote the non- 
juring clergyman, George Hickes, who was with him at the 
end, “I did the last offices for Samuel Pepys. . . . The 
greatness of his behaviour in his long and sharp tryall before 
his death was in every respect answerable to his great life, 
and in accordance with his motto, Mens cujusque is est 
quisque,’—as a man’s mind is, so is he. “This day,” wrote 
old John Evelyn, “died Mr. Sam. Pepys, a very worthy, 
industrious, and curious person, none in England exceeding 
him in knowledge of the Navy, in which he had passed thro’ 
all the most considerable offices . . . all which he per- 
formed with great integrity. . . . He was universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many things, skilled 
in music, a very greate cherisher of learned men of whom he 
had the conversation; . . . for neere 40 yeares . . . my 
particular friend.” Such was the esteem of his contempora- 
ries for one who had been called successively the right hand, 
the Nestor, and the father of the English navy; reckoned the 
ablest civil servant of his time, a shrewd, strict, serious man 
of business, a faithful friend, a generous patron, an accom- 
plished gentleman, and an honest man. May none of us 
have a worse epitaph. 

His will bore out the character of his life and death. ‘The 
wide distribution of mourning and rings, according to the 
custom of the time, witnessed his many and eminent friend- 
ships; his numerous bequests to his acquaintances and ser- 
vants further testified to an agreeable side of his nature. 
The bestowal of his fortune on his nephew; and the devising 
of his library to Magdalene College, Cambridge, after that 
nephew’s death; the gift of his ship-models to his partner 
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and friend, William Hewer, with recommendation ‘to con- 
sider how these, also together with his own, may be preserved 
for publick benefit,”—gave evidence of a strong family, col- 
lege, and public spirit; which, again, often contributes 
somewhat to posthumous reputation. 

This, for the son of a tailor, who owed small thanks to 
birth or fortune, some to circumstance, most to himself, for 
all the blessings he enjoyed in life, and in such unusual and 
such long unsuspected degree passed on to posterity, was no 
small achievement as a bid for fame. To his success his 
schooling at Huntingdon and St. Paul’s, then at Magdalene 
College, contributed somewhat; but the determining factor 
in his career had been his connection with his father’s cousin 
and his own patron, Sir Edward Montagu, the friend and 
relative and follower of Cromwell. When, after a brief 
excursion in diplomacy, the youthful Pepys entered the ser- 
vice of this capable commander, whom the Protector had 
summoned from his place in the New Model to a seat in the 
Council of State with charge of naval operations against 
Spain, Dunkirk, and the Northern powers; and, in particular, 
when, after a period of retirement, the Convention Parlia- 
ment commissioned Montagu to bring back the exiled 
Charles to England and the throne, the fortune of his secre- 
tary, Pepys, was settled with hisown. Clerk of the Acts and 
of the Admiralty Board; then, by successive stages of 
advance, wresting increasing reputation and authority from 
the catastrophes of fire, plague, and war, Pepys had out- 
grown the need of a patron long before he became the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. Through twenty busy years, save for 
the interruption of the Popish Plot, the history of naval 
administration more and more became the story of his life, as 
he refashioned his office on the lines it held for more than a 
century. Not without color and incident, verging more than 
once on tragedy as he became involved in the vicissitudes of 
politics, but in the main absorbed in the reform and conduct 
of naval affairs, until the Revolution drove him and his mas- 
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ter James the Second from their posts, his life was one in 
which increasing purpose ran with vigor and success. 

Such was the Pepys of the seventeenth century, the great- 
est Secretary of what is, in one view, England’s greatest 
service; thus he lived and died. Thus was he not remem- 
bered; it is, indeed, amazing to find how soon he was forgot- 
ten and how completely. A dozen years after his death, his 
name found place in “The Continuation of Mr. Collier’s Sup- 
plement to his Great Dictionary”; a dozen more, and Burnet 
noted his connection with the Popish Plot; while, thanks 
chiefly to the fact that Kneller painted and White engraved 
his portrait, Grainger gave him a page in his extraordinary 
“Biographical History of England.” Another fifty years, 
and Hume observed that naval tradition still recalled Pepys’s 
administration as “a model of order and economy.” The 
rest was all but silence; among the innumerable “characters” 
which entertained the readers of the “Annual Register,” 
his found no place; the long files of the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ save for a brief note on his library, knew him not; in 
its three editions in the eighteenth century not even the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” recorded his name. Members 


- or visitors of Magdalene College still observed, as now, the 


building which contained his books, and some even found 
their way inside; at least two recorded something of the 
treasures they discovered there; and part of the material for 
Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” was drawn 
from that source. Frequenters of St. Olave’s Church may 
have taken notice of the Secretary’s tomb; members of cor- 
porations or societies to which he once belonged might now 
and then recall him by his gifts; lovers of art noted his por- 
traits as examples of the painter’s skill. Family pride, the 
industry of genealogist or antiquarian, might have found in 
parish registers the entry of his birth, marriage, and death; 
or in the college books, besides the record of his entrance and 
exit, that he was once reproved for being drunk. An occa- 
sional reader may have looked in his “Memoirs of the Royal 
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Navy”; a scholar cr an archivist here and there have noted 
the unread masses of his memoranda in the Public Records 
Office or the libraries. This was the sum of Pepys’s impres- 
sion on the world a century after he left it—a handful of 
mementos and a fast fading memory. 

Of these, only his papers and his books still stood between 
him and oblivion. The books, indeed, had been not seldom 
used; the papers were still all but unexplored. Sometime 
during that eighteenth century, which concerned itself so 
mightily with very many things much less worth while, a 
now unknown enthusiast began a catalogue of the Pepysian 
collections in the Magdalene library. He was soon, far too 
soon, discouraged. There lay “a vast collection from our 
antient records . . . relating to our naval affairs and those 
of other countries. Books of musick, mathematicks and sey- 
eral other subjects all excellent in their kind.” Among them 
were two hundred and fifty volumes chiefly of naval manu- 
scripts, gathered, doubtless, as a basis for a projected his- 
tory. There lay the Lethington Collection of Scottish 
poetry; masses of tracts and pamphlets; with the largest 
body of broadside ballads in existence. Above all, in the 
mind of at least one bibliophile, was what “he hath collected 
with respect to the City of London, for the illustration 
of that famous eity,” besides “a vast collection of heads both 
domestic and foreign, beyond expression, copy-books of all 
the masters of Europe,” and “ a large book of title-pages, 
frontispieces . . . not to be paralleled,” the whole crowned 
with an “admirable catalogue.” Besides these, fifty vol- 
umes more of Pepys’s manuscripts had found their way into 
the hands of the great collector, Rawlinson, and so to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Besides these, still, his docu- 
ments in public and in private hands, had they been even 
catalogued in print, would have reared a monument whose 
very size might have compelled attention and revised the 
eighteenth century’s knowledge of the past and of Pepys. 
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But the exploiting of this material was reserved for later 
generations, when its fulfillment became a romance of litera- 
ture and scholarship alike. It is a well-known story how, 
among the masses of historical material which found their 
way to print in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the Diary of John Evelyn, with its mention of the Secretary, 
inspired the Master of Magdalene College to put in Lord 
Grenville’s hands six volumes of cipher manuscript from 
Pepys’s collections which had long puzzled curious visitors; 
how that accomplished nobleman, having transcribed some 
pages, found them of such interest that an undergraduate, 
John Smith, was entrusted with the completion of the 
work; and how after three years of labor on his part there 
presently appeared, under Lord Braybrooke’s editorship, the 
“Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F. R. S., Secretary to 
the Admiralty . . . comprising his Diary from 1659 to 
1669 . . . with a selection from his private Correspond- 
ence.” Itis, perhaps, scarcely so well appreciated how, with 
that event, ensued a revolution in posthumous fame unpar- 
alleled in literary history. From the obscurity of a century 
emerged no mere man of affairs but a Personality. What a 
lifetime of great endeavor could not do, a book accomplished 
almost in a day. By the transcriber’s magic the forgotten 
Secretary of the Admiralty was transformed into a Prince 
of Diarists and set among the immortals. So complete was 
the triumph over oblivion that, within twenty years, even 
Macaulay, who had drawn largely on the Secretary’s books 
for his History, allowed himself to write of “Samuel Pepys 
whose library and diary have kept his name fresh to our 
time”; so vivid was the book that even the great historian 
seems to have felt, like many since, that its author had 
always been well known. 

It is not surprising that he was misled, nor that the first 
transcriber often spent fourteen hours a day upon his task, 
when one considers how amazingly alive the book is still, how 
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every hour promises a fresh surprise. Read but the opening 
lines with their directness, reminiscent of Defoe, and you fee] 
the charm impelling you to go on: 


Blessed be God, at the end of last year I was in very good health. . . . 
I lived in Axe Yard, having my wife and servant Jane and no more in 
family than us three. . . . The condition of the State was thus, . . . 
the Rump after being disturbed by my Lord Lambert was lately returned 
to sit again. The officers of the Army all forced to yield. Lawson lies 
still in the river and Monk with his army in Scotland. . . . The new 
Common Council of the City do speak very high. . . . My own private 
condition very handsome and esteemed rich, but indeed very poor, besides 
my goods of my house and my office. . . . This morning... | 
rose, put on my suit with great skirts, . . . went to Mr. Gunning’s 
Chapel at Exeter House. . . . Dined at home . . . where my wife 
dressed the remains of a turkey, . . . supt at my father’s where in 
came Mrs. The. Turner and Madam Morrice. . . . In the morning 
. Old East brought me a dozen bottles of sack. . . . I went... 
to speak with Mr. Calthropp about the £60 due my Lord . . . [and] 
heard that Lambert was coming up to London, 


There you have, in little, Pepys and his Diary; his house, 
his clothes, his wife, his food, his health, his office, his 
acquaintances, his amusements, his relatives, his intimate 
gossip of affairs. You have, indeed, much more: at once an 
incredibly lifelike picture of the times, and a true romance. 
surpassing all -fiction, of the life and strange, surprising 
adventures of one Samuel Pepys, who lived, far from alone, 
for seventy years in the island of Great Britain, and whose 
activities are here set down with the detail that has charmed 
generations since in the exploits of his antithesis, Robinson 
Crusoe, with all the added zest of brilliant environment. 
There is, indeed, some curious kinship between these-two 
wholly unlike productions. There is the same fascination in 
watching Pepys rescue from the catastrophe of the Crom- 
wellian rule the means to make his fortune as in seeing 
Crusoe rescue from the shipwreck the means of sustaining 
life; the same interest in observing the one build his career 
and the other build his house, the same suspense over the 
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crises in the affairs of each; the same pleasure in their 
triumphs over adversity as they struggle with nature or with 
the world of men; the same satisfaction over their ultimate 
victory; there is even something curiously alike in the 
accumulation of minute and often apparently trivial detail 
by which, in truth or fancy, both authors produce their life- 
like effects. 

Pepys has, indeed, had full reward for all his pains. Since 
the appearance of his Diary in the first abbreviated form 
which printed scarcely half of its contents, much learned 
and loving labor has been spent on its elucidation. The 
ingenuity and industry of successive editors has enlarged 
our knowledge and understanding of the work; the two 
original volumes, what with inclusion of the parts at first 
suppressed and a great bulk of comment, have increased to 
ten. One editor has re-transcribed the manuscript, another 
has compiled a book on Pepys and the world he lived in; the 
family genealogy has been unearthed and a study made of 
one of its members as “a later Pepys’; so far has the 
reflected glory shone. The diarist’s early life has been laid 
bare; his letters published, with his will; his portraits repro- 
duced; a whole book on Pepys as a lover of music has 
appeared; an essay on the sermons that he heard; even the 
medical aspects of his married life have been explained by 
a physician-author. Essayists and bookmakers still find in 
him an ever-fertile subject for their pens; no biographical 
dictionary or encyclopedia is without a full account of the 
great diarist; and, rising finally to the full stature of a real 
biography, few names to-day in English literature are better 
known, few classics more widely read or more enjoyed. 

If the effect on Pepys has been so great, the influence of 
the Diary on seventeenth-century history has been no less. 
The formal even tragic dignity which for a hundred years 
enveloped that great revolutionary period was destroyed 
almost beyond repair of the dullest historian. “It was as 
though in a musty library, slumbrous with solemn volumes, 
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a window had suddenly been opened, and the spectator 
looked out upon the London of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, full of color and movement, still breathing the Eliza- 
bethan enchantment, . . vehemently returned to the lust 
of the eye and the pride of the flesh after the restraints and 
severities of the Puritan dominion.” Before the Diary 
appeared, the England of Charles the Second was the Eng- 
land of Clarendon, Eachard, Rapin, Hume, a dull, tangled 
interlude between two revolutions; since his book it has been, 
for the most of us, the England of Pepys, amusing, intimate, 
incredibly alive. Its obscuration has not yet been wholly 
cleared away, the history of the Restoration still remains to 
be written; but when it is, the secretary-diarist will have no 
less a share in writing its memoirs than he had in managing 
its affairs. Already from his book have been evolved more 
than one history of seventeenth-century manners, music, 
drama, literature; even political historians have used it to 
advantage. It has been supplemented by other works, but 
to it we owe in greater measure than to any single book the 
picture of a period which, even now, makes Pepys’s time 
nearer to us than any other decade of English history. 
When one considers what the Secretary was and did, and 
how his reputation stood before the Diary appeared, this 
result seems all'the more extraordinary. Eminent as he was 
in admiralty circles, as a patron of the arts, collector, and 
philanthropist; useful as his life had been and notable for 
honorable success in public service, it gave small promise of 
eminence in literature. His success, indeed, lies far outside 
that realm. However great the quaint attraction of his 
phrase; however bright the light upon his time, the Diary 
owes its wide appeal and deepest charm to the infusion of a 
wholly different quality. It is not merely trite to say that 
its fascination lies in its frankness;—that is a superficial, 
obvious, half-truth. To his Diary, Pepys confided every 
thought, sensation, motive, action, and desire,—good, bad, 
high, low, important, trivial, absurd,—with a freedom 
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beyond mere frankness. The result is unique, not merely in 
literature, but almost, if not quite, in life itself. It seldom 
happens among myriads of human relationships that anyone 
knows any of his fellows, however near and dear, as well as 
all of us know Pepys; most of us scarcely know ourselves as 
well; few of us, or none, would dare admit, even to ourselves, 
much less commit to paper, in whatever decent obscurity of 
cipher, all that the diarist records. His work is not mere 
frankness; it is self-revelation at its highest power—there 
is nothing more to tell. It is more than mere literature, it 
is life itself. Most of such so-called revelations are far from 
what they profess to be. Some are mere prurience; some, 
morbid psychology; some, simple vanity; some, conscious 
or unconscious pose; the most, mere formal record of an 
outer life, or merely literature. Pepys’s work is the delinea- 
tion of a very human being, a “natural man,” stripped of 
the convenances of society, who would have been at once the 
terror and the pride of eighteenth-century prophets who 
invoked such phantoms constantly and as constantly pro- 
duced imaginative figments in their place. To such vainer 
sophistications Pepys’s Diary bears the same relation as that 
of frank, unashamed, and proper savage nakedness to the 
salacious half-revelations of a decadent stage. One has but 
to compare it with such outpourings from those of Rousseau 
to those of Marie Bashkirtseff to realize the great gulf 
fixed between healthy appreciation of a man’s triumph over 
circumstances and the futile conflict with shadows. 

Being Pepys, nothing human,—and very few other things 
which came under his observation,—were alien either to him 
or tohis pen. First, his appearance; one reads to-day with 
wonder not unmixed with awe of “a velvet cloak, two new 
cloth suits, . . . a new shagg gowne trimmed with gold 
buttons and twist, with a new hat and silk tops for my 
legs,”—all, as it were, in one mouthful. It is no wonder that 
his clothes cost some five times those of his wife, but it leads 
to serious reflection in these days. Yet it was no less policy 
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than vanity which prompted this display. “I hope I shall, 
with more comfort,” he says, “labor to get more and with 
better successe than when for want of clothes I was forced 
to sneake like a beggar.” That he got more his accounts 
reveal. When he went with Montagu to bring back the 
King, he had scarcely a penny to his name. He came back 
with near a hundred pounds. After seven years of office 
he reckoned himself worth some seven thousand pounds; 
prepared to set up a coach; gave his sister, Paulina, six 
hundred pounds as a marriage portion; and lent his cousin, 
Roger, five hundred ;—for all of which he blessed God fer- 
vently in his Diary. When he died, the Crown owed him 
twenty-eight thousand pounds; yet he left a comfortable 
fortune. And he was neither dishonest nor niggardly. 
During at least the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
few fields of human endeavor yielded such rich returns as 
public office; and if Pepys took his fees, like other men, 
unlike too many of them, he gave good service in return. 
Nor was he ungenerous in spending money. Books, pic- 
tures, music, objects of art, furniture, plate, hangings, he 
purchased with almost lavish hand. Preéminently a Lon- 
doner, he was insensible to those charms of country-seat and 
garden which so engrossed his friend John Evelyn; a man 
of weighty affairs, gambling of all kinds appealed to him 
even less; cautious and thrifty as became his class, no charge 
of penuriousness will hold against him, in the large. 

His tastes, indeed, save two, were such as helped the world 
along. Devoted to the theatre and a good-fellowship which 
led him sometimes to excess, he made his frequent “vowes 
against wine and plays” only to break them, as men have 
done since. The wine at least made no inroads upon his 
business; the plays make his Diary the best of all guides 
to seventeenth-century London theatres. But at the theatre, 
still more in church, at home, abroad, one of his chief 
interests was what the eighteenth century knew as “female 
charms.” One of his crosses was the lack of such loveliness 
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in his own church, St. Olave’s; “not one handsome face in 
all of them, as if, indeed, there was a curse, as Bishop Fuller 
heretofore said, upon our parish.” What he lacked there he 
made up fully elsewhere. He_kissed Nell Gwyn, besides 
uncounted others, including the face of the exhumed body of 
Catherine of Valois, who had been dead more than two cen- 
turies, that he might be said to have kissed a queen! His 
friendship with the actresses, especially Mrs. Knipp; the 
trials which arose when she winked at him and he had trouble 
to make his eyes behave as they should in his wife’s pres- 
ence,—are not such things and many more of like sort writ 
large throughout the Diary? These and the less creditable 
story of his relations with his wife’s servant, Deb, witness 
something to those qualities which led the penniless youth, 
but two years out of college, to espouse the pretty daughter 
of a poverty-stricken Huguenot refugee addicted to inven- 
tion and living chiefly upon charity. 

All this and even more, in infinite variety of phrase, men 
have laid stress on since his book appeared. Largely, and 
no doubt naturally, this side of Pepys’s nature and his Diary 
chiefly appealed to a world concerned for the most part with 
the trivial, or worse; and it might be supposed that frankness 
such as his would win for him a place in the esteem of those 
who read his book, comparable to that he occupied in his 
contemporaries’ minds. In some degree, especially at first, 
thanks to the bowdlerizing of his too cautious editor, this was 
the case. That incomparable antiquarian, Walter Scott, 
hastened to welcome this “‘man of business, . . . of infor- 
mation if not learning, taste and whim as well as pleasure, 
statesman, virtuoso, bel esprit,’ to the world of literature, 
and many followed in the novelist’s train. Yet, gradually, 
as each succeeding issue of the Diary included more and 
more of intimate, less decorous detail, omitted by the early 
editors, Pepys’s reputation sank. Like Lucilius, “having 
dared portray himself as he found himself to be,” he proved 
that “no man writes of himself save to his hurt.” Genera- 
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tions smiled, frowned, shrugged, moralized, felt superior. 
Critics, who frequently knew nothing of him save his own 
revelations and the comments of his editors, often sneered. 
Coleridge observed he was “a pollard man,” without a 
top,—to which Pepys might well have replied that the critic 
was all top. Lowell, with condescension almost worthy of 
a foreigner, wrote of “the unconscious blabbings of the Puri- 
tan tailor’s son.” Another, admitting his honesty and even 
a certain cleverness, laughed at his “cockney revels,” and 
his pleasure when Lord Clarendon patted his head; others 
still, noted only “the strength and coarseness of the common 
mind,” the “decomposed Puritan mind,” of this “typical 
bourgeois, kindred to Kneller in vulgarity.” A no less tol- 
erant soul than Stevenson, following, as often, earlier lead, 
adduces Pepys’s very appearance against him; says his face 
shows “no aspiration,” only “an animal joy in all that 
comes,” though he admits that “in a corrupt and idle period 
he played the man, toiled hard, and kept his honor bright.” 
His severest critic elaborates at length the manifold inconsis- 
tencies of his character, forgetting the dictum expressed by 
Lord Rosebery that “if we accept the common and erro- 
neous opinion that human nature is consistent with itself we 
find it utterly impossible to explain the character of George 
the Third’”—to say nothing of that of other men. 

Such, in general, was the judgment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, hard to persuade to take the diarist seriously. Secure 
in its superior virtue and manners; relieved from the gay 
plumage of the seventeenth-century male; repressing the 
earlier liberties of English speech; and at least the open license 
of its morals; the Victorian age read, loved, despised, what 
seemed to it a garrulous, amusing man. It scorned the con- 
fession of his little weaknesses perhaps even more than the 
weaknesses themselves—his love of company, theatre, dress, 
diversion, deference; looked down upon his simple vanity; 
above all resented what he told of his dealings with women. 
Some even wrote of him in terms appropriate to Sedley or 
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Rochester—the comparison is Pepys’s best defense—forget- 
ting to read the Diary and Gramont’s “Memoirs,” or the 
Restoration drama, side by side. Viewed thus, one may well 
wonder whether, after all, the Secretary would not have pre- 
ferred by far the honorable obscurity of a dead lion which he 
enjoyed during the eighteenth century to this contemp- 
tuously affectionate regard for a living ass, which the 
nineteenth century has bestowed on him. 

The difficulty of comprehending Pepys has arisen from 
two circumstances: the fact that the critics have known little 
or nothing of him beyond what they found in his own pages 
or the comment of his editors; and the fact that, most 
unfortunately for himself and for us, Pepys ceased to be a 
diarist before he became a secretary. From the eighteenth- 
century historians, even had the men of literature read their 
books,—which there is no reason to believe they did,—little 
could have been gleaned, and the earlier editors, at least, were 
not much better. In what spirit they began let Lord Bray- 
brooke’s own words declare. As Pepys “was in the habit 
of recording the most trifling occurrences,” he wrote, “it 
became absolutely necessary to curtail the manuscript ma- 
terially,’—and so he omitted an entertaining half. Bright, 
daring greatly, printed some four-fifths; Wheatley, all but 
about thirty pages. It was, then, nearly seventy years 
before the world saw anywhere near the whole Diary. Even 
so, had the critics paid more attention to the serious element 
and dwelt less on those frivolities—and worse—for whose 
insertion they condemned—and read—the diarist, they might 
have approximated the truth more nearly. 

But, as the old philosopher has said, “The pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions of 
Job than the felicities of Solomon,” and we ought, perhaps, 
to expect no more of the men of letters. Yet when even the 
latest, and in some ways the best-informed of them falls in 
error what can we expect? He denounces Lowell’s descrip- 
tion of Pepys as a Philistine; he reviles the historians of 
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English literature for the “amazing fallacy” that Pepys 
lacked enthusiasm; he blames those who have made literary 
capital out of the diarist for the small pains they have taken 
to correct their “childish impressions” by the results of 
recent studies. And, with all this, he permits himself to say 
that “the diary was the one long deliberate effort of Pepys’s 
life’! So hard it is for men to realize the fundamental fact 
that Samuel Pepys was not a diarist who happened to be 
connected with the Navy Office, but was the greatest of all 
Secretaries of the Admiralty who happened, in his earlier 
years, to write a diary. 

Fortunately the Diary has not been the end of the Secre- 
tary’s striving against oblivion; what literature and the lit- 
erary historians have failed so signally to do for him thus 
far, historical scholarship seems likely to accomplish. When, 
nearly forty years ago, the English government began to 
print calendars of the state papers of the Restoration period, 
it soon became apparent that the famous diarist had played a 
greater part in public affairs than had previously been recog- 
nized. The development of naval history, in particular, has 
gradually re-created the Secretary, and the service to which 
he gave his life seems likely to be the final means of securing 
for him an appropriate immortality. His “Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy” has been reprinted; the naval historians have 
chronicled his achievements; studies have been made of his 
activities in many public posts; and, within a decade, the 
Navy Records Society has begun the publication of a cata- 
logue of his papers preserved in Magdalene College which 
has already reached the proportions of three stout volumes. 
Hereafter we shall have even more of such material, since we 
are promised the “Navalia” memoranda, further memoirs 
and calendars, filling out the record of his manifold activities. 
In view of all this publication, it is not too much to say that, 
had Pepys’s Diary never seen the light, we should in time 
have had adequate knowledge of the Secretary’s work, 
however little we should have known of the man. 
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The result of all this is that we have another and a better 
Pepys than the amusing figure which did duty for him 
throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century. 
Though even to-day few readers of the Diary will be likely 
to delve into this mass of calendars, inaccessible to a previous 
generation, and any alteration in opinion will, therefore, 
probably be slow, it is high time to begin to realize what the 
true Pepys was like, to do him the justice which he has, in 
a sense, denied himself. 

For we are too apt to forget that to his own generation 
there was no such person as the diarist. Amid the silks and 
paduasoy of the Diary, its days of cheer and its nights at the 
play, its family secrets and its personal details, men have 
lost sight of the more serious side of him who found comfort 
in pouring out those things which he concealed from all the 
world beside into the safe cipher of his only confidant. As 
we go through the mass of correspondence; as we read the 
endless list of orders and memoranda, catalogues of ships, 
reports, recommendations, statements of accounts, and 
observe the operation and results of his administration, we 
perceive the petty, childish, simple figure, evoked by literary 
critics from the Diary, transformed into the truer character 
of the historian—a man shrewd, cautious, able, conscien- 
tious, honest, brave, wholly devoted to his service and his 
government. 

The story of naval administration and reform between the 
revolutions whence emerged the modern system of the admi- 
ralty is, indeed, no glittering chronicle. The “building of 
our ships more burdensome’; construction by the state 
rather than contractors; reform in victualling and sailors’ 
pay; the manning and the officering of the fleet and the 
re-rating of its vessels; the reorganization of the ordnance; 
long experiment in sailing and in fighting qualities; elabo- 
rate calculations of speed, strength, and sea-worthiness; 
investigations in the source and quality of all supplies; 
accounting, storage ;—this infinite variety of detail, much 
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now of but an antiquarian interest even to the most technical] 
of experts, is not easy reading and provides little enough 
material for epigram. But it does give us what is far more 
to the purpose, and that is a correct view of Samuel Pepys. 

Here is the civil servant at his best. “AS quiponderous,” to 
his colleagues, “in moral, and much superior in philosophical 
knowledge of the ceconomy of the navy,” as he appeared to 
the men of his own day, his latest critics declare that the prin- 
ciples of his naval statesmanship may even now be lessons 
to a. “sea economy as valid as they were two centuries ago.” 
It is, indeed, almost incredible how acute and diligent he was. 
The single holiday of a busy life he spent in looking over 
Dutch and French naval establishments. Upon his first and 
only visit to Tangier, he found out in an hour’s walk about the 
town what twenty years of costly statesmanship and military 
occupation had scarcely learned,—that it was no fit place for 
English occupation. It would be too long even to enumer- 
ate here all the changes which he made in admiralty adminis- 
tration; it is perhaps enough to say that a century and a 
quarter after he left office, in the midst of England’s struggle 
with Napoleon, a naval commission found in his system 
scarcely a thing to change or blame. Nor was he, through 
all of this, a man of “sweet, uncritical mind,” much less the 
time-server he has often been pictured. Under the transpar- 
ent guise of a report to his chief, the Duke of York, which set 
the wheels of reform in motion, he criticised with frank cour- 
age Comptroller, Treasurer, Surveyor, Navy Board, col- 
leagues, courtiers, contractors, every powerful interest of his 
service, whose alienation might well have meant ruin to him. 
He was, in Marvel’s phrase, one of that “handful of salt, a 
sparkle of soul that . . . preserved this gross body from 
putrification, . . . constant, invariable, indeed, English- 
men.” It is with high appropriateness that, in the two-hun- 
dredth year after his death, the editor of the “Catalogue of 
Pepysian Manuscripts” dedicates his work “To the memory 
of Samuel Pepys, a great public servant.” After so long an 
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interval, and through such great vicissitudes, the Secretary 
of the seventeenth century takes on his proper guise in the 
beginning of the twentieth, and appears again in something 
like the form he doubtless would have chosen for himself. 

We must then, in this view, re-read the Diary and revise 
our estimate of Pepys. As long presented, he has unques- 
tionably antagonized many persons of highly moral minds or 
highly cultivated taste;—and even more of those inclined 
merely to prudishness. The spectacle of a man who dared 
to set down the acts and thoughts common to many men, is 
so unusual in human affairs, so contrary to all those instincts 
of pride and shame which drive us to conceal or to condone 
our weaknesses not only from our fellows but from ourselves, 
that it has done Pepys’s reputation great damage. One who 
so far out-Boswelled Boswell as to paint not his friend’s 
portrait but his own, has suffered accordingly. That he 
was garrulous the very Diary, on which the accusation rests, 
disproves. The confidence reposed in him by men of every 
rank; his rapid rise to high responsibilities; his reputation 
as a safe man of affairs; the fact that only once, and then by 
accident, did he reveal the secret of his book,—bear out his 
character as one not given to betrayal of his trust. That, 
with all his dallyings and philanderings, he was as licentious 
as most men of his own day, no one familiar with the period 
will assert. That Pepys was dishonest no one believes, or if 
he does, let him read the editor’s informing paragraph pre- 
facing his papers which declares: “There is no trace of 
anything of the kind in the official correspondence,” and 
“even official letters, when they are numbered by thousands 
may be witnesses to character, for by an infinite number of 
delicate strokes they at length produce a portrait of the 
writer.” Tested by this there is “no evidence of corruption.” 

In Pepys’s case it certainly has not been true that actions 
speak louder than words. Bacon’s saying more nearly hits 
the mark, that “Fame is like a river which bears up things 
light and swollen, but drowns things heavy and solid.” Of 
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all the charges brought against the Secretary, one of the 
worst is that he was not brave. Let the great crises of his 
life attest. A young man, new in office and affairs, depend- 
ent on the favor of Montagu, he yet ventured to remonstrate 
with his powerful patron for improprieties unworthy of his 
station and himself, in a reproof which is a model of its kind. 
“I judge it,” he writes, “very unbecoming the duty which 
every bit of bread I eat tells me I owe your Lordship to 
expose your honor to the uncertainty of my return . 

but, sir, your Lordship’s honor being such as I ought to 
value it to be, and finding both in city and court that dis- 
courses pass to your prejudice, . . . I shall, my Lord, 
without the least greatening or lessening the matter, do my 
duty in laying it shortly before you.” When the Plague fell 
on London and all who could had fled—Court and Society, as 
usual, the first,—among the few bold spirits who remained to 
carry on the business of the state—the brave, bigoted Bishop 
of London, Sheldon; the “best justice of the peace in Eng- 
land,” Godfrey; the grim Duke of Albemarle, old Gen- 
eral Monk,—amid this courageous company of picked men, 
the Clerk of the Acts stuck to his post in daily peril of his life. 
Read his letter to Coventry if you would have a measure of 
the man. “The sickness in general thickens round us,” thus 
he writes, “particularly upon our neighborhood. You, sir, 
took your turn of the sword; I must not, therefore, grudge 
to take mine of the pestilence.” When, following the 
Plague, the Great Fire of London threatened to consume the 
entire city, he hastened to have workmen brought from the 
dockyards, to suggest destroying houses in the path of the 
conflagration, and planned, worked, commanded, till the 
Navy Offices were saved. When the Dutch fleet sailed up 
the Medway and the Thames, burning and sinking helpless, 
laid-up English men-of-war, and threatening the capital 
itself; while Monk rallied forces to resist, threw up entrench- 
ments, mounted guns, and sank vessels to oppose further 
advance;—Pepys labored no less manfully to meet the 
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ciamorous demands for adequate supplies by day and night, 
“alone at the office . . . yet doing the king good service.” 
When a hostile House, hungry for vengeance, seeking a 
scapegoat for a mismanaged war, fell on the Navy; when 
“the whole world was at work blaming one another,” and 
even the Duke advised his friends to save themselves, Pepys, 
unused to public speech, alone before the Commons, defended 
his service, his colleagues, and himself with such con- 
spicuous ability and success “as gave great satisfaction to 
every one.” Amid the revelations of corruption and malad- 
ministration which followed the war, he dared to beard even 
Prince Rupert before the Navy Board—and to prove his 
point. Ten years thereafter he was accused, by no less dan- 
gerous an enemy than Shaftesbury, of being a Catholic and 
possibly involved in Popish plots. He lost his office and his 
liberty, he stood to lose his life; but he did not lose his 
courage or resource, and, in the Tower, prepared defense so 
ample as to make the absurd charge fall of its own weight. 

Through all he was, he tells us, horribly afraid—but he was 
never too frightened to do his duty; incredible as it seems in 
view of the conception of the man with which we have been 
instilled, his conscience was continually too much for him. 
Over and over again he resolves to follow the dictates of 
prudence and not involve himself in Montagu’s affairs—but 
finally he does. “I was fearful of going to any house,” he 
writes in the Plague year—but he went. “I do see every- 
body is on his own defense and spare not to blame another, 
and the same course I shall take”—but he did not. “I was 
afraid,” he writes at another crisis in affairs, “but I did not 
shew it.” Amid the difficulties which confronted him in the 
naval investigation he even found time to advise a persecuted 
colleague, “poor weak brother,” in his defense. Proud as 
he was of his success in life, his house, his clothes, his coach, 
his dignities, his place,—not all his vanity nor all his fears 
prevented his risking them for what he thought was right. 
If this be cowardice, then make the most of it. 
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If, finally, you would have a fairer measure of the man, 
compare Pepys with Gibbon, the historian, who most nearly 
occupies an eminence in one department of historical litera- 
ture commensurate with that of the Secretary in another. 
Not merely does each owe his present reputation to his liter- 
ary skill in that field, but the outlines of their lives show cer- 
tain similarities. Both were of middle class; both rose 
through their abilities from relative obscurity to distinction; 
both were members of Parliament; both held public office; 
and the private life of the historian has been approved by 
sober folk almost as much as that of the diarist has been con- 
demned. Gibbon, accustomed to inherited means, refrained 
from marriage with one of the most attractive women on the 
Continent from prudent fear of his father’s displeasure, 
“sighed as a lover but obeyed as a son”; the penniless Pepys, 
with a rash unworldliness the more remarkable in a man con- 
spicuous above his fellows for his sound judgment, married 
in defiance of every prudent consideration. The one, finan- 
cially independent of his place, gave silent votes against his 
conscience for a policy which led to England’s quarrel with 
America; the other, owing his living to his place, dared 
oppose the Commons’ anger and his superiors’ ill will wher- 
ever he believed his cause was right. One slumbered with 
his colleagues of the Board of Trade over the duties of a 
pleasant sinecure, while the imperial policy went down to 
ruin; the other spent his days and, not infrequently, his 
nights in furthering the interests of his government. “I 
have entered Parliament,” wrote the historian, “without 
patriotism and without ambition; . . . all my views are 
bounded by the comfortable and modest position of a Lord 
of Trade.” “My great design,’ wrote Pepys, “is to get 
myself to be a Parliament man . . . both for the King’s 
and Service’s sake and for the Duke of York’s.” Reverse 
Gibbon, and you get Pepys. 

Neither couid have succeeded in the other’s field: Pepys 
failed as much at history as Gibbon in affairs. From the 
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desert of family and official life which the historian created 
and called peace, there rose, indeed, a splendid history: from 
the varied and fertile plain of everyday affairs the Secretary 
brought a no less immortal Diary. Like character, like 
book; the style was in each case the man himself. “The 
manner of the “Decline and Fall’,” says Bagehot, “is not a 
style in which you can tell the truth. . . . Truth is of 
various kinds; grave, solemn, dignified,—petty, low, ordi- 
nary: and a historian who has to tell the truth must be able 
to tell what is little as well as what is amazing. Gibbon is at 
fault here: he cannot mention Asia Minor. The petty order 
of sublunary matters, the common existence of ordinary peo- 
ple, the necessary littlenesses of necessary life are little suited 
to his sublime narrative.” One may not venture to declare 
what the ideal style of diaries should be; but, by whatever 
chance, all men agree that Pepys has hit upon it; and, what- 
ever charges may be brought against him, none can say he 
was not competent to tell the truth in whatever form it 
showed itself to him, that he failed to find an apt expression 
for every emotion or experience he had, or that his book does 
not conform to the “necessary littlenesses of necessary life.” 
One cannot imagine writing of Pepys that “the way to rever- 
ence him is not to read him at all, but look at him from the 
outside . . . and think how much there is within.” Rather 
his book is “actually read, a man is glad to take it up and 
slow to lay it down; . . . once having had it in his library 
he would miss it from its shelves,” the more so that it was 
not the product of “a life-time of horrid industry.” Least 
of all did the diarist, with the peculiar vanity of the historian, 
identify himself with the world’s greatness. Gibbon, it has 
been said, confused himself with the Roman Empire; describ- 
ing his pilgrimages from Buriton to London and London 
to Buriton in the same majestic periods that record the fall 
of states and empires; his amateur experiences with the Eng- 
lish yeomanry in phrases that recall the tramp of Roman 
legions; his voiceless and insignificant presence in the House 
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of Commons in a manner suited to an account of the delibera- 
tions of the Roman senators. Whatever form the diarist’s 
egotism took, he realized his place within the universe. Nor 
can we well believe that the great work of the historian would 
have suffered from some infusion of the Secretary’s qualities, 

Comparisons, however invidious, are in this case at least 
illuminating; for to many minds the smug, impeccable career 
of the historian has seemed far to surpass the garrulous, 
inconsequent, vain pursuits of the gossipy diarist in all those 
enviable qualities which make for virtue and true success; 
in particular it has seemed to stand for the accomplishment 
of a great purpose nobly planned, idealistic, admirable, as 
opposed to Pepys’s selfish strivings after the pleasures and 
profits of a worldly existence. Nothing could be much far- 
ther from the truth. If the one made a success of intellect, 
the other made a success of life; if the historian did much for 
the past and the future, the Secretary did no less for his own 
day and for posterity. We would not willingly give up the 
work of either; but, if one should fail, we could more easily 
replace the work of Gibbon than the work of Pepys; if we 
should have to choose between selfish ascetic and hard-work- 
ing hedonist—let each man make his choice. 

That one shall ask more of life than life can give, that is 
the great tragedy. From it, save in perhaps a single par- 
ticular, Pepys was spared. But that a man may reasonably 
expect of posterity an honorable remembrance for eminent 
service well performed, and receive instead a familiar, half- 
contemptuous regard as a light-minded, evil-mannered, 
amusing babbler, that height of fame’s tragi-comic irony has 
been his fate too long. In the records of his service, and in 
the Diary read by their light, there resides the quality which 
the critics have found wanting and blamed him for lacking— 
devotion to high purpose and ideals, and a sense of duty 
which served at once as lofty patriotism or sustaining belief 
in a great cause might have to another type of mind. This 
does not mean that he was a perfect character, only a very 
human man, eminent in more than one field of human 
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endeavor and of great service to his fellow men. ‘To the 
appreciation of this world’s goods and pleasures, to intellec- 
tual and philanthropic tastes, to the doctrines of Franklin 
and Polonius, he added a sense of public duty and an unre- 
mitting industry, with talents which lift him far above the 
level of his present reputation, as they raised him above the 
generality of his own times. 

He was, in short, an admirable representative of a class 
not uncommon during the Restoration yet not typical of it, 
the left-over Puritans, bred in the sterner, more efficient 
school of the Protectorate; on whom, amid the corruption 
and extravagance of shifty politicians and dissolute courtiers, 
rested the burden of the state. What he said of another 
applies no less to himself: “It is pretty to see that they are 
fain to find out an old-fashioned man of Cromwell’s time to 
do their business for them.” “If it comes to fighting,” 
observed one of his acquaintances when dangers thickened 
about Charles the Second’s path, “the King must rely on the 
old party”; and this proved, throughout, scarcely less true 
of administration. With all its faults, the Cromwellian 
régime had one virtue which was clearly revealed under its 
successor—it bred strong men. They were not seldom far 
from immaculate, and the most made of their failings was by 
their royalist rivals; but in morals they were, at worst, not 
below the level of their generation, and in efficiency they rose 
far above it. Among these worthies Pepys holds high place. 
Admitting all the frailties, and the inconsistencies of this 
Puritan in Restoration garb, his manners and his morals 
not untouched with something of the weakness of his day, 
there yet remains a man whom it is next to impossible to dis- 
like, and whom it would be wholly impossible, in the light of 
adequate knowledge of his career, not to respect. His motto, 
which in the half-light of his Diary has long seemed so appro- 
priate Mens cujusque is est quisque—‘as a man’s mind is, so 
is he,’—may, in this view, well be replaced by one far more 
appropriate to his life, “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business, he shall stand before kings.” 
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By Juuius PETERSEN 
(Translated from the German by Margaret Whitney) 


HE stage and the drama stand to one another in the 
relation of body and soul; only through a close, 
organic union of the two can either fully realize its possibili- 
ties. When the soul has departed the body perishes; or, if 
the body has never been animated by a soul, it moves on a 
low plane of existence. The same is true of the stage when 
divorced from the drama. It is found either in its primitive 
form at the beginnings of all civilizations, as we see it con- 
stantly reproducing itself in children’s play; or as an art 
concerned only with externals, having lost its hold on life’s 
realties, and constituting a symptom of degeneration in 
civilizations that have had their day. 
On the other hand, the drama divorced from the stage is in 
a different plight when considered from the viewpoint of its 
historical development; in its primitive form, we can no 
more have empirical knowledge of it than we can of the 
soul before its union with the body; and, generally speak- 
ing, as far as its independent existence is concerned, it can 
be only a matter of faith, like the life of the soul after 
separation from the body. ‘Those supersensitive souls who 
feel that the scenic effects of the theatre strike too insistent 
and too clamorous a note, see in its emancipation from the 
stage the salvation of dramatic art. So men who dwell apart 
from the activities of life conceive of death as the deliverance 
of the soul from the bonds of the flesh, and as a step towards 
a higher form of existence. Yet their conception of the soul 
cannot be detached from the idea of the body. As spiritual- 
ists cannot imagine an isolated soul except as enveloped in 
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an astral body, so also the printed drama requires the setting 
of an imaginary theatre; as we read a play, our fancy 
pictures for itself a stage, on which the characters of the 
drama are made to play their parts. Hence, only through 
a close relationship between drama and stage can either of 
two arts reach its highest development. 

Of the German stage in particular, it may be said that 
for more than a thousand years it led the soulless existence 
of a theatre without a drama. Here must be mentioned the 
oldest mythological ceremonial dances and the religious 
spectacles and Shrovetide plays of the Middle Ages. On 
the other hand, the school drama of the sixteenth century 
for the most part held aloof from the stage. And finally 
in the seventeenth century, when a more vigorous Renais- 
sance drama was struggling for existence, there was no 
stage for it; for what theatres there were had wholly 
disappeared during the Thirty Years’ War. The misfor- 
tune which thus in the seventeenth century caused the stage 
and the drama to develop apart from each other, kept both 
arts from coming to maturity. 

At the same time, German culture had fallen far behind 
that of other European nations, and it was the task of the 
eighteenth century to make up the lost ground by gigantic 
strides. Among the great goals which this century set 
before itself was the founding of a German national theatre. 
Though perhaps the first thought may have been of rivalry 
with the Théatre Francais, the aim was finally something 
essentially higher. The Germans were not content with a 
theatre for fashionable society; they looked back to Greece 
and demanded that the German national theatre, like the 
Attic stage, should be the highest manifestation of art and 
religion—a shrine for the whole people. They looked back 
to the English stage of Elizabethan times, and demanded 
that the German stage should, in like manner, be the highest 
expression of national life. Thus to combine strict, classical 
form with Shakespeare’s wealth of living matter and fuse 
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form and matter into a new unity, was the twofold task 
which German drama now took upon itself. So in the 
eighteenth century, stage and drama found themselves, for 
the first time, following the same path. 

Lessing, the first of the German classical dramatists, 
devoted his powers for two years to a stage which laid claim 
to this title of national theatre. But at the end of his 
“Hamburgische Dramaturgie” he turned with resignation 
from an ideal that seemed unrealizable, and railed at “the 
charitable notion of founding a national theatre for the 
Germans, since we Germans are not yet a nation.” 

Not so the next and greater man who followed in Lessing’s 
footsteps. Schiller planned a “Dramaturgie” while he was 
connected with the theatre at Mannheim, which, in its turn, 
called itself the national theatre. In a lecture upon the 
stage, written at that time, he turned Lessing’s phrase 
directly about: “If we could live to see a national theatre 
established, we should then be a nation.” The whole ethical 
force of Schiller’s later esthetic teaching may be found in 
this early optimistic creed, which lays upon art the task of 
educating the people. An art thoroughly imbued with this 
purpose was compelled to create an opportunity to exert its 
influence upon the masses. 

“Es ist der Geist, der sich den K6rper baut.” This line, 
so truly descriptive of Schiller’s idealism, may be applied 
almost literally to designate the efforts on behalf of the 
theatre, in which Schiller joined Goethe at Weimar. By 
sheer force of mind, out of the needs of the newly created 
national drama which refused to be confined within the covers 
of a book, a national theatre was here brought into being. 
The poets themselves, by their hard work, built up the 
framework. The actors, spoiled by the conversational tone 
of middle-class drama, could no longer speak metrical lines; 
Schiller had even been obliged to rewrite his “Don Carlos” 
in prose before it could be staged. For this reason, Goethe 
now stood, baton in hand, at rehearsal, and stirred his actors 
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to a feeling for rhythmic speech. He mapped out their 
movements by chalk marks on the boards. And from this 
school, which has often been ridiculed for its pedantry, a 
theatrical style was born which was a worthy embodiment 
of the great spiritual power of classical drama. The 
German national theatre was now ripe for the educational 
task set for it by Schiller. The high conception of the 
stage, as in no way a business enterprise, but an object of 
general concern, not dependent upon the taste of the public, 
but having the express aim of educating the taste of the 
public, was handed down to the succeeding century as a 
sacred heritage from the classical period, and still continues 
a living tradition. 

Of course, the application of so idealistic a principle 
demands great sacrifices. But circumstances are more 
favorable to it in Germany than elsewhere. There are in the 
Empire more than twenty reigning princes, and though they 
may perhaps seem a superfluous luxury, yet one cannot fail 
to recognize the great advantages which lie in the decentrali- 
zation of culture that results from this state of things. 

Every court has, beside its museums, concert hall, and 
other educational institutions, a court theatre. This relic 
of absolutism which formerly served merely for the entertain- 
ment of the prince’s guests on the occasion of court festivities, 
is, as things are to-day, a gift from the prince to his whole 
people. Maintained by large subsidies from the prince’s 
private purse, the court theatre is not entirely subservient to 
the demands of box-office receipts. It may indulge in an 
artistic repertory and give the actors a frequent change of 
parts, and the public a frequent and stimulating change of 
entertainment, without having to depend on popular “hits.” 

Moreover, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
these court theatres were taken as models by the larger cities, 
which now built their own houses, appointed directors, and 
granted subsidies for running expenses. And out of regard 
for their regular subscribers, if for no other reason, they, too, 
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have been obliged to offer a constantly varied programme of 
high artistic value. In addition, the municipal theatres 
from time to time arrange popular performances for labor- 
ers, groups of artisans, and schools. At merely nominal 
prices (the seats cost scarcely more than five or ten cents), 
the same performances are offered to the poor for which the 
rich have already had to pay ten times the sum. These per- 
formances provide invaluable illustrative material for the 
schools, and they are besides a means of preserving for the 
whole people a familiarity with its classical writers. Schiller, 
for example, according to the annual statistics of the German 
stage, stands second or third on the list of dramatists whose 
plays have been most performed, and gives place only to the 
authors of the “hits” of the season. Shakespeare also holds 
a permanent place of honor; and a comparison of statistics 
would probably show that he is played more on the German 
stage than on that of his own country. 

But what can be said about these court and municipal 
theatres from the point of view of the production of new 
artistic values? Certainly much that is good has been pro- 
duced in them, the smaller theatres often doing better than 
the larger ones. As a conspicuous proof of this latter fact, 
one may point to the little court theatre of Duke George of 
Saxe-Meiningen, the oldest of the living German princes, 
who, in his younger years, personally acted both as director 
and stage manager. The performances of classical plays by 
the Meiningen company, as they toured the country in the 
Eighties, roused the greatest interest in every city of Ger- 
many by the fidelity of their costuming, which was in line 
with the contemporary interest in historical painting, by the 
impressiveness of their full-stage scenes, in which each single 
supernumerary was trained to his part; and by the well- 
balanced ensemble work of the leading actors. Everything, 
down to the smallest detail, was worked out with great 
labor, in innumerable rehearsals. But this painstaking devo- 
tion was necessary to success, and only the persistent energy 
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and the effective dominance of the director could have 
brought about such marvellous results. The truth of this 
was seen when the leading actors who had achieved fame in 
the Meiningen company were engaged by more important 
theatres, and, for the most part, disappointed the public by 
the rigid conventionality of their acting. 

But it must be admitted that, on the whole, the court and the 
municipal theatres have not done all that was expected of 
them from an artistic point of view, and it is not to them 
that the further development of the German theatre is to be 
ascribed. There are various reasons for this. For one 
thing, the drama is generally allied with the opera in court 
and municipal theatres, and it suffers from competition with 
its more pretentious partner. Then, the continual change of 
repertory entails such an enormous amount of labor that 
there is hardly time for working up a new play con amore, 
and the business of the stage manager is liable to grow per- 
functory. Add to this the disadvantages to art arising from 
an arrangement, which from the economic point of view is 
much to be praised; namely, the appointment for life of 
actors of acknowledged worth. The result is that the court 
theatre companies are largely filled with veterans; and the 
actor who, at thirty, made a fascinating Romeo or Hamlet, is 
but too likely, in all the buoyancy of a septuagenarian, to 
try to win again the old laurels,—a trait that is common, for 
that matter, to the theatrical stars of other lands. To the 
tendency of the actor to grow rusty, and to the burden of 
tradition, are added still further limitations arising from 
political and moral scruples. In many court theatres the 
so-called “Komtessen-Stiicke’—plays which would not 
bring a blush to the cheek of innocence,—must form a cer- 
tain proportion of the repertory. In these theatres, too, 
dilettanti members of the court circle, or their protégés, often 
find a welcome for their dramatic attempts. On the other 
hand, unknown authors, if they strike out new paths, are met 
with distrust and cautious reserve. There are, of course, 
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exceptions, and the court theatre, for instance, of Stuttgart, 
the capital of Wiirtemberg, is distinguished for a remarkable 
freedom of repertory. 

But taken as a whole, the court theatres have been unfavor- 
able to the development of the drama. Such a man as 
Heinrich von Kleist, for example, who was of all others the 
best qualified to succeed Schiller, did not live to see one of 
his dramas given on the stage. In Berlin he went down 
before the opposition of Iffland, director of the court theatre; 
and in Weimar, Goethe refused Kleist’s greatest play on the 
ground that it was intended for an “invisible theatre.” And 
again, Franz Grillparzer, Austria’s greatest dramatist, did 
not even publish his later plays because he was embittered 
by his experiences with the stage. The third great dramatist 
of the nineteenth century, Friedrich Hebbel, had reason to 
complain, as well, of not being understood in the theatre. 
Yet if the works of these three poets had found a fitting 
reception on the German stage at the time they were written, 
they would doubtless have been translated and produced in 
other countries, and there would be no need, at this late date, 
of contesting the place which they deserve in the literature 
of the world. 

Thus the connection between the art of the drama and the 
art of the theatre, reéstablished during the classical period, 
was again broken off. True dramatic poets created for 
their own pleasure, and laid no claim to knowledge of the 
theatre. All the greater was the harvest of the journeymen- 
playwrights and the stage speculators. And now the 
superiority of French technique, founded on perfect famil- 
iarity with the stage, made itself felt; for every French 
dramatist waits for rehearsals to begin before putting the 
finishing touches to his play. The German stage was 
flooded with Sardou’s plays and those of his contempora- 
ries—brilliant theatrical compositions, but not dramas. The 
clumsy German imitation of French technique was worse yet. 
Conventional society plays, in no sense true to life, now 
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represented the contemporary German drama even in the 
court theatres, while authors of real merit stood aside. 

In 1883, there was a reaction against the old hidebound 
methods of the court theatre, signalized by the founding in 
that year of the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. This private 
theatre has been, since its inception, the best in the Empire, 
and its history has been the virtual history of the contempo- 
rary German stage. This history may be divided into three 
periods. The first was devoted to classical repertory; the 
second, beginning with the directorship of Otto Brahm in 
1894, to plays in the naturalistic style; the third period, 
beginning ten years later when Brahm was succeeded by Max 
Reinhardt, has been characterized by a discriminating 
eclecticism. 

Brahm was brought to the front by the naturalistic move- 
ment, as leader of the “Freie Biihne,” founded in Berlin in 
1889. Through the formation of such an association to give 
performances for members only, it became possible to evade 
the censorship. The door was thus opened to the crassest 
realism and to a veritable worship of all that is ugly and 
depressing in life. To this “Freie Buhne’ association 
belonged members of the proletariat as well as men of let- 
ters. It is said that at the first meeting a man in working 
clothes came forward and cried out: ‘We don’t want to 
see nothing but lies on the stage; we want to learn the truth 
about life, and would rather see terrible things, vice and 
disease, than let ourselves be humbugged about merchant 
princes and noble barons who throw thousand-mark bills 
around.” Accordingly, there was enough and to spare of 
filth, misery, vice, and disease on the stage of the “Freie 
Buhne.” The first play given was Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” The 
second was the maiden effort of a young German, Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s “Vor Sonnenaufgang,’—a tragedy dealing 
with aleoholism,—which was too horrible ever to have been 
produced in a public theatre, and even in this close com- 
munion stirred up an unparalleled commotion, which, of 
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course, made the young author famous. To be sure, the 
“Freie Buhne” was at last a real theatre of the people; not, 
like the court theatre, a gracious act of condescension from 
those above to those below, but created by the people them- 
selves out of their own resources. But was this materialistic, 
fatalistic, and socialistic art a true expression of the way in 
which the people, as a whole, look at life? 

The drama and the stage had, however, joined hands again, 
and a new style of acting grew up with the naturalistic 
drama. Consistent naturalism recognizes no heroes and no 
chief personages on whom fall the searchlight of the poet and 
the limelight of the theatre. Hence even the smallest réle 
has significance, and the general effect is dependent on the 
ensemble play. Since the individual appears only as the 
necessary product of his environment, and since the environ- 
ment must explain his nature and his actions, everything, to 
the smallest detail of the decoration, must be brought into 
perfect harmony; and the milieu itself, to which expression 
has been given by the subtle stage manager, plays the lead- 
ing part. Flowing declamation makes way for the halting 
speech of everyday life, reinforced by a sparing use of ges- 
tures, never obtrusive, but always characteristic; while pas- 
sages of lyric beauty are replaced by long pauses of deep 
significance. An effect of naturalness in all this repression 
can be gained only by most ingenious stage-settings, and it 
was the studied and masterly use of these expedients which 
led to the triumph of naturalistic art in the Deutsches 
Theater after Brahm had become its director. But only, 
it is true, in the plays of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and a few 
others. When an attempt was made to give a naturalistic 
presentation of one of Schiller’s dramas, the result was com- 
plete failure, for Schiller’s prose, even in his most naturalistic 
work, “Kabale und Liebe,” has a swing and rhythm which 
requires declamation and strong accentuation. To hear 
Goethe’s “Faust,” of all things, given by Brahm’s players 
was torture, for they had forgotten how to read their lines. 
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But the German stage could not live by Ibsen and Haupt- 
mann alone, especially after Ibsen died and Hauptmann 
began to develop along new lines. Hauptmann’s master- 
piece, “Die Weber,” was followed by the dream phantasy 
“Hannele,” which set a world of beauty over against the 
misery of the poorhouse, and in melodious lines let the glory 
of the heavenly hosts shine in upon a gloomy night scene. 
Finally, when his attempt to apply the technique of natural- 
ism to historical drama in “Florian Geyer” had met with 
failure, he immortalized his defeat in the symbolic “Versun- 
kene Glocke.” And it was the loose construction and the 
ultra-poetical language of this fairy drama of Hauptmann’s 
that succeeded at length in destroying the monopoly of 
naturalism. 

The next tendency to make a place for itself on the stage 
was symbolism. And with that, Max Reinhardt came to the 
front. One of his first great achievements as stage man- 
ager, was his production of Maeterlinck’s “Pelléas and 
Mélisande.” Next to the sweet, tender tone to which the 
whole fairy tale was attuned, the most striking feature was 
the setting. For a forest scene, audiences had been long 
accustomed to accept ordinary opera wings, framing a clear- 
ing with their cut-out edges; in the midst of this usually 
hung down a great tree trunk, made of canvas, which waved 
to and fro if an actor came too near. But in this play, the 
audience saw tree trunk after tree trunk, and a green light 
falling upon a mossy bank that suggested impenetrable 
tree-tops above; under these trees the Prince and the 
Princess, seeking each other, felt their way. It was the 
real fairy forest, as in Arnold Bocklin’s painting, “Das 
Schweigen im Walde,” out of the depths of which, from 
between the tree trunks, there emerges a mysterious fairy 
being who personifies the mood of the forest. 

This new conception of scenic art learned much in the way 
of genuineness from naturalism; Reinhardt himself was a 
product of Brahm’s school. But a new element was added 
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which is proving itself more and more the essential part of 
Reinhardt’s stagecraft; that is, a feeling for the other arts, 
especially for painting. Reinhardt’s stage effects are com- 
posite works of art, for which he secures the codperation 
of the best living men. Famous painters have designed his 
costumes and decorations (Adolf Menzel, for instance, for 
Lessing’s “Minna von Barnhelm”); famous composers, 
like Humperdinck, have written his overtures and incidental 
music. In his production of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Mendelssohn’s inspired music found a new life; 
for “The Merchant of Venice” all the magic of the Venetian 
masters of color was pressed into service. Staged in this 
way, Shakespeare’s plays in the Deutsches Theater were 
for many seasons the surest to draw full houses and became, 
in a sense, the latest events in the theatrical world. 

But where, meantime, was the living dramatist who could 
provide material for this inspired stagecraft? If Haupt- 
mann was Brahm’s repertory writer, we might claim, with 
almost equal right, for Reinhardt, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
that master of beautiful, languorous speech, whose words 
breathe music and glow with all the magic color of Venetian 
art—or is it rather the color of Makart of Vienna, who was 
more a superficial décorateur than a true colorist. For 
Hofinannsthal -is, indeed, a décorateur who, with consum- 
mate skill, furbishes up old material—“(&dipus” and 
“Electra,” the morality play “Everyman,” and Moliére’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme”; even Otway’s “Venice Pre- 
served,” which certainly did not deserve it. And, since he 
has conceived a desire to create great dramas regardless of 
the lyrical quality of his talent, he has had nothing left of 
his own to offer. 

In this alliance of one décorateur with another, dramatic 
composition is, of necessity, pushed to the wall. The stage 
itself overpowers all else, and we soon hear the slogan: 
“Le théatre pour le théatre”; the purely spectacular feels 
itself strong enough without assistance to entertain the spec- 
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tators and even to entrance them. As no dramatist of 
genius has appeared to set him a great task, Reinhardt has 
even gone so far as to do without the spoken word on the 
stage and to present pure pantomime. His performances 
have a world-wide appeal. “Sumurun” can produce as great 
an effect in New York, Paris, and London, as in Berlin and 
Vienna. But this road leads to the hippodrome, and though 
this art may, by the help of unfailing taste, lift itself 
for a time far above all previous spectacular performances, 
yet in the long run it will not be able to compete with the 
cinematograph, which calls the whole force of its per- 
sonnel into requisition once only, and is then so inexpensively 
reproduced. 

What danger lurks in the overpowering genius of a 
Reinhardt can be seen from the experience of Munich. In 
that centre of art the close relationship between the stage and 
painting, which Reinhardt established in Berlin, had existed 
from the beginning. The versatile artist-folk had already 
been responsible for all kinds of theatrical experiments on the 
banks of the Isar (a refinement of the cabaret idea, a shadow 
theatre, and a revival of marionettes) before they undertook 
the reform of the stage by founding the so-called “‘Kiinstler- 
theater” at the exposition in 1909. Their chief aim was to 
get simple picture effects by banishing everything like side- 
scenes and by giving up all false perspective. The action 
was to take place lengthwise of the stage only, on a narrow 
strip; the background often presented nothing but a har- 
monious color scheme, and served by throwing them into 
sharper relief, as a foil to the figures, to whose costumes the 
law of sober simplicity in no wise applied. Except for some 
small blunders, this new principle which was, of course, only 
applicable to a certain type of play, scored in 1909 a complete 
victory. The next summer the performances in the Kiinstler- 
theater were to be repeated, but the Miincheners were too 
easy-going to take the matter in hand themselves, and they 
turned the new idea over to Reinhardt. He felt himself 
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cramped, enlarged the stage space, deepened it, and turned 
the original principle upside down, so that there was really 
nothing left of the Kiinstlertheater. And by the summer of 
1912 the theatre had been pretty much given over to 
operetta. 

However, Munich is never at a loss for new ideas, and 
just there lies the main difference between North and South 
Germany: the South is far richer in ideas, while the North 
has the energy to carry them out. The fate of a second 
Munich idea was also determined by this fact. The new 
idea originated in 1910, in connection with the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau. The question arose: What is really the 
cause of the great effect and of the enormous power of 
attraction exerted by this religious event in the theatrical 
world every ten years? It cannot be the religious subject 
alone, for experience has shown that very religious people 
are repelled by it, while the irreligious are deeply stirred. 
The fact that the actors are peasants cannot account for 
it, for the Schliersee and other peasant companies give 
all that is wanted of that. The fact that the performance 
takes place in the open air, with the towering mountains as 
a background, or the sun, as it breaks through the clouds, 
creating scenic effects quite out of the ordinary, would not 
give it, as a whole, more importance than is given to the 
various other open-air theatres which have sprung up on 
every side during the last few years. No; to all these fac- 
tors others must be added, which appear tc be still more 
remotely operative. First of all, the play comes but once in 
ten years and is thereby stamped as an unusual event; sec- 
ondly, thousands pour in from all the ends of the earth to 
witness each performance, and sit close together in breathless 
expectancy; and finally, susceptibility to impression increases 
with the size of the audience. 

Taking this last consideration as a starting point, it was 
decided to found a monster theatre for secular use, a 
“Theater der Fiinftausend,” as the name runs. It was to 
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be used only on special occasions; but these festival perform- 
ances were to set in motion a pilgrimage to the theatre as 
such performances did in ancient Athens, or at the time of 
the great mystery plays in the Middle Ages, or as happens 
almost yearly in the domain of opera at Bayreuth. 

With this project was pursued a course exactly opposite to 
that taken at the time when naturalism was in vogue, when 
the size of the room and the number of the audience could not 
be sufficiently limited. Reinhardt now presented in a mon- 
ster hall at the Munich exposition, “(idipus the King” and 
the Orestes cycle. These performances were repeated in 
Berlin and imitated elsewhere. Ferdinand Bonn played 
“Richard the Third” in the hippodrome, and did not have 
to call in vain for a horse. 

I doubt if the proposed “Theatre of the Five Thousand” 
ever materializes in Munich, but Reinhardt is said to have it 
seriously in mind and even to be considering New York as 
the place in which to carry out the plan. But the question 
arises whether it would not merely result in the creation of a 
greater hippodrome, whereas something quite different was 
originally intended. It is true enough that susceptibility and 
the capacity for enthusiasm increase in proportion to the 
number of the spectators. This is evident in the case of 
great athletic events; if the championship football game 
between Harvard and Yale were played before fifty specta- 
tors, the most brilliant plays would not arouse one hundredth 
part of the enthusiasm caused by an inferior play before fifty 
thousand spectators, whose expectancy represents an electric 
tension of enormous power, and whose enthusiasm, like a 
mighty stream, sweeps one after another away with it. The 
mind can hardly conceive how great might be the effect of 
a serious artistic performance, assuming that so large a 
crowd could be made to attend. If we could imagine it, we 
should be able to form some idea of the effect produced by 
Attic tragedy. 

But in Attic tragedy, the single performance was the 
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determining factor, just as it is in modern football. And 
the reason why the theatre no longer has the same signifi- 
cance for our civilization that it had for antiquity is that 
we have too much theatre. When the business man, tired 
and harassed by the day’s work, drags himself to the theatre 
in the evening, it takes something sensational to whip up his 
jaded nerves. The same man who, in that condition, can 
respond only to the stimulus of the most striking effects, 
is deeply moved by the simplest action if he has time to 
recover and to prepare himself artistically. So it is with 
the Oberammergau pilgrim, who waits nine years to see 
this play, which, in the tenth, satisfies his longing. The 
theatre must not come to be regarded as daily bread; it must 
have the character of a banquet to which we go, not with 
clean linen alone, but with clean hearts also, and in a true 
holiday mood. 

To be sure, a banquet like this presupposes a good cook, 
that is, a poet whose drama shall lead us into the very sanc- 
tuary of art. And this drama can be for us the highest, the 
most truly religious consecration, only when it is born of 
the spirit of our own times. A revival of ancient drama 
would not answer the purpose. For—and this brings me 
back to my starting point—the stage and the drama stand 
to one another in the relation of body and soul. The drama, 
or the spiritual principle, is immortal; but the stage, the 
material part, is subject to the law of change,—it requires 
to be constantly nourished, and is daily built up afresh. The 
vacillation from one style to another does not necessarily 
prove that we are going wrong—it lies in the nature of the 
theatre itself. Moreover, all problems of the theatre vanish 
as soon as a great dramatist appears who can hold the people 
of his time under his spell. 
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The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Edited and amplified 
by Homer Saint-Gaudens. The Century Company. New York. 1913. 
2 volumes. $7.00 net. 


At the time of the Centennial Exposition, in 1876, William Wetmore 
Story was generally recognized as America’s most eminent sculptor. 
When in 1881 the “Admiral Farragut” of Augustus Saint-Gaudens was 
unveiled in Madison Square, New York City, the work of a new leader 
was discovered; this foreign and unfamiliar name was henceforth to head 
the list. And at the next exposition the works of Story were declined 
with thanks! Such were the mutations of American art which Saint- 
Gaudens saw in his lifetime and for which he was in a great measure 
responsible. Many of our best critics rate him not only our greatest 
sculptor but the greatest of American artists, and all concede the inesti- 
mable value of his guidance in a time of very great need. 

Saint-Gaudens died in 1907 at the age of fifty-nine years. For some 
time he had been a confirmed invalid; but his sufferings were borne with 
heroic patience, and he superintended the work of his studios to the end. 
Not only this, but he found solace during the trying years of ill health 
in dictating the fragments of an autobiography which, by unusual good 
fortune, the family has been able to complete. Mr. Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens, son of the sculptor, is a writer by profession, and, thoroughly 
informed in regard to his father’s life and work, sympathetic and justly 
enthusiastic, he has succeeded in piecing together the scraps of reminis- 
cences into an admirably coherent work. The united efforts of these two 
men have produced one of the most attractive books of the past year. 
It is really a history of American art presented through the life of an 
individual of heroic gifts and of delightful picturesqueness. 

There can be nothing more logical in this world than the life of an 
individual. Each step or incident is the direct result of the influences 
which preceded. The difficulty in predicting anything of anyone in 
particular is the fact that so large a portion of these influences must ever 
remain unknown. Even to the subject himself are they unknown; a 
vast, mysterious, and overpowering “x” enters into all of his calcula- 
tions. We know that the French are an artistic people and that the 
Irish are imaginative and emotional, but who could have prophesied fifty 
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or sixty years ago that the union of a poor French shoemaker and a 
humble Irish woman would produce America’s greatest sculptor? The 
formula once known, it is, of course, easy to obtain the result, and the 
committees on eugenics will doubtless take notice; but it is very certain 
that those bewildered immigrants of 1850 little dreamed the value of 
their contribution to this country when they landed with their two-year- 
old child. 

He grew up on the streets of New York City, playing, fighting, and 
receiving impressions like any other active boy. At the age of thirteen 
he was told that he must get to work, and it was his good fortune—and 
ours—that he was apprenticed to a stone-cameo cutter. It was a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the master was irascible and harsh. At the end of 
three years the boy left in anger, to fare better in another shop where 
the pedalling and carving continued for yet another period of three years. 
At nineteen the youth was shipped to Paris. He had learned his trade 
thoroughly, and constant practice in the evening classes of Cooper Union 
and the Academy of Design had completed an equipment such as no 
earlier American student had ever taken abroad with him. 

There were three happy years in the “Beaux Arts,” interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian war and succeeded by an even longer sojourn in Rome. 
These were the first ardent and dramatic years of professional life, and 
the fluctuations of the emotional barometer—its record of alternating 
hopes and disappointments—make poignant chapters. Through it all 
breathes, however, the spirit of high resolve and unswerving devotion to 
the austere art of Saint-Gaudens’s choice. 

The story of the great achievements, which the world has applauded, 
is at first disappointing. The author does not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, and he tells us little of the genesis of the “Lincoln,” the “Shaw,” 
and the “Adams Memorial.” We have to take the emotion for granted— 
indeed, is it not there still, permeating the bronze, giving itself forth year 
after year? They are like exalted storage batteries, these great works, 
charged with some strange potency which never diminishes. Saint- 
Gaudens refused to discuss the things that he felt most profoundly; 
he assures us that it is nowise his purpose to make his book a disquisi- 
tion upon art. We must therefore content ourselves with the sketches 
and the completed works, admirably reproduced, and such incidents of 
their growth and dedication as the whim of the author has preserved. 
Some of these stories are delightfully told and bring up amusing pic- 
tures, while others are singularly impressive, revealing as they do, the 
innate simplicity and earnestness of the great artist who wrote them. Of 
him it truly may be said that his art bore ever its hint of eternity—his 
ideas were worthy of the lasting materials in which he wrought. The 
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following vividly suggestive lines are from the account of the unveiling 
of the “Shaw Memorial” in Boston: 


The salute boomed from the cannon on the Common, and was an- 
swered by others in the harbor, and the head of the procession began to 
march by. 

The impression of these old soldiers, passing the very spot where they 
left for the war so many years before, thrills me even as I write these 
words. They faced and saluted the relief, with the music playing “John 
Brown’s Body,” a recall of what I had heard and seen thirty years 
before from my cameo-cutter’s window. They seemed as if returning 
from the war, the troops of bronze marching in the opposite direction, 
the direction in which they had left for the front, and the young men 
there represented now showing these veterans the vigor and hope of 
youth. It was a consecration. 


Among the rare things pictured in these volumes are those ill-starred 
angels modelled for the Morgan tomb in Hartford, which were destroyed 
by fire before their completion in marble. The type of these beauti- 
ful creations was perfected in the lovely “Amor Caritas” of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery, and variants are seen in the caryatids of the Vanderbilt 
fire-place. Another great loss to American art is suggested by the pre- 
liminary studies for the Boston Public Library groups, which are of 
striking originality and promised to be among the most impressive of 
Saint-Gaudens’s works. Sketch models for the Chicago “Lincoln,” the 
“Deacon Chapin,” and the “Peter Cooper” are most interesting as 
showing the development of sculptural ideas. The story of intimacies 
and friendships of the studios is always fascinating. The modelling 
of the Robert Louis Stevenson relief and the correspondence which fol- 
lowed, the making of the Sherman bust and its development into the mag- 
nificent equestrian statue of New York, and experiences with Doctor 
McCosh, W. D. Howells, Richard W. Gilder, Whistler, Bastien-Lepage. 
to choose at random—these are a few of the subjects of delightful para- 
graphs and pages. 

All his life Saint-Gaudens dreamed of visiting Aspet, the almost leg- 
endary home of his ancestors in the Pyrenees, and he tells us how at 
last the hope was realized, and of the beauty of the region. His affec- 
tions were centred, however, in the little town of Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. Much of his work was done there, and there he died on August 
8, 1907. 

Although a singularly modest and retiring man, Saint-Gaudens felt 
profoundly his obligation towards the country which had given him his 
opportunity. He was indefatigable in public service. Beginning as a 
teacher of youth in the Art Students’ League, he was active in organiz- 
ing the Society of American Artists, in founding the American Academy 
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in Rome, in his contribution to the Washington Plan Commission, and jn 
various other noteworthy undertakings. His services as adviser at the 
Columbian Exposition were invaluable and were recognized by a special 
medal. A similar honor was accorded his memory by the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, which, likewise, he had helped to create. 

Saint-Gaudens was not a ready writer, and the story of his life is not 
always the highest form of literature; it bears little enough resemblance 
to Henry James’s “A Small Boy and Others,” for instance. There are 
no felicities of style and none of the exquisite nuances which he put so 
delightfully into his low reliefs, but the sculptor-habit of construction 
stood him in good stead in the unfamiliar field. He has a masterly way 
of getting at the essentials of what he is trying to say, and every line is 
significant. It is interesting to see how his powers of description and 
narration developed in the short time that he gave to writing. In gen- 
eralization he always found himself embarrassed and groping, but his 
ability to convey a definite statement of fact is remarkable. 

In attempting this record of his life, Saint-Gaudens increased the 
burden of our already heavy obligation. Thanks to this genial work, he 
remains no longer a mere name but becomes a very human individual, 
full of ambition and passions and protests, one who gets gloriously angry 
upon occasions, but whom we like all the better for his unconventional 
outbursts and crackling expletives. The work that he did for America’s 
young art will never be forgotten; it is good to get near the generous 
heart that conceived so much and so nobly for the beautifying of this 
land. His son speaks words of truth in his summing up. “Yet when all 
is written, the best biography of my father remains to be found in his 
art; for if work ever typified the man, his did. ‘Strength with elegance,’ 
refinement of ideals, a single devotedness towards clarifying the sculp- 
ture of his land—all this he stamped into his bronze.” 


Lorapo Tart. 
Chicago. 


The Pathos of Distance. By James Huneker. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York. 1918. $2.00 net. 


The titles of James Huneker’s critical works indicate the character of 
his interests and of his sympathies. ‘“Iconoclasts’”—‘Visionaries”— 
“Egoists.” Any author who writes book after book to celebrate the 
eccentricities of genius must be an eccentric or, worse yet, a disciple of 
eccentrics. Even after a reading of any or all of the critic’s written 
conversations,—for that is what they are,—our immediate impression is of 
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a mind quite diabolically clever, and straining for effects with that ner- 
yous strain which comes from always trying to seem spontaneous. But 
this immediate impression is as unjust as it is inevitable. Suppose we are 
none too fond, for our own part, of the little revolutions and reactions 
in the republics of “New Art” and “New Thought.” Suppose we weary 
at last of all the cant about Impressionism and Expressionism, Symbol- 
ism, the Superman, and all the rest of it. Then suppose that just as we 
are about to discard Mr. Huneker for encouraging and celebrating these 
new-fangled movements, we discover that this same Mr. Huneker can 
talk with equal zest and sympathy about the things that we particularly 
care for—primitive Flemish altar paintings, let us say, or the characters 
of Shakespeare, or the sky line of lower New York after sunset. Of 
course, we must promptly reconsider. And upon increased acquaintance 
we begin to appreciate and respect an author who is really neither an 
eccentric nor a disciple of eccentrics, but a very human person, who 
loves everything that has humanity in it; a very sensitive person with 
sympathies most exceptionally broad; a very artistic person endowed 
with that rare quality of the critical mind—the ability to perceive that 
in the house of art there are many mansions, and every single one of 
them at least interesting. 

On the title page of Mr. Huneker’s new book we read these lines from 
Nietzsche: “Convictions are prisons. ... New ears for new music, 
new eyes for the most remote things. ... The Pathos of Distance.” 
Bearing this brave thought in mind, we can read the book that follows 
and return to the books that have gone before with our critical spectacles 
properly adjusted. Then we can understand why a connoisseur who has 
written that Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Vermeer are the trinity of 
painting, can write with apparent cordiality and tolerance of Matisse 
and such anarchs; why a scholar who reverences the best poetry, prose, 
music, and understands their secret workings, can descend to the level 
of decadents and charlatans and give them audience. The truth is that 
it is Mr. Huneker’s chief charm to be appreciative (I was going to say 
apprehensive) of almost any point of view. Literally, convictions are to 
him prisons. His mind is a fine blade that is always ready for use— 
a bit shiny perhaps, but essentially sound and sharp and keen. 

The pleasure of “The Pathos of Distance” is the somewhat qualified 
pleasure of a long talk with a man who knows more than you do about 
every subject discussed. His connoisseurship of the arts would be over- 
powering if not tactfully expressed, as it invariably is, in the language of 
the streets and the newspapers,—almost with the staccato brevity of the 
man at the telephone, or with the tolerant, becoming geniality of the 
scholar relaxing in some over-crowded, over-emphatic restaurant. We 
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might wish to prune and purify his language. But if it were less Hune- 
keresque, it wouldn’t be Huneker. And in the man’s expansiveness of 
intellect there is something to appeal to us all. We may not, without 
much practice, be able to criticise one art in terms of another, but we 
are, most of us, tremendously interested in people and their ideas; and 
that is why this journalist is so congenial. 

I particularly recommend the portrait studies in “The Pathos of 
Distance,” the rambling, anecdotal talks about the excessive cleverness 
of George Moore; or the rhythmic, crepuscular nuances of Whistler 
(“like Chopin he could toss aloft a tone and spin from it variations 
that dazzled’); or the haunting Celtic richness that is wrought into 
the sordid little dramas of John Synge; or the “dandyisms of style 
and mood,” and the “slightly melancholy happiness” that pervade the 
beautiful writings of Walter Pater. It is true he settles nothing. Con- 
victions are always prisons to him. His one definite conviction is that 
there is no Absolute in either Truth or Beauty—that we should always be 
ready to learn, even from Cubists. 

Mr. Huneker may have in him elements of the iconoclast, the visionary, 
and the egoist, but he is also normal and sound. It is a real pleasure to 
hear him in his latest book rolling a refrain from a simple Irish lyric by 
Moira O'Neill under his tongue to get the wild flavor of its melody: 


Over here in England I’m helpin wi’ the hay 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day. 
Weary on the English hay, an sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corymeela and the blue sky over it. 


If a critic who can enjoy the “emotional suggestiveness” of Matisse 
and the blue hair of Baudelaire can also enjoy the foregoing lines,— 
then surely we can enjoy him. “The Pathos of Distance” is.not only an 
instructive—it is also a companionable, and, in a sense, a poetic book. 
When we lay it down we know Huneker. How seldom we can really say 


that about an author! 
DuncaN PHILLIPS. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays. By John Masefield. Mitchell 
Kennerley. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 

August Strindberg, Plays. Translated by Edith and Warner Oland. 
John W. Luce & Company. Boston. 1912. $1.50 net. 

Plays by August Strindberg: Miss Julia; The Stronger. Translated 
from the Swedish, with an Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $0.75 net. 
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There Are Crimes and Crimes: A Comedy. By August Strindberg. 
Translated from the Swedish, with an Introduction by Edwin Bjork- 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. $0.75 net. 


Plays by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norwegian, with 
an Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1913. 
$1.50 net. 


Plays by Anton Tchekoff. Translated from the Russian, with an Intro- 
duction by Marian Fell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. $1.50 net. 


Readers of the English-speaking races have but very lately re-dis- 
covered and taken possession of a lost province. They have learned again 
an art familiar to their forefathers—the art of reading plays. In several 
respects the reader of plays has a decided advantage over the play-gocer. 
In comparison with a crowded hotel lobby the theatre may seem a refuge, 
but on any consideration of creature comfort the arm-chair at home is 
preferable. And your play-reader has the special privilege of tasting 
a play and throwing it aside if he does not like its flavor. He is not 
forced, whether by common courtesy or the desire to see a thing through 
that has cost him something in trouble and cash, to give a constrained 
attention to a thinly imagined, falsely acted “production.” He can do 
his own casting, set the stage as elaborately or barely as he pleases, 
turn back to reconsider a vivid passage, or—delightful privilege !— 
skip blithely over the scenes, lurking in every play, which did not even 
interest their author and so cannot possibly be of interest to anyone else. 
The reader of plays is physically a free man; free, too, in the deeper 
sense that he has not become one of a crowd, losing thereby some portion 
of his individual right of judgment. 

Of the plays before me, only those by John Masefield were written 
originally in English; the rest are translations, from the Norwegian, 
the Swedish, the Russian. Play-writing and play-reading have during the 
last century been taken more seriously on the Continent than in England 
or America: it matters not why. But the obvious result is that a far 
larger body of plays worth intelligent attention exists in the foreign 
tongues than in English. That our publishers are now finding it profitable 
to issue good translations of the more significant among these foreign 
plays, is a comfortable sign of our recent, somewhat naive awareness that 
drama can be a fine art. The stimulating effect on our own standards of 
craftsmanship and criticism is already apparent. 

To consider these diverse plays in detail is hardly possible; but it is 
heartening to be able to record that no one of them seems more shapely, 
powerful, poignant, than Mr. Masefield’s wonderful little “Tragedy of 
Nan.” It is a play so firm in outline, so tensely and surely wrought to its 
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piteous end, that one lays it down a little breathless, wondering how so 
authentic a spirit of beauty and terror could have been evoked by such 
simple means. Yet a friend of mine, whose judgment I honor, tells me the 
play seemed to him rather a commonplace melodrama ending with an 
incongruous burst of hysterical symbolism. Possibly. One thing is cer- 
tain; he had read the play, every line of it; he had not been able to 
throw it aside. 

These past months it has begun to seem, rather dreadfully, that we 
are to have Strindberg, like the poor, always with us. One was glad 
at first to have made his acquaintance; but the suspicion of an ultimate 
boredom is creeping in. I am not alone in this feeling, so disrespectful 
to a man whose literary reputation has become suddenly international, 
Others, like myself, seem increasingly to get from Strindberg a some- 
thing which makes for weariness, and which may finally grow to aver- 
sion, although they are not so affected by Ibsen, by Hauptmann, by 
Brieux. It is not his misanthropy, his pessimism; not, I believe, his 
point of view at all. It is some obscure lack in the man as artist. A 
grim wizard of the North, he waves his black wand and we quail, 
expecting a fearful portent. Then, presently, we look about us and 
wonder whether it be really possible that we are going to yawn. It is 
truly singular. The sky lowers and lowers, but the fatal flash never 
leaps and blinds us. This, of course, is not criticism; it is an arm-chair 
impression merely. 

However, Strindberg’s own preface to “Miss Julia,” well known 
abroad, is a document our native dramatists would do well to get by 
heart. Filled with strong good sense, it proves, at the lowest, that 
Strindberg knew exactly what he was aiming at, and how to hold the 
rifle steady. He shoots hard and straight at a clearly seen target. The 
following passage is typical: “Not long ago they reproached my tragedy 
‘The Father’ with being too sad—just as if they wanted merry trage- 
dies. Everybody is clamoring arrogantly for ‘the joy of life,’ and all 
theatrical managers are giving orders for farces, as if the joy of life 
consisted in being silly and picturing all human beings as so many 
sufferers from St. Vitus’s dance or idiocy. I find the joy of life in its 
violent and cruel struggles, and my pleasure lies in knowing something 
and learning something.” 

At first blush, it might seem a welcome relief to turn from this acrid 
spirit to the plays of a gentler Northern giant—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Mr. Bjorkman, the translator, has provided an agreeably straightforward 
introduction, giving the principal facts of Bjérnson’s literary and public 
career, and briefly indicating the leading ideas which have inspired his 
dramatic labors. These ideas are simple and engaging: that it is better 
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always to speak truth, to live in the truth; that the standard of sexual 
morality for men should be as strict as that for women; that the natural, 
the possible, the human, is always of more importance to man than “the 
world’s whole store of supernaturalism, from the first sun-myth down 
to the latest sermon printed about it.” These points of view are respec- 
tively emphasized in “The New System,” in “The Gauntlet,” and in 
“Beyond Human Power’—the plays selected by Mr. Bjérkman as typi- 
cal of Bjérnson’s best work in drama. After reading this introduction 
one turns to these plays hopefully prejudiced in their favor. Unhappily, 
I can again only record a personal impression that the plays themselves 
are, as works of art, very imperfect. There is much in them to admire— 
sincerity, amusing or moving traits of character, bright flashes of ideal- 
istic fervor; but they fatally lack form—by which I do not mean that 
Bjérnson has failed to cast them in some conventional dramatic mould. 
They lack that higher dramatic form due to concentration, elimination of 
the inessential; they lack the firmly marching directness of the great 
plays which grip the imagination and hold it fast. Baldly, they are too 
often tedious, and tedium in any art is the unpardonable sin. A marked 
stiffness in dialogue is probably due to the difficulties of the translator's 
task. 

There remain, for somewhat bewildered mention, four plays by the 
celebrated Russian author, Tchekoff, as translated by Marian Fell. 

Tchekoff’s reputation was first made as a writer of short stories, and 
a group from his many hundreds has recently been translated under 
the title of “The Kiss.” It is easy to feel, but difficult to account for, 
the strong fascination latent in these seeming-simple tales. It is a 
fascination of perfectly realized tone; they are all atmosphere and sug- 
gestion, yet they are never vague. They have none of that hard precision 
of outline cultivated by de Maupassant. Nothing is forced, nothing 
insisted upon; yet nothing is sacrificed. They are little triumphs of a 
delicate, impressionistic, but always firmly controlled art. And what 
is true of the stories is true of the plays. These are bathed in a warm, 
softly glowing, emotional atmosphere,—a medium always beautiful, per- 
haps even a little morbid; yet they are never in effect “romantic.” At 
bottom is realism, unsparing realism. It is an odd, troubling combina- 
tion of which Tchekoff seems to possess the alchemic secret. 

Plays less like the ordinary play of commerce it would be difficult to 
imagine. Plot, in the usual sense, they entirely lack. They seem, indeed, 
written in defiance of all recognized dramatic form. They amble, they 
digress, at times they simply stand still. In spite of which, as com- 
panions at least for the easy-chair, they are never tedious; their magic 
from that coign of vantage is unescapable. But in the theatre? One 
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wonders whether this spell of tone and mood is robust enough to ensnare 
an average audience. To project so alien a spell across the footlights, a 
stage director of unusual genius and actors with extraordinary talent 
for ensemble playing would certainly be required. Now, just this diffi- 
cult combination does, we are told, exist in Moscow; and there, in the 
Artists’ Theatre, plays by Tchekoff have been produced with remarkable 
success. But I feel confident in asserting that there is now in New 
York no manager, director, or company of players, to whom the plays of 
Tchekoff could be entrusted for the kind of production which alone might 
save them for the general public. If true, this is a hard saying; and 
I fear it is true. 

A translation of two plays by Tchekoff (“The Seagull” and “The 
Cherry Orchard’) has also been made by George Calderon and published 
by Mitchell Kennerley, with a suggestive preface by the translator. A 
comparison of Mr. Calderon’s version of “The Seagull” with the present 
version by Miss Fell leads me to believe that Miss Fell has not been 
altogether successful in rendering Tchekoff’s dialogue. Mr. Calderon’s 
version is racier, more nervous, supple, and alive. It is a pity an author 
whose effects depend so largely on delicate touches and shadings cannot 
be read by most of us in the original. Much of the special aroma of his 
style must evaporate in translation into an alien tongue. 


Lee Witson Dopp. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Hebrew Anthology: A Collection of Poems and Dramas Inspired 
by the Old Testament and Post Biblical Tradition Gathered from 
Writings of English Poets, from the Elizabethan Period and Earlier to 
the Present Day. Edited by George Alexander Kohut, with an Intro- 
duction by Hudson Maxim. 2 volumes. S. Bacharach. Cincinnati. 
1918. 


The main title of Mr. Kohut’s work recalls the familiar comment on 
the term “Holy Roman Empire,” that it was not holy, nor Roman, nor 
an empire. This “Hebrew Anthology” is, in a sense, neither Hebrew 
nor an anthology. In the words of the preface, “It admits the work 
exclusively of Christian authors,” and its two expansive volumes form, 
in reality, a collection, rather than a selection, of English poems and 
poetical dramas based on the Hebrew Scriptures and tradition. Nor is 
the ambiguity of the main title wholly removed by the editor’s explana- 
tion that he “attempts to show to what extent the form and spirit of 
Hebrew tradition dominate English poetry.” He himself recognizes 
that such a reach must exceed his grasp, for he suggests that “an addi- 
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tional thousand pages would be required to adequately gauge the 
influence of Hebrew thought upon English poetry and drama.” Yet not 
even the addition to his anthology of all the copyrighted works whose 
absence he deplores would, it is to be feared, achieve the desired end. 
The spirit and phrase of Hebrew utterance have been wrought too 
subtly into the genius of English poetry to permit definition of their 
influence in terms of English poems consciously devoted to Hebrew themes. 
It is difficult to gauge adequately the poetic influence of the idyl of 
“Ruth” by a method which brings to light the resolute industry of William 
Oliver Bourne Peabody’s “Ruth and Naomi,” but fails to recall the 
haunting vision of Keats’s Ruth “in tears amid the alien corn.” 

It would be unfair, however, simply to cavil at the editorial termin- 
ology of a work whose main design soon becomes clear and whose 
execution is fairly consistent. Few will dispute Mr. Kohut’s claim as 
to the “mass and variety” of his material, and there are not wanting 
grounds to justify his faith that his work “must inevitably become an 
important and valuable reference book to scholar and layman, to 
theologian and literateur.” Nevertheless it is not improbable that the 
scholar and the theologian may be more ready than the lay reader to 
approve the sacrifice of the usual selective method of an “Anthology” 
to a more liberal eollective principle. Mr. Kohut, himself, anticipates 
criticism as to the admission of poems of inferior literary value, but 
“cannot concede that the most fastidious reader will discover more than 
an occasional poem which should not have found a place in this ‘Anthol- 
ogy.” It seems safe to predict that the editor’s charity of judg- 
ment will exceed that of the ordinary reader. The defense of much of 
the diligent verse recognized in this collection might be ventured more 
readily from the standpoint of the comprehensive character of the entire 
work than from that of intrinsic literary worth. The liberality of 
editorial judgment seems betrayed also in the grouping of Byron’s 
“Hebrew Melodies” with “Milton’s great epics” as “landmarks of our 
language,” and in the generous estimate of the Introduction contributed 
by Mr. Hudson Maxim, in which, perhaps, the most original passage is 
that which declares that the “chief literary monument of the language” 
is “the St. [sic] James’s version’”—a sort of canonization which might 
have embarrassed “King Jamie.” The inclusion of a full English 
version of Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise” and of various translations 
from Continental writers seems questionable, especially in view of the 
exclusion of selections from native English miracle and mystery plays. 
For this omission, indeed, the editor offers a reason; but his objection 
might well be met by judicious choice of excerpts. One regrets, also, 
in a work that admits much that is trivial, such an omission as that 
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of Tennyson’s description of Jephthah’s Daughter in “A Dream 
of Fair Women’—a longer passage than Chaucer’s verses about 
“Nabuchodonosor” which are culled from the “Monkes Tale.” 

If, however, Mr. Kohut’s “Anthology” raises many other questions 
of individual judgment like those already suggested, it is because the 
scope of his investigation is really impressive. Without unsparing 
industry and zeal his work could not have been achieved, and its results 
will be of genuine value even to those who may not accept fully all its 
critical conclusions. 


Grorce Henry Netrueton. 
Yale University. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. New Volume: The Tragedy 
of Julius Caesar. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr. .L. B. 
Lippincott Company. Philadelphia. 1918. $4.00. 


Students of Shakespeare welcome the appearance of “Julius Cesar” 
in “The New Variorum Shakespeare” with satisfaction and relief. It 
was inevitable that the lamented death of the original founder of that 
great undertaking should produce some anxiety as to its successful con- 
tinuetion, and the publication of the first volume produced by the unaided 
efforts of Mr. H. H. Furness, Jr., was awaited with more than curiosity. 
It may now be safely affirmed that the work of the son promises to main- 
tain substantially the same high standards of careful and conscientious 
scholarship as that of the father. 

The equipment of the volume devoted to “Julius Cesar” is of the 
ample nature to which we have become accustomed. The stage history 
is perhaps more fully treated than was the case in earlier volumes, and 
the recent work of Ayres and Parrott has made possible a specially full 
account of other plays on the same theme. It is gratifying to find a full 
abstract of Ayres’s notable contribution to the question of the boastful 
Cesar, especially since this edition has in the past been somewhat sparing 
in its accounts of recent criticism. 

The absence of an early Quarto of this play, and the general high 
quality of its text in the Folio, give few opportunities to judge of the 
new editor’s attitude in textual matters. Dr. Furness tended more and 
more in later years to an idolatry of the First Folio, and, in the few 
cases here which give ground for forming an opinion, one is fain to see 
indications of a more detached attitude. In the explanatory notes, the 
new editor follows closely the lines of his predecessor, indulging less 
often, fortunately, in the luxury of acting merely as umpire between 
opposing views, and frequently contributing interesting additional facts. 
Most notable are the increasingly free use of the “New English Dic- 
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tionary,” and the illuminating extracts from Cicero, Pliny, and other 
classical authors, usually neglected in editions of this tragedy in favor 
of Plutarch. 

The “New Variorum” is essentially an edition for scholars, and it 
has always dealt fully with the more technical matters of text, date, 
source, and the like, as well as with interpretation. Yet in his prefaces 
Dr. Furness often had a more or less playful fling at the supposed futility 
of much of the research bestowed on the plays when regarded merely as 
means of enjoyment. Here again he is followed by his son. After a dis- 
cussion in the Preface of the views as to the date of the play, Mr. Furness 
concludes: “The whole question is, however, purely academic, and whether 
‘Julius Cesar’ were written in 1599 or 1607 can in no way affect our 
admiration of Antony’s oration; the scenes between Brutus and Cesar; or 
the wonderful dramatic climax.” One does not need to protest here against 
this journalistic use of “academic,” or to defend the importance for 
esthetic as well as scientific and historical purposes, of the determination 
of the chronology of a writer’s work; it is sufficient to point out that, 
from the point of view of this sentence, nine-tenths of Mr. Furness’s own 
labors are a waste of time. 

With some reluctance, the present reviewer feels compelled to draw 
attention to a consideration affecting this whole edition. “Romeo and 
Juliet,” the first volume, was issued in 1871. In forty-two years less than 
half the plays have appeared; and at the same rate the edition would be 
complete in 1968, practically a century after it was begun. Already the 
earlier volumes are out of date, a fact acknowledged by the editors in 
their publication of a revised form of the “Macbeth” volume, and it is 
clear that the immense service which the edition renders is greatly les- 
sened by this delay. As long as Mr. Furness works alone, one volume in 
two years is all we can expect. The matter is of such importance to 
Shakespearean scholarship in general that, at the risk of seeming to 
intrude into the affairs of Mr. Furness and his publishers, we are com- 
pelled to urge the consideration of some scheme of collaboration, both 
for the sake of our own generation, and for the sustaining of the value of 


the work itself. 
W. A. NEILson. 


Harvard University. 


The Works of Anatole France in an English Translation. Edited by 
Frederic Chapman. John Lane Company. New York. 1912-1914. 


The rumor ran that Anatole France (Monsieur Jacques Anatole 
Francois Thibault, some librarians still call him) was booked to receive 
the Nobel prize, recently awarded to Rabindranath Tagore. The same 
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report was current when Maeterlinck and Hauptmann were honored— 
most properly, too. If the award be considered simply as recognition of 
literary talent, the crowning of a life devoted to wedding art and 
erudition, sensualism and delicacy, we can think of no one who, for 
conjoined graces, humanistic enthusiasm, and deep-rooted humor, 
deserves it (next year) over Anatole France. But the Nobel prizes for 
literature are given to authors distinguished by idealistic tendencies, 
no less than by culture of spirit and amenity of style. That the French- 
man should, in the circumstances, be “mentioned,” shows how poor we 
are to-day in idealistic literature. For Anatole France, idealist, is 
France little known and little travelled. 

The fact of having been a Dreyfusard in his time is not enough to 
make an idealist of so complex a writer as this M. France. The ideal 
is defined for us as a “conception that exceeds reality”; idealism as 
“the metaphysical doctrine that the real is of the nature of thought; . . . 
pursuit of the ideal; the act or practice of idealizing; imaginative 
treatment of subjects; a striving after ideal beauty, truth, justice; in 
art, the effort to realize the highest type of any natural object by 
eliminating all its imperfect elements and combining the perfect into 
a whole which represents nature, not as she is exhibited in any one 
example, but as she might be.’—Is this a statement of the tendency or 
intention of an author whose recent work, the historical novel, “Les 
Dieux ont Soif’” (and in the excellent English translation before us as 
“The Gods are Thirsty”), reveals him as the same pessimistic nihilist he 
was before? Anyone who has smiled and frowned over “Thais” and 
“Les Opinions de M. Jéréme Cogniard” knows better. Neither as 
theologian, moralist, nor social historian (he is all these things and more) 
is M. France idealistic. Brotteaux, far the most interesting character 
in his recent novel, explains away his title to heroism, so far clear, by 
saying: “I do what I do out of that egoism which inspires man to per- 
form all his acts of generosity and devotion . . . I do it, moreover, to 
while away my tedium: for life is insipid to such a point that we must 
distract ourselves, cost what it may; and good works are a rather flat 
diversion that we allow ourselves when more savory ones are wanting.” 
Speaking in the person of M. Bergeret, another of his impersonations, 
Anatole France says: “Religions have no effect upon morals to-day, and 
are only what morals, or manners, make of them.” And while many a 
free-thinker is a meliorist for all that, and finds human nature con- 
tinually on the mend, it is not so with this genius of destruction. In 
spite of his period of Socialism (we hear nothing of his activity in this 
field to-day), our author has written: “Taking all things into account, 
the old prejudices are less deadly than the new; time, in wearing them 
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down, has polished and rendered them almost harmless.” This maxim 
is all the more insidious for being so just. True, man as M. France 
sees him, has perhaps not yet reached his highest development,—for 
M. France does not fully agree with the acrid philosophy of “Les 


Blasphémes” 





. qu'on n’a rien de plus en attendant, 
Que tout passe et que rien ne change cependant, — 


yet man progresses much less than he changes, and changes less than 
he supposes. In his “La Vie Littéraire,’ M. France writes that the 
substance of human nature is inalterable, and “is harsh, egotistical, 
jealous, sensual, ferocious.” Man is “the animal with a musket.” So 
far as sexual morality goes, he is incorrigible; and if by any chance 
he be virtuous, he is certainly a fool; whereas, Wisdom is the principal 
thing, quoth Solomon. “The human kind is not susceptible of infinite 
progress”; besides, evolution can work two ways, and “the last man 
will be as denuded and stupid as the first.” Our vaunted civilization 
is not only tending towards general mediocrity (as Scherer saw it), 
but towards moral and social bankruptcy; the world is bound, moreover, 
to end stone-cold and uninhabitable. Insect may in the long run pass 
beyond man in development of faculties and in adaptation to environ- 
ment. Some of his desperate ideas, sketched in the volumes of pensées, 
are expanded in what is certainly one of the most savage of all satires 
on humanity (not excepting Swift’s), “L’Ile des Pingouins.” One 
reads and re-reads M. France—though one would decline to read many 
a pessimist less icily depressing—out of joy in his clarity of vision, 
even in aberration; crispness and gem-like cutting of style, even in 
monstrosity. Here is a bookish cynic whose seeming impartiality dis- 
arms the reader; whose smile covers the most outrageous insults to 
poor human nature. Far less humane than Rabelais, in spite of his 
social credo, in spite of what the most clever American critic calls his 
“Shandean sentiment,” it is certain that Jupiter (a Jupiter of the 
decadence) made this Anatole France out of a Rabelaisian rib. 

“T know of nothing in the world more rational than to turn the folly 
of others to our advantage,” says Werner in “Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre.” Anatole France is, at least, too idealistic to adopt this 
philosophy from beyond the Rhine. Instead, he turns the world’s 
follies to our entertainment—above all its follies of strident “progress,” 
so-called success, and self-thinking wisdom. As with his fellow-impres- 
sionists in painting and in worldliness, there is no underlying purpose 
beyond that of making life livable, and even enjoyable. Ideas help to 
pass the time for such of us as are plagued with thinking. M. France’s 
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Bergeret praises “the gracious laugh,” the “indulgent gaiety” of the 
conteurs who are his own forerunners. Taking a leaf from Renan, who 
held the ancient Gallic gaiety to be “perhaps the profoundest of 
philosophies,” he praises as benefactors those who professed “‘the true 
science of life, a benevolent scorn of mankind,” those who have taught 
all peoples how to laugh in French. Here is the leitmotif of Anatole 
France. It is heard again and again in his unheroic Ring, “His- 
toire Contemporaine”; it rises above all in the beautiful chords of the 
“Jardin d’Epicure.” “The more I think on human life,” M. France 
writes in this breviary of disbelief, “the more fully I am persuaded 
that we must give it, for witnesses and judges, Irony and Pity, as the 
Egyptians invoked, dying, the goddess Isis and the goddess Nephtys, 
Irony and Pity are two good counsellors: the one, smiling, renders 
life amiable to us; the other, weeping, renders it sacred. The Irony 
whom I invoke is not cruel. She mocks neither love, nor beauty. Her 
laugh calms anger, and it is she who teaches us to despise evil men 
and foolish, whom we might, without her, have weakly hated.” 

In writing these lines, Anatole France, placid belittler of men and 
motives, comes more nearly to phrasing an idealistic philosophy than 
he has done in any of the reminiscent, loosely tied novels and mock- 
histories with which he has enthralled and disenchanted us. But when 
M. France tells us that he “despises mankind tenderly,” we would 
reply (with Edmund Burke and Professor Babbitt) that the “species 
of benevolence which arises from contempt is no true charity.” 
M. France’s is a back-handed idealism at best; as where we read: “The 
real serves us in making (for better or worse) a little idealism. That 
is, perhaps, its greatest utility.” Anatole France is morally disintegrat- 
ing, spiritually relaxing; he finds the ultimate expression for thoughts 
high and low; and if we forgive him for tempting us to buy every 
book he writes, when we should be better off, doubtless, without his com- 
pany, that is in great measure because, for all his melancholy, he never 
echoes the most tedious note of nineteenth-century literature, the note of 


. . . ce maitre aux yeux morts, 
L’Ennui, le pale Ennui. 


No, Anatole France is much too intelligent a person to be bored; and 
this in part explains why he never bores that intellectual aristocracy, 
the circle of his readers. 

Warren Barton Brake. 


New York. 
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Anthony Trollope: His Public Services, Private Friends, and Literary 
Originals. By J. H. S. Escott. John Lane Company. New York. 
1918. $3.50 net. 


“‘Of Soules’ fynde I nat in this registre.’” My disappointment is 
keen. Perhaps the expectation that the author of the novel, considered 
by Professor Saintsbury one of the liveliest books in English fiction, 
would survive the monographing process, was unreasonable. If so, three 
hundred and fifty-one pages of thick paper, artistic typography, resource- 
ful captions, bibliography, and index have done their perfect work of 
chastening. To be sure, the captions remind me that Trollope was liv- 
ing a dying life; and the index, like others of its kind, helps me to 
the things that I remember, but not to those that I have forgotten or 
never knew. 

But be my feeling as unreasonable as the most scientifically minded 
of critics, or the most commercially minded of bookmakers can demon- 
strate it to be, I have an abiding satisfaction in the thought that it 
has taken thirty years to decant the potent brew of Trollope’s ‘“Auto- 
biography” into the present high dilution. With the most respectful 
and even pious intention, Mr. Escott has made a “Who’s Who in Trollope” 
that accumulates information and dissipates intimacy. At the end the 
deeply obliged reader has been assisted almost out of speaking range 
of the author, whose story and whose stories had once seemed personal 
confidences. Anthony Trollope seems to have had some curious pre- 
science about this, and in a negative sort of a way to have provided 
for it. It is very queer, but it sets up a quite new way of being inter- 
esting, though dead, fairly characteristic of one who managed as boy, 
man, and author to interest because he insisted on keeping on living 
after he was given over by experts of style and purveyors of stuff. The 
preface to the “Autobiography” displays an almost superstitious dread, 
on the part of Henry Trollope, lest he exceed his father’s instructions, 
or the wishes expressed or implied in the instructions regarding the 
manuscript. Can any voice be more compelling, or any command more 
urgent than those in the details quoted by the son from his father’s 
letter? Does a livelier hand often reach out from the grave to direct 
the course of events? “I wish you to accept as a gift from me, given 
you now, the accompanying pages which contain a memoir of my life. 
My intention is that they shall be published after my death, and be 
edited by you. But I leave it altogether to your discretion whether to 
publish or to suppress the work; and also to your discretion whether 
any part or what part shall be omitted. But I would not wish that 
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anything should be added to the memoir. If you wish to say any word 
as from yourself, let it be done in the shape of a preface or introductory 
chapter. . . . The publication, if made at all, should be effected as 
soon as possible after my death.” 

Mr. Escott’s preface is almost equally explicit, but by no means so 
oppressed by the danger of disobedience or impiety. In the effort to 
secure “something full of actuality” about Trollope’s novels, his fashion 
of writing, and the originals of his portrait gallery, the younger writer 
so pleased Trollope that he not only supplied facts generously, but 
went over all the proofs for the contemplated magazine article. In 
1878, about two years before the first two chapters of the “Autobi- 
ography” were written, Mr. Escott asked and received permission to 
make some notes, ensuring accuracy of memory in the details of matters 
communicated through the conversation and comment of personal and 
friendly intercourse. Anthony Trollope is quoted as saying: “They will 
be no good for what you have now sent to the printer, but some day, 
perhaps you will have more to say about me, and then your memoranda 
will tell you as much as I know myself. .. . Be sure you take care 
of them.” Long lines of adventurous conjecture stretch out before the 
sympathetic reader of Trollope. What did he mean by “more to say 
about me”? How did his own life-long habit of living with his char- 
acters lead him to look upon himself, his works, and ways as material for 
another workman? At all events, the notion seems to have been a stimu- 
lating one. He set to work himself, on himself, and of himself has made 
one of his most charming and most challenging characterizations. Lady 
Gregory makes her Irish peasant historian declare, “It’s hard to beat 
Queen Elizabeth,” when trying to deal with—Queen Victoria. I am 
like-minded about Trollope. Did he plan it all? Might he almost 
have written with his resolute vivacity, “In about thirty years, I shall 
be ready for the new tests; the reactions will be numerous and well- 
defined, the precipitates structured and abundant. Of course I shall be 
long dead, but there’s always a difference between the memory of stale 
beer and of fresh October, of the road and of the cross country.” 

Not a hint of this appears in Mr. Escott’s management of his old 
friend’s case. Indeed, it almost appears that he recognized no task or 
duty but the one of simple elaboration by what the logic text-books call 
“added determinants.” On this point, he is precise, and it appears to me, 
precisely in error. He says: “In this way I have been nearly spared 
all necessity of consulting for the present work, Trollope’s own autobi- 
ography. Freshness therefore will, I think, be found a characteristic 
of this volume.” The omitted, the ignored, the neglected, the suppressed, 
the unknown, the unexpected, the undesired, and the undesirable may 
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all be supplied in a compendium under all the laws of pure-food liter- 
ature, and yet there shall not be as much freshness as in one of Trollope’s 
“true but inaccurate” paragraphs. For fresh is exactly what Mr. 
Escott’s treatment is not. It is painstaking, indefatigable in reference, 
and in explanation of superficial features, but it enumerates and enumer- 
ates without laying the heart of the problem, or the person, bare. I am 
inclined to wish that the distinguished editor of “The Fortnightly” and 
student of English society and government had consulted the autobiog- 
raphy for the real secret of the freshness he identified so easily with 
novelty. Trollope says: “Let him have all other possible gifts,—imagi- 
nation, observation, erudition, and industry—they will avail him nothing 
for his purpose, unless he can put forth his work in pleasant words. 

But he must be intelligible—intelligible without trouble; and he 
must be harmonious.” These are the qualities that are conspicuous by 
their absence in Mr. Escott’s pages. Allusion, implication, condensed 
reference, inversion, and survey by selected alternatives make up a rhe- 
torical method of considerable difficulty to the uninitiate and of, at best, 
enigma-like suggestions to the initiate. “Not till the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, as Anthony Trollope said, did the Post Office even attempt to 
secure, for all the king’s tax-paying subjects, speed and certainty in their 
communications with each other, both inland and overseas. Every step 
forward covered a very little distance; without painfully sustained cau- 
tion and vigilance, there was the risk or rather certainty of relapse. 
As a fact, after that no inch advanced ever had to be retraced.” These 
doubtless are important inferences and comments, but the words are not 
pleasant. It is not easy to gather the precise import of the details 
referred to, and the phrases have no organic harmony of structure. Com- 
pare Trollope—‘There is nothing wooden about any of Miss Broughton’s 
novels; and in these days so many novels are wooden! But they are not 
sweet-savored as are those by Miss Thackeray, and are therefore less 
true to nature.” 

Is there magician who will do a Kim-like healing and show us the 
hard pressed novelist earning his 70,000 pounds by the daily output of 
words and pages, by sea or by land, driving his close bargains with 
editors and publishers and yet “saving himself” from the words that 
he loved, so as to find them never tedious; and, to the end, playing 
the great game? How did the man make good his lack of the genius 
he believed he was born without? Or does he represent a type of genius 
never before so fully equipped? Is his self-criticism competent? Were 
his experiments, when unsuccessful, fairly comparable to the experiment 
of his opening life as an author? Would persistence have turned them 
into success? What real foundation had his ingenious theory about the 
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“business of literature” ? These and many more problems, Trollope rips 
open with the nibs of his tireless pen as he tells the story of souls and 
bodies in the close quarters of modern civilization. After thirty years, 
what shall be said of him in relation to them? Is his only a silenced 
voice, restored to us by the megaphone of literary craftsmanship? Last 
of all, perhaps, comes the inevitable question with which every student 
of Trollope and of literature and all art must probe every new treat- 
ment of a “case’”’—What hack work did he do? How can it be dis- 
tinguished from the rest? Mr. Escott implies his belief that his hero 
did not do hack work and that he died at the height of his skill, but 
he confirms this judgment by reference to the market demand for the 
books, thus opening the question, with all its fine casuistry, of the “best 
sellers.” 

The undesigned testimony of Trollope may be put in his own words 
thus: “I have never desired to win money, and I have lost none. To 
enjoy the excitement of pleasure, but to be free from its vices and ill- 
effects,—to have the sweet, and leave the bitter untasted,—that has been 
my study. ... For what remains to me of life I trust for my happi- 
ness still chiefly to my work—hoping that when the power of work be 
over with me, God may be pleased to take me from a world in which, 
according to my view, there can be no joy; secondly to the love of 
those who love me; and then to my books. That I can read and be happy 
while I am reading, is a great blessing.” 

A note of prophecy closes Mr. Escott’s monograph. “His death was 
immediately followed by some fall in the demand for his writing. Since 
then, however, time has redressed the balance after so marked a fashion 
that, among the leading literary features of the twentieth century, a 
permanent revival of popular interest in the novels and in the man who 
wrote them will have a place.” Already there are signs that the 
despised and rejected Victorian may come to its own again. But it 
will not be by catalogues of its upholstery in tortured black walnut and 
green rep, nor by revivals of its hair waterfalls or tilting hoopskirts and 
shirred sashes. The sitters on the top-heavy chairs and the wearers of 
the mantua-makers’ strange contrivances are eternally interesting men 
and women. 

Miss Lavington’s bibliography of first editions of Trollope’s works 
does excellent service in the compilation of scatiered material. Her 
notes are trustworthy. Yet when all has been neatly distributed, and 
notes safely associated, what gulfs of ignorance and curiosity yawn 
before the reader who recalls the touch of Trollope’s vanished pen. 
“Few men, I think, ever lived a fuller life. And I attribute the power 
of doing this altogether to the virtue of early hours. It was my prac- 
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tice to be at my table every morning at 5.80 a. M.; and it was also 
my practice to allow myself no mercy. An old groom, whose business 
it was to call me and to whom I paid £5 a year extra for the duty, 
allowed himself no mercy. During all those years at Waltham Cross he 
was never once late with the coffee which it was his duty to bring me. 
I do not know that I ought not to feel that I owe more to him than 
to anyone else for the success I have had.” Who was the groom? Ah! 


that is another story. 
Mary Avuausta JorDAN. 


Smith College. 


The Story of My Boyhood and Youth. By John Muir. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston. 1918. $2.00 net. 


When John Muir’s “Story of My Boyhood and Youth” was running 
in the “Atlantic,” it had probably few more interested readers than 
some gray heads by the open fire-places of Madison, who here in this 
latterly established city of modern enterprise and culture like to dream 
of the old days and schoolboy friendships. Even we young men, we wise 
young men of the East that help to develop “The Wisconsin Idea’ out 
of notions as ancient as Plato’s “Republic,” feel somehow nearer to the 
romance of primitive things, with the “Publications of the Historical 
Society” at our elbow and Indian mounds and a bit of grass-grown trail 
at our feet, and now and then a stray Indian and squaw from Rice Lake 
or Oneida sitting stolidly opposite us in the street car. So some of us 
were also interested readers of Muir’s simple and vivid narrative. But 
the charm of the book is surely communicable to imaginative Americans 
outside the State of Muir’s boyhood and youth. 

It is the story of a Scotch lad, leaving with westward-faring father and 
mother and brother, his schoolmaster and his Latin Grammar behind him 
in Dunbar town by the stormy North Sea, to toil and to explore on the 
wild farm-lands of the pioneer in south central Wisconsin. A story, too, 
of the adventure of a mind in the world of ideas, struggling for intellec- 
tual liberty with harsh and sordid circumstance until it stood on the 
college-crowned Hill, master of its own. Significant in itself, doubly 
significant in the justification of the large future years of the valiant 
explorer on the De Long expedition, of the naturalist-author of “The 
Mountains of California,” and of the geologist who discovered the Alas- 
kan Glacier that like a monument bears his name—years which the 
reminiscent Old Man should soon be telling us of also (for we would 
listen). 
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Thousands of Wisconsin boys must have cleared beside their sturdy 
sires similar oak-grown swale, ploughed the same tough fields, built the 
same sort of plain frame dwelling (for it is to some degree a pretty 
fiction that all backwoodsmen house in log cabins), seen and heard the 
same birds and furry folk, and fished in the numberless woodsy lakes on 
the boundaries of their virgin acres. Thousands of Wisconsin farmer 
boys have blazed their paths from barn and hayfield to the Hill by 
the inland waters of the City of the Four Lakes. Every human expe- 
rience is thousand-fold or more; but it is only one in a thousand or more 
who becomes its spokesman. All England has heard the skylark ever 
since the Druids raised the monoliths of Stonehenge; but only three 
Englishmen, I suppose, have ever spoken of it well and wisely. And 
Muir is the one spokesman of the Wisconsin pioneer boy and the Wis- 
consin college-seeking farm-hand. I wonder if indeed he knows what 
good stuff his book is. 

His delight and his vision are as fresh as boyhood itself. “When we 
first saw Fountain Lake Meadow [site ef their first house in the wilder- 
ness], on a sultry evening, sprinkled with millions of lightning-bugs 
throbbing with light, the effect was so strange and beautiful that it seemed 
far too marvellous to be real.” And as no other immigrant Muir makes 
us feel the wondrous newness of this new world, of the wild creatures, 
and, above all, of the feathered folk. His account of them, like that of 
Burroughs in its almost naive accuracy of observation and in its loving 
felicity of language, makes one happy. They keep coming into his 
chronicle as they must have kept coming into his life—the partridge at 
his drumming, “like a bogie or woodland fairy,’ the jack snipe heard 
“at his love song on cloudy evenings, an unearthly, winnowing sound,” 
the whippoorwill, the nighthawk, the sand crane, the woodpecker—until 
there is no help for it and he must write a whole chapter for anyone 
who feels, as does he, that these creatures of the sky and branch and 
pool are the most lovely and mysterious of animated nature. In that 
paradise of the Wisconsin oak-openings were then (as I think, and hope, 
even now) “the brave frost defying” chickadees and nuthatches, “with 
the first hints of spring the brave little bluebirds, darling singers as 
blue as the best sky,’ the bobolinks “gushing, gurgling, inexhaustible 
fountains pouring forth floods of sweet notes over the broad Fox River 
meadows,” the little speckle-breasted song sparrow—‘small darling” 
whose pathos of voice “as he sat on a low bush often brought tears” 
to that farmer boy’s eyes,—prairie chickens, owls, wild ducks, the Canada 
honkers, the loon with wailing laughter. But there was one bird in that 
paradise that will never be seen there again—there or anywhere. The 
American’s hand on the passenger pigeon, like his hand on the buffalo, 
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the forest, and the Indian, has been the hand of rapine and murder. 
Muir’s report has a strange sound to this generation: “The beautiful 
wanderers flew like the winds in flocks of millions from climate to climate 
in accord with the weather, finding their food . . . in fields and forests 
thousands of miles apart. I have seen flocks streaming south in the fall 
so large that they were flowing over from horizon to horizon in an 
almost continuous stream all day long, at the rate of forty or fifty 
miles an hour, like a mighty river in the sky, widening, contracting, 
descending like falls and cataracts, and rising suddenly here and there 
in huge ragged masses like high-plashing spray. How wonderful the 
distances they flew in a day—in a year—in a lifetime!” 

Curiously (but not so uncommonly) disparate with this urge towards 
organic nature in the ploughboy was the urge towards her mechanics: he 
loved bird-song, but, like Budge in ‘“Helen’s Babies,” he wanted to 
know “what made the wheels go round’—and more, he set to work on 
one astonishing contraption after another of cog-wheel, pendulum, and 
lever. To me at least, who as a youngster also loved birds and also 
puttered in the cellar after my humbler fashion on similar devices, his 
chapter on “Knowledge and Inventions,’ with its graphic illustrations, 
is of enthralling interest. He worked with the poorest equipment and 
materials, and indeed had to steal his time, against his father’s stern oppo- 
sition, from the dark hours before the early risings of the household. In 
that candle-lighted basement all sorts of machines took shape; mar- 
vellous clocks, thermometers, self-setting saw-mills. These inventions 
forthwith got his name into the papers, and resulted indirectly in his 
enrolling at the University. In those days, apparently, the officials did 
not consider too narrowly an eager young man’s “credits,” and the fact 
that Muir had not been to school since he left Scotland did not weigh 
against the proofs of keen intellect and fearless purpose. 

At college he studied botany and other natural sciences, but continued 
to work on mechanical contrivances. And most bizarre and ingenious 
they were. He made himself a desk, wherein, as he says, “the books 
I had to study were arranged in order at the beginning of each term. 
I also made a bed which set me on my feet every morning at the hour 
determined on; and in darker winter mornings just as the bed set me 
on the floor, it lighted a lamp. Then, after the minutes allowed for 
dressing had elapsed, a click was heard, and the first book to be studied 
was pushed up from a rack below the top of the desk, thrown open, and 
allowed to remain there the number of minutes required. Then the 
machinery closed the book and allowed it to drop back into its stall, 
then moved the rack forward and threw up the next in order, and so 
on, all the day being divided according to the times of recitation, and 
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time required and allotted to each study.” An old schoolmate of Muir's, 
a retired physician of celebrated name, has told me in detail of a number 
of other inventions: for example, of a hair-thread (procured from the 
crown of an accommodating female) looped round the stem of an onion, 
and attached to a delicate apparatus recording the slightest pressure 
on the hair and thus measuring the amount of growth of the 
plant before and after watering in a single morning. These inventions 
became a University tradition; and used to be exhibited to visitors in 
old Science Hall until it was burned down a score or so of years ago. 
But as far as I know, the Mechanical Genius was soon lost forever in 
the large human heart of the Adventurer and Naturalist—the worthier 


life after all. 
Witiram Expvery Leonarp. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade. By George Meade. 
Edited by George Gordon Meade. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 1918. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 


The author and the editor of this life of General Meade have done their 
work with tact and discretion. Where it was necessary to narrate, the 
narrative is clear, sane, and sufficiently vivid. Controversial matters are 
treated with moderation and dignity, though naturally from a somewhat 
partisan standpoint. 

The author’s portion of the work is, however, small, and the bulk of 
the book is made up of Meade’s own letters, chiefly those written to his 
wife, but with a sprinkling addressed to relatives and friends. It is 
indeed a pleasure to review the history of the war in these personal, 
straightforward, outspoken documents. “As my letters are simply 
intended for your information, I wish to be perfectly free to say what I 
think,” writes the general to Mrs. Meade. He does say what he thinks, 
often with a frankness which is charming, as when he remarks, “I envied 
Reynolds when he left for Harrisburg, and secretly thought the Governor 
might have applied for me.” 

Those who are interested in the technical conduct of the war will, no 
doubt, find much that is profitable in this correspondence. The general 
writes to his wife of military movements and the details of strategy and 
tactics, as if she were an expert. Perhaps she was. But at this time of 
day all the controversies—the Sickles quarrel, the question of retreat after 
the second day of Gettysburg, and of advance after the third—sound a 
little hollow. We believe that all tried to do their best. We know that all 
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made mistakes. Why persist in seeking an impossibly exact adjustment 
of blame? 

Far more interesting are Meade’s brief and vivid characterizations 
of the men he served with and had such excellent opportunities for know- 
ing. In this regard his comments are peculiarly valuable because they 
have the freshness of being made on the spot and the genuineness of 
fearless private correspondence. 

Thus, his sketch of McClellan, though not greatly differing from the 
usual view, stamps that view with a vivid energy of portraiture: ‘We 
must encounter risks, if we fight, and we cannot carry on war without 
fighting. That was McClellan’s vice. He was always waiting to have 
everything just as he wanted before he would attack, and before he could 
get things arranged as he wanted them, the enemy pounced on him and 
thwarted all his plans. There is now no doubt he allowed three distinct 
occasions to take Richmond slip through his hands, for want of nerve 
to run what he considered risks. Such a general will never command suc- 
cess, though he may avoid disaster.” With which must be compared 
another incisive touch, referring to McClellan’s difficulties with the Wash- 
ington authorities: ‘Franklin told me that McClellan said to him, as 
they followed Lander’s corpse, that he almost wished he were in the 
coffin instead of Lander.” 

Take again the sketch of Burnside. “He is quite different from 
McClellan in his manners, having great affability and a winning way 
with him that attracts instead of repelling strangers.” Which prepares 
us for the singular scene when Burnside was put in McClellan’s place. 
“Burnside, it is said, wept like a child, and is the most distressed man 
in the army, openly says he is not fit for the position, and that McClellan 
is the only man we have who can handle the large army collected 
together.” 

The elaborate and careful character of Hooker is valuable, because 
Meade knew him well, and because it was written before Hooker’s main 
prominence and the battle of Chancellorsville. “He is a very good sol- 
dier, a capital general for an army corps, but I am not prepared to say 
as to his abilities for carrying on a campaign and commanding a large 
army. I should fear his judgment and prudence, as he is apt to think 
the only thing to be done is to pitch in and fight. He injured himself in 
Mexico by attaching himself to Pillow and his clique. . . . His want 
of success, added to other causes, led him at that time into dissipation, 
and many of his friends thought he was ruined and gone. . . . Now he 
is made and his only danger is the fear that he will allow himself to be 
used by McClellan’s enemies to injure him. Hooker is a Democrat and 
an Abolitionist—that is to say, he was. What he will be, when the 
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command of the army is held out to him, is more than anyone can tell, 
because I fear he is open to temptation and liable to be seduced by 
flattery.” 

By far the most interesting thing in Meade’s letters is Meade himself, 
Here was a man suddenly thrust into one of the highest lights in Ameri- 
ean history. At three days’ notice he was ordered to take a beaten army 
from a beaten commander and fight a decisive battle against a triumphant 
army under one of the great generals of the world. He obeyed orders, 
and fought, and won. Whether it was luck that did it, or whether it 
was skill, Gettysburg will stand out for a thousand years, and no Ameri- 
can will ever remember Gettysburg and forget George G. Meade. The 
question is, how far does Meade deserve to be remembered? 

At first sight he appears somewhat inadequate. Almost every man, if 
you watch closely, will socner or later give you an apt characterization of 
himself, and Meade did it, when he said, “I am a juste milieu man.” A 
juste milieu man. It is hard to forget that, when one reads these letters, 
from the Mexican War to Appomattox. 

Furthermore, Meade seems curiously unlike a soldier. He has none 
of Jackson’s imperiousness, none of Stuart’s color, none of Sheridan’s 
dash, nothing at all of Lee’s native aspect of command. He is rather 
like a professor demonstrating battles on a blackboard. To be sure, 
that is what Von Moltke was. 

Most curious of all, Meade had no love for his profession. He did 
not wish to go to West Point and disliked it when he was there. He 
found the military life dull in peace and worse than dull in war. All 
through Mexico his one desire was to get home. The very thought of 
being put at the head of things fills him with alarm. “When I look back 
on the good fortune which has thus far attended my career, I cannot 
believe so sudden a change for the worse can occur as would happen if 
I were placed in command.” And certainly the last remark one expects 
from a soldier is, “I like fighting as little as any man.” 

Yet, in spite of these superficial impressions, the careful reading of the 
general’s letters tends to give one an increasing feeling of respect, admi- 
ration, and even affection. As a fighter, he evidently had brains, intelli- 
gence of a very high order. His observations on the general conduct of 
the Mexican War and still more on the Civil War, from the start, show 
this, and it is proved further by the fact that he moved steadily upward, 
in spite of his lack of the more showy military qualities and of any 
effort whatever to advertise his achievements or himself. 

And as a man he was admirable for other things besides intelligence. 
He was affectionate and kindly. The whole tone of his home letters is 
that of one loving those near to him and deeply beloved by them. He 
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was singularly fair and just. All his relations with Grant, as depicted in 
this correspondence, are worthy of careful study. Whether deservedly or 
not, there can be no doubt that the commander of the Army of the Potomac 
was passed over, slighted, and neglected by the commander-in-chief in 
a manner that few would have endured. Yet Meade’s tone towards his 
superior is thoroughly magnanimous, and I do not know where we shall 
get a more satisfactory picture of Grant’s excellencies as well as of his 
defects than in the subordinate’s intimate letters to his wife. “You 
underrate Grant, you are unjust to him,” he writes frequently, and pro- 
ceeds to enlarge upon those really great qualities which in the end 
settled the war. 

Modesty, generosity, self-sacrificing patriotism, and a far-seeing mili- 
tary insight are traits perhaps quite as important to a general as dash 
and impetuosity. Meade had all the former qualities, and, unlike many 
of his fellows in the war on both sides, he neither did nor said anything 
which requires apology. He well deserves to be remembered not only as 
the victor of Gettysburg, but as a high and fine type of American 


gentleman. 
GAMALIEL BrapFrorp. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodor Gom- 
perz. Translated by G. G. Berry. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 1912. Authorized Edition. Vol. IV. $4.00 net. 


What the archeologists have done for the classics, Gomperz has been 
doing for Greek philosophy. As the teacher of the ancient literatures 
has been forced to make his subject more interesting by reference to 
the monuments, by illustrated lectures, by visits to the museums, so the 
teacher of philosophy is now obliged to use methods of interpretation 
that are vital and to the point. The change is significant. It is his- 
tory repeating itself; it is scholasticism being succeeded by the Ren- 
aissance; dry-as-dust metaphysics being warmed and colored by the 
new humanism. The old way of studying the ancient philosophy was by 
schools and “moments,’ a monotonous portrayal of musty concepts. 
That way was like taking a daguerreotype; the new is like showing 
a moving picture. Instead of a catalogue of categories we now study 
given situations—historical, political, ethical—and from them grasp 
the natural reactions towards this or that view of the world. 

So much of an explanation is necessary to portray the new spirit 
that has come over us. As there is a new history and a new philosophy, 
so there is a new history of philosophy. The mental processes of man 
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are not learned solely by travel on the high a priori road; we must also 
explore the by-paths of popular superstition. Such a picture Gomperz 
has been drawing in his previous works. Thus the philosophy from 
which the pre-Socratics emerged went far to explain the worship of the 
elements. Half-gods still lingered in animated water or air or fire, 
And Platonism itself, especially in its cosmology, was not a mere spin- 
ning of subjective cobwebs. It was an attempt to pool the popular 
interests in the underworld and the overworld. Certain parts of this 
system have been presented in recent works like Cornford’s “From 
Religion to Philosophy,” and Livingstone’s “The Greek Genius and its 
Meaning to Us.” From a metaphysical point of view the parts have 
been welded into a whole by Gomperz, in his four volumes on “Greek 
Thinkers.” These volumes have been so interesting that some have dis- 
dained them as superficial. But Austrian scholarship here, as in eco- 
nomics and logic, is not only enlivening but sound and thorough. 

The human interest in this particular volume begins with a chapter 
on Aristotle, the man and the author. From a newly discovered work, 
“The Constitution of the Athenians,” the arid Aristotle is held up to us 
as delighting in picturesque detail, and as possessing such a sense of 
humor as to draw rich nutriment from the perversity of human actions. 
This psychological insight into the mystery of individualities is valuable. 
It distinguishes fundamental types of philosophers, a Descartes or a 
Spinoza building up a compact and homogeneous edifice of thought, and 
a Leibnitz or an Aristotle sporadically busy in every kind of special 
investigation. But along with this very capacity for detail and observa- 
tion, there goes a weakness. The fondness for drawing distinctions is 
sometimes exaggerated to a mania. This explains the defects of the 
categories, the dialectical hairsplittings, the frequent false transfer of 
linguistic distinctions into the realm of being. With Aristotle’s delight 
in observation as an inheritance from his medical ancestors, his ruling 
passion is a craving for information. So he is portrayed as a youth- 
ful astronomer, as one familiar with all trades and crafts—in a word, 
as an encyclopedist engrossed in untiring detail work. But this aspect 
may be overemphasized. By the side of observations whose refine- 
ment and certainty moved a Cuvier or a Darwin, we have such aston- 
ishing mal-observations as that the brain is a refrigerating apparatus 
in opposition to the heart. 

The Stagirite is not an investigator of nature in a modern sense. 
There is a continual backsliding of the professed empiric into the bad 
a priori habit which he condemns in the case of the Pythagoreans and 
his own teacher Plato. In pointing out this polar antithesis in the mind 
of Aristotle, Gomperz has performed a real service. Against those who 
still persist in considering him an investigator of nature in the mod- 
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ern sense, the critic sharply replies that in the works devoted to physical 
and cognate subjects there is one-tenth experience, nine-tenths theory. 
Gomperz is right in calling those wrong who seek a philosophy of devel- 
opment in Aristotle. With him, all takes place according to ends fore- 
ordained, nothing can of itself change into new varieties and species. 
The exception in the case of human civilization is merely apparent, for 
nations rise only to fall. We have here the primitive belief, represented 
by a revolving wheel, in glaring contrast to the modern developmental 
theory, represented by an enlarging spiral. And Aristotle was appar- 
ently confirmed in that view; he could not escape the ancient way of 
thinking that all comes back to where it started. Gomperz warns us 
against the false path which so many enter when they identify the 
Aristotelian system of graded types with a succession in time. Since 
the day of Lamarck and Darwin, we have held that the morphological 
series coincides with the chronological. To employ a figure, we perceive 
that the branches in the tree of evolution grow in succession out of a com- 
mon trunk; all that Aristotle saw was the tips of those branches, 
ascending in a sort of pyramidal scale of being. His view was static, 
ours dynamic; his fixed, ours fluid. In bringing out this point, Gom- 
perz has done service against such misinterpreters of the Stagirite as 
the author of “From the Greeks to Darwin.” Aristotle is an eternalist, 
in the sense of believing in the always existent; not an evolutionist, in 
the sense of conceiving a development from lower to higher. To him, 
objects are imperfect copies of perfect models—eternal in the heavens. 
It is this preformationism, this recrudescence of Platonism in the pupil, 
that renders the modernizing of Aristotle impossible in respect to the 
doctrine of development. But Gomperz contends that we have no right 
to look slightingly on Aristotle’s teleology. The purpose-serving char- 
acter of organic forms is still one of the problems whose solution we 
long for, but which, in spite of Lamarck, Wallace, and Darwin, we have 
by no means yet found. So to give this great man his full right, to 
appraise his merits not too high and not too low, it is necessary to com- 
pare him with his predecessors. Aristotle did not create zoélogy out of 
nothing; but rather did he put order into the wealth of existing material. 
The raw material was furnished by the butcher, the sacrificing priest, the 
cook. The finished product came out in the books of the systematist, 
the comparative anatomist, and the physiologist, with their principles 
of the balance of organs, of analogies and homologies, and the earliest 
use of the word “organic.” 

In the most hackneyed of the Aristotelian works, the critic performs 
a veritable tour de force. The “Ethics” has come down to us in the 
form of a dry and juiceless compendium of students’ notes. Gomperz 
makes it actually alive by the comparative method. Here the American 
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reader may prick up his ears. Thus Aristotle is said to have been 
wisely inconsistent as to slavery, since he was not so consistent as the 
pro-slavery writers of our South who saw in abolitionism, “an interfer- 
ence with the designs of Divine providence.” As to Aristotle’s contempt 
for the limited slavery of the “Banausic,” the bread-winning occupa- 
tions, Gomperz might have given parallels from England; for in the land 
of the Aristotelian Society there are to be found quaint survivals of 
that supercilious distinction between the “gentleman” and the “trades- 
man.” As a continental critic, Gomperz brings the matter nearer home 
by this telling hypothesis: “If Aristotle had known merchant princes 
who promoted culture as did the Fugger family and the Medici, or 
even modern traders, willing, like Schliemann or Nobel, to employ their 
acquired wealth in the service of the common welfare, assuredly his 
judgment on ‘marketfolk and retailers’ would have had a very different 
sound.” 

In his concluding treatment of the “Politics,” Gomperz lapses from 
his usual fair and judicial tone. As a Viennese, he apparently cannot 
understand America, for it is this country which he holds up as the 
terrible example of democracy, the many-headed monster. The land 
of so-called equality he points to as the breeding place of the mammoth 
trust and the multi-millionaire, while “extreme democracy welcomes 
woman rule and the insolence of slaves.” We may object that the 
Austrian author has injected into Aristotle the prejudices of his own 
nationality. For such rare prejudices he provides an explanation, how- 
ever, in his description of the historian of philosophy. To write the 
history of science, he contends, without regard to the personal convic- 
tions of the writer, seems an impossibility. ‘We hold the so-called 
objective writing of history to be both an illusion and a perversion. 
Without intensity of interests there can be no sustained study.” In these 
words Gomperz discloses the spirit which carried him on with unflagging 
zeal through all his studies from the pre-Socratics to the post-Aris- 
totelians. 

It is a pity that Gomperz did not live long enough to carry his 
incisive methods into the larger Hellenic field. We mean by this the 
Alexandrian school, which affords so many analogies with the present 
state of affairs in the world of philosophy. As the empire of Alexander 
was divided among his generals, so was the empire of Aristotle among 
his successors. Among the Ptolemies, philosophy became eclectic not 
synthetic, the age of system builders passed away, and in its place 
came the age of the specialist. De nobis fabula. 


I. Woopsringe Ritey. 
Vassar College. 
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Roman Farm Management: The Treatises of Cato and Varro. Done 
into English by a Virginia Farmer. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1918. $2.00 net. 


The editor of this book tells us that he made the acquaintance of Cato 
and Varro while standing before a bookstall in Paris. They gave him a 
pleasant half hour; so pleasant that when he found there was no Eng- 
lish version of these old Roman farmers—and gentlemen—he undertook 
the work himself, not to show his learning but to introduce his authors 
to English readers. The most probable and most immediate results will 
be that his English readers will be astonished to find so much of our 
most modern agriculture, the teaching of our Agricultural Colleges, fore- 
stalled by the Roman agronomists. Those who are familiar with Virgil’s 
“Georgics” will find that their beloved author borrowed most of his work 
from the authors here under consideration. 

They lay out the general subject under the heads of land culture, care 
of live stock, and the husbandry of bees—only that Varro includes with 
bees all other kinds of stock kept at a Roman steading. Each author 
tells us that before beginning agricultural operations, a farmer should 
understand the character of the country, the climate, and the prevailing 
winds, and should decide which parts of his land are best adapted to 
grain, which to vines, and which to the growing of lumber. The next 
point of importance must be the compensation of land wear by the use 
of legumes; for this is by no means a modern discovery, the rebuilding of 
soil with clovers. Irrigation should be the third matter of careful con- 
sideration, and how to drain off surface water in winter. This is going 
quite a bit ahead of most of our New England farmers of the present 
day. The careful selection of seed is as strongly emphasized by Cato 
and Varro as by the Western professors who take charge of corn trains. 
The influence of the moon takes its place with other seasonal influences ; 
and that also our most modern and aggressive young farmers are finding 
place to consider. Just now much thought is being given to the influence 
of the planets on our weather. 

The problems involved in keeping live stock were as well understood 
then as to-day; and whatever whims may have been associated with this 
branch of the farmer’s business, they were not more numerous than you 
will find in Illinois and Wisconsin. Recruit your herd with fresh blood, 
and segregate the males before the breeding season. “The Bearing of 
a Spirited Colt in the Field” and “The General Training of Colts” 
would satisfy a Kentucky horseman. The points of cattle and their breed- 
ing age would hardly be criticised at Cornell. The goat gets a somewhat 
more important position, because in those days he played a more important 
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part in farming; he must take possession of the rough pastures, beside 
having a large relation to the milk purchaser in the towns. 

The Romans had already learned green manuring with legumes, a 
branch of agriculture hardly yet opened to the American farmer. They 
understood the testing of soils for acidity, which is a novelty even yet 
in half our States, and also the use of lime. The value of live stock in 
a system of general farming was well known by the Romans; but better 
yet the conservation of waste material. Our farm journals have just 
begun to place valuation on. weeds, as nature’s provision against worn-out 
lands. The Roman farmer composted everything, manipulated its fer- 
mentation, and saved every ounce of the result to use as plant food. It is 
more curious to find Varro in the forty-second chapter discussing very 
familiarly that recent discovery in American farming, alfalfa. We have 
to console ourselves that they did not know what we know about bacteria; 
that they had no corn trains, or for that matter Indian corn at all; and 
that Burbank could hardly have been produced in the Roman Empire. 

The best thing about this book is that where it is read by a farmer, 
it will sweeten his work, and infuse common labor with poetry. Pioneer- 
ing, to conquer a continent of forests, bred a rough class of farmers. 
The New Englander had but one relief from his toil, that of days of 
fasting and prayer; and withal his Sunday rest and Sunday sermon. 
With Dr. Butterfield and his Bulletins, the coming farmer is likely to 
find that land tillage is one great poem, and that he himself may write 


Georgics. 
E. P. Powett. 


Sorrento, Florida. 


Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period. 
By Albert T. Clay. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1912. 
$2.00 net. 


Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Part II: 
Legal Documents from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era. By Albert 
T. Clay. Privately printed. New York. 1913. 


Few except experts realize the importance of the study of ancient 
proper names. In large areas of the ancient world the names which 
parents gave to their children were of religious significance; they 
thanked a god for the child, placed the child under the protection of 
a god, recognized the new-born as the gift of deity, declared the child 
to be the servant of deity, or expressed praise of the deity. From the 
names of a people, therefore, much can be learned as to their religion. 
Different nations had different deities, and the methods of weaving their 
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names into the names given to their children differed. Names become, 
therefore, a clue to nationality. From a study of proper names, the 
elements which enter into the composition of a mixed people can be 
detected, and one learns of migrations, mixtures, and sometimes of con- 
quests, of which no other record has survived, or fuller details of migra- 
tions which have found but scant record in history. This is particularly 
true of Professor Clay’s volume. The Cassite period in Babylonia was 
one in which many diverse races were seething in the Babylonian melt- 
ing pot, and the variety of names is correspondingly great. 

Professor Clay, having published more texts from the Cassite period 
than any other scholar, is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of such 
a volume as this. He is the foremost specialist in the inscriptions of 
this period. His volume, too, fills an important gap in the literature. 
The books of Dhorme, Huber, Ranke, and Tallquist left the Cassite period 
without a study of names. That gap Professor Clay has filled, and in 
so doing has rendered scholars a great service. 

By the publication of the fifty-six texts included in the sumptuous vol- 
ume, based on the records in Mr. Morgan’s library, Professor Clay adds, 
if possible, to his reputation as a past-master in the art of scientifically 
publishing Babylonian texts. Professor Hilprecht undertook to found a 
new school of Babylonian paleography, which should so accurately repro- 
duce the cuneiform writing that all the phases of the evolution of the 
writing and the styles of different scribes could be studied from the pub- 
lished texts. Of this school Professor Clay is the most distinguished pupil, 
surpassing his teacher in the beauty and execution of his work. The 
greatest fault of this school is that their texts are sometimes illegible, 
sometimes being more difficult to read than the original. This difficulty 
is, however, reduced to a minimum in Professor Clay’s beautiful copies. 

The documents themselves are of great interest. Coming as they do 
from southern Babylonia, and bearing dates varying from 804 to 139 
B. C., they afford a means of studying the composition of the Babylonian 
populace, and the legal and religious customs which prevailed in the 
Seleucid and Parthian periods of Babylonian history. We learn that 
a considerable number of Greek-speaking people were living at this time 
in Babylonia. Professor Clay has identified the names of more than 
twenty who took part in the transactions covered by these documents. 
While Greeks were among the people, and the coinage of Alexander and 
the Seleucide served them as standards of value and media of exchange, 
the religion and the customs of ancient Babylonia were still flourishing 
with apparently unabated vigor. These documents indicate that the 
influence of Greek culture was very superficial. 

The documents contain material of historical importance, as they afford 
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a means of correcting the chronology of the reigns of the Seleucid kings, 
The author has done historians a service in collecting in his introduction 
all the available evidence on this subject, not only from his own texts, 
but from all others from the Seleucid era which have been published. 
The volume is one more monument to the beneficence of the late Mr. 
Morgan to learning, and also to the eminent scholarship of Professor 
Clay. 


Gerorce A. Barton. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


The Living Plant: A Description and Interpretation of its Functions 
and Structure. By William F. Ganong. Henry Holt & Company. 
New York. 1913. $3.50 net. 


People at large are still inclined to look upon the life of plants as 
something entirely distinct from the life of animals. They admit, in 
a somewhat tentative way, that plants are actually alive, but they main- 
tain that the life which they exhibit is on a lower plane than that of 
animals, and that the manifestations of plant life are less complex and 
therefore in a sense less vital than those of animal life. The reader 
of Professor Ganong’s book must soon free himself from such ideas. The 
various phenomena of plant life are here described clearly and graphi- 
cally; they are constantly compared with similar or identical phenomena 
which occur in animals; and the more or less complete adaptation of 
the complex plant organs to the functions which they perform is 
repeatedly emphasized. 

The book is not to be regarded as a contribution to our knowledge of 
botany, not even as a digest of what has been done along the lines of 
plant physiology. The author makes no attempt to bring before his 
readers the results of the very latest botanical investigations, because, 
as he states, these results are still uncertain and the facts upon which 
they are based may come to be differently interpreted as our knowledge 
increases. He contents himself rather with what may be considered the 
accepted facts about plant life,—those which botanists admit are true; 
and he selects only those facts and those phenomena which will give his 
readers a vivid and accurate idea of the most important and characteristic 
things going on in plants. But the book is by no means a mere statement 
of facts; its pages are everywhere illuminated by theoretical discussions 
and suggestions of much interest and value. 

In spite of the modern tendency to regard plants and all other living 
organisms as a result of mechanistic forces acting on matter, the author 
feels it necessary to assume the existence of an additional force in nature, 
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which directs and controls the mechanistic forces. He admits that this 
force is still purely hypothetical and that it is quite impossible to form 
any conception of the way in which it acts. In his mind the chief 
argument in favor of such a force lies in the fact that there is nothing 
in nature intermediate between living organisms and non-living matter, 
and he maintains that there would have to be something of the sort in 
case the mechanistic forces were uncontrolled. These ideas may awaken 
a mild surprise in the mind of the reader, but the author’s constant use 
of teleological language in describing the phenomena of plant life will be 
still more surprising. Most recent authors have avoided such language 
deliberately and consistently and have sought to explain the forms and 
structures which plants assume, partly by means of variation due to 
internal causes and partly by means of reactions to external stimuli. 
On the basis of such ideas, structures which are clearly of advantage 
to a plant in a given environment represent structures which have been 
able to persist, less advantageous structures having been eliminated 
because they were unable to maintain themselves. Professor Ganong, 
however, defends his use of teleological expressions by assuming causa- 
tive adaptation as an important factor in the evolution of plants, and 
in so doing accounts himself a follower of Darwin, Huxley, and Asa 
Gray. Although the conception of causative adaptation seems to be 
falling into disrepute, it is a relief and a pleasure to find an author 
who is still willing and able to defend it. 

The author is perhaps a little insistent in describing the plan of his 
work and in explaining its many excellent features. Matters of this 
kind might safely be left to the judgment of the reader. But this is 
really an unimportant detail. The book is honestly and convincingly 
written. Careful reading will give not only a clear idea about the func- 
tions of plants but also about the subjects which dominate much of the 
botanical teaching of the present time. 


ALEXANDER W. EvaNs. 
Yale University. 


Commercialized Prostitution in New York City. By George J. 
Kneeland. With a Supplementary Chapter by Katharine Bement 
Davis, and an Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Century 
Company. New York. 1913. 


In 1911 the Bureau of Social Hygiene was formed in New York City 
to make continuous warfare against the social evil. One of the first 
activities of the Bureau was the establishment at Bedford Hills, near the 
Reformatory, of a Laboratory of Social Hygiene under the direction of 
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Miss Katharine Bement Davis. In this laboratory it is intended to 
make a careful study of each person committed to the Reformatory in 
the hope that a wise suggestion may be made with regard to the treat- 
ment most likely to reform the individual. It was also decided by the 
Bureau to make a study of the problem of the social evil in this country 
and in Europe. The services of Mr. George J. Kneeland, who had 
directed the investigation of the Chicago Vice Commission, were secured, 
and the present volume is the result of the investigations made in New 
York City during the year 1910. A second volume, just out, considers 
the social evil and the methods of dealing with it in the leading cities 
of Europe. A third volume will deal with the European police systems, 
A fourth volume will study conditions existing in different cities in the 
United States where special methods of dealing with the social evil have 
been introduced. 

As its name implies, this volume deals with prostitution in New York 
City as a business enterprise, and proves without question that the traffic 
is, to a considerable extent, in the hands of men who are banded together 
for mutual protection. Some of the investigators were present at con- 
ferences where the conduct of the business was discussed by men who con- 
trolled a large number of houses of prostitution. There is no question that 
these houses were protected by the police, who received considerable sums 
in return for this protection. No attempt was made to estimate the volume 
of business done by the houses of New York or the total earnings of 
the women of this class, but a careful study of thirty “parlor houses” 
showed that over $2,000,000 a year was paid to their inmates. This 
does not include the profits derived from the sale of liquor, tobacco, and 
lewd literature. There seems to be no question that the net profit to 
the exploiters of these unfortunate women ran high up into the millions 
annually. 

Additional value is given to this study by the inclusion of statistics 
based upon the family histories of 1,106 street walkers. The statistics 
cover the race and nativity, age, previous occupations, and earnings of 
these girls, together with their age at first sexual offense and earnings 
from a life of prostitution. The statistics are apparently quite accurate. 
The causes which led these girls to enter this life were also studied, but, 
as it would seem, with less satisfactory results. 

About thirty pages of the book are devoted to a statistical study of 
six hundred and forty-seven prostitutes who were committed from New 
York City to the State Reformatory for Women at Bedford Hills. It 
is apparent that the degree of accuracy of the statistics with regard to 
these women is higher than for those gathered by the investigators for 
the prostitutes on the streets in New York City. There is considerable 
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uniformity, however, between the statistics for both these groups of 
girls. It is of interest to note that 62.75 per cent of those studied at 
Bedford Hills were American born whites; 18.14 per cent were American 
born colored; and 24.11 per cent were foreign born. When parentage is 
also studied, it is found that about 51 per cent were native born of foreign 
parentage, while 18.5 per cent were native born of native parentage. The 
women whose reform seemed most hopeless were those of low mentality. 
About 80 per cent were decidedly mentally defective. Practically 90 
per cent of the Bedford women showed venereal infection. 

The volume is quite similar in treatment to the report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission, and gives authoritative information upon a subject con- 
cerning which the gathering of accurate statistical data is extremely 


difficult. 


Wituram B. Baitey. 
Yale University. 


The Psychology of Revolution. By Gustave Le Bon. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1913. $2.50 net. 


The correct title of M. Le Bon’s volume is “La Révolution Francaise 
et la Psychologie des Révolutions.” It is divided into three parts. The 
first part treats of “The Psychological Elements of Revolutionary Move- 
ments”; the second part is devoted to the French Revolution; and the 
third part contains a brief sketch of “The Recent Evolution of the Revo- 
lutionary Principles.” It is a most disappointing book. From the point 
of view of psychology, possibly, it could not have been anything else. 
For what is “the psychology of revolutions’? One lays down M. 
Le Bon’s book as much in the dark in regard to this matter as when one 
took it up. One does not need to be either a psychologist or a historian 
to understand that in his first part M. Le Bon gets nowhere, adds nothing 
to the knowledge of any well-informed man touching the psychology of 
social crises. His history is even worse than his psychology. For what 
shall we say of a writer who ventures to deal with the French Revolution 
and prefaces his study with the question, ‘““What new thing can be said 
of it, except in modification of some of its details?” A change has taken 
place, he believes, in the point of view from which the Revolution is 
studied, and he attributes this change to modern psychology. It enables 
us “more surely to read men and the motives of their conduct.” He 
assures us—and we may well believe him— that “these applications of 
science, which are utilized in this book, have not been so utilized before. 
Historians have generally stopped short at the study of documents and 
even that study is sufficient to excite the doubts of which I have spoken.” 
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This portion of the volume—nearly two-thirds of it—is indescribably bad, 
It is little more than a series of running observations on the men and 
events of the Revolution, superficial and unsound and revealing an 
astounding ignorance of the real facts of the period. M. Le Bon’s method 
of work is the very negation of all science; for he assumes that his facts 
are known and uses them not for the purpose of establishing sound gen- 
eralizations, but simply to illustrate preconceived notions. A French 
reviewer remarked that “it would be vain to reproach M. Le Bon with 
not having studied, for the purpose of establishing the laws of revolution- 
ary movements, other revolutions than the French, for given the method 
of which he furnishes us an example, he would not have reached very 
different results.” Such a volume is “‘inutilizable for science and danger- 
ous for the general public.” Has it any real raison d’étre? I have been 


unable to discover any. 
Frep Morrow FL una. 
University of Nebraska. 


An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
By Charles A. Beard. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1913. 
$2.25 net. 


The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. By Max Farrand. 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 1918. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Beard’s work is an experiment in the economic interpretation of 
history. The title is misleading, for it is not the development of the 
Constitution to the present day, but only the period of its framing and 
adoption, which is interpreted along economic lines. There exists a wide- 
spread misunderstanding, argues the author, as to the genesis of the Con- 
stitution. It was not a democratic instrument, based on the will of all 
the people,—though such a theory was invented by lawyers and is 
still popular,—but “essentially an economic document, based upon the 
concept that the fundamental private rights of property are anterior to 
government and morally beyond the reach of popular majorities.” Dr. 
Beard, however, goes much farther than this. Utilizing the fragmentary 
records of the Treasury Department in Washington which cover the 
decade after 1789, he proves that many members of the Constitutional 
Convention and the State conventions appeared not long after as holders 
of government securities. Between such creditors of the Government and 
the owners of other forms of personal property,—money loaned at inter- 
est, commercial paper, land-scrip of many varieties,—there existed, he 
urges, a complete identity of interest, as against the small farmers and 
those who were in debt: and it is to the determination of this group of 
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holders of personal property to protect their own wealth that we owe 
the Constitution of the United States. Dr. Beard stresses, of course, the 
fact that, because of property qualifications, apathy, and want of leader- 
ship, the great mass of the male inhabitants could not and did not, through 
the ballot, affect the course of events. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether “The Federalist” and other 
sources which date from a time after the meeting of the Convention are 
not somewhat overstressed, in comparison with the limited use made of 
those materials which belong to the years immediately preceding. It is 
assumed by the author “that when a member of the Convention appears 
on the funding book of the new government, he was a public creditor at 
the time of the Convention.” This point would seem to have merited more 
extended investigation. Somewhat in opposition to Dr. Beard’s theory 
stands the fact that some members of the Federal Convention who had 
considerable economic interests at stake nevertheless refused to support 
the Constitution. These individual cases may be explained, says the 
author, and “this is a minor detail.”” This method of eliminating difficul- 
ties seems rather Procrustean. Dr. Beard’s statement of the question of 
direct taxation seems inadequate in the light of Bullock’s thorough exam- 
ination of this subject. One is surprised to find Fiske’s ‘The Critical 
Period of American History” cited as an authority, and to discover no 
mention of McLaughlin’s “The Confederation and the Constitution.” A 
single general reference to J. Allen Smith’s “The Spirit of American 
Democracy” is hardly a fair indication of the extent to which that work 
anticipated the radicalism of Dr. Beard. Smith’s statement that “it was 
the property owning class that framed and secured the adoption of the 
Constitution” needs only the special emphasis on personalty to serve as 
a text for Dr. Beard’s Book. 

Very different, both in conception and in execution, is “The Framing 
of the Constitution,” by Dr. Farrand—an after-product of this 
author’s monumental “Records of the Federal Convention.” That was a 
work of textual criticism, the form of which prevented the writer from 
expressing, otherwise than casually, his own views as to the Convention’s 
labors. The mental picture (to use Dr. Farrand’s own phrase) 
left on the editor’s mind as a result of this protracted working with the 
sources he now embodies in this little book. In the opening chapters 
which explain the origin of the Convention, economic causes find due 
recognition: “The wretched condition of the government finances, and 
the unsatisfactory state of foreign and domestic trade, were responsible 
for the calling of the Philadelphia Convention.” After a chapter upon the 
personnel of the Convention and one on the defects of the Confederation, 
the author explains, with a strict regard for chronology, the various plans 
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that were submitted to the Convention, the opposing elements that threat- 
ened to break it up, the great compromise as to representation, the con- 
stant succession of lesser compromises, and the final processes of redraft- 
ing and revision which resulted in the completed Constitution. Here 
Dr. Farrand brings his work to a close: he does not undertake to 
discuss the ratification by the States, the amendments proposed, or the 
establishment of the new government. 

The book is designed to make its appeal to the general reader who, if 
he wishes to verify any of the statements contained therein, is directed 
to Dr. Farrand’s “Records.” The desire to save space and to use 
untechnical language accounts for a certain sense of compression that the 
book, especially in the first chapters, leaves on the reader’s mind. The 
chapter upon the defects of the Confederation will be sufficient to persuade 
the reader that there were other reasons for the establishment of a new 
government than the mere activity of the holders of personal property; 
but it is too brief to afford a satisfactory elaboration of the many topics 
which it suggests. However, it must be remembered that the author has 
undertaken to write, not an account of the period of the Confederation, 
but only an outline of the history of the Convention itself. This endeavor, 
one can say without hesitation, Dr. Farrand has satisfactorily performed. 


Sr. Groree L. Srovssat. 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Old Colonial System 1660-1754. Part I: The Establishment of 
the System 1660-1688. By George Louis Beer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $4.00 net. 


Colbert’s West India Policy. By Stewart L. Mims. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1912. $2.00 net. 


These volumes are a notable addition to the literature of colonial his- 
tory. They are in both cases unfinished portions of larger works which 
the authors have undertaken. Those of Mr. Beer are the third install- 
ment of a work designed to describe and explain the development of the 
British colonial system from its origin up to the outbreak of the dis- 
agreements which culminated in the American Revolution. The first 
and last volumes of this work have already been published: “The Origins 
of the British Colonial System 1578-1660,” and “British Colonial Policy 
1754-1768.” The volumes before us bridge about a third of the gap 
between these periods and are to be followed by others completely cover- 
ing it. Mr. Mims’s volume is the first of a series intended to cover the 
history of French colonization in the West Indies and more especially 
the commercial relation of these colonies to New England. This phase 
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of colonial history has hitherto been almost entirely ignored by Ameri- 
can writers. Only French colonization on the Continent, in Canada, and 
Louisiana has been given any attention. This neglect is the more remark- 
able because the importance of the French sugar islands to the trade 
of the northern colonies has always been appreciated by students of 
our history, and the value of these islands to France in the eighteenth 
century was rather exaggerated than underrated by both French and Eng- 
lish statesmen of the time. They were, in fact, the one success which 
France achieved in colonization during the eighteenth century. When 
these two works are completed, the neglected period of our colonial his- 
tory, the half century from 1690 to 1740 with its most important fea- 
ture, the commercial relation of the northern colonies and the West 
Indies, will have been largely cleared up. 

The value of these works is not, however, due chiefly to the fact that 
they deal so largely with matters hitherto neglected. It is to be found 
rather in their method of treatment. In the first place, they are based 
upon a wider examination of unpublished sources than any other work of 
similar scope in our colonial history. This in itself would entitle them 
to a prominent, if not a leading place in the literature of the subject. 
But there is a second feature even more noteworthy than this. It is 
the point of view of the authors. That is European rather than Ameri- 
can. They have chosen to regard colonization as a European phenome- 
non and to treat it as a part of European history. They are not alone 
in this method of dealing with our colonial history. Osgood and Andrews 
started the movement in this direction; but for reasons which will appear 
presently these authors have not carried it to its logical conclusion. In 
order to appreciate the importance of the works under consideration, it 
will be well to consider briefly this new departure in the study of 
colonial history. 

The colonial period has always had a great attraction for American 
historians. No other part of our history has been so thoroughly studied 
and fully treated. But attention has been directed for the most part 
to those events which seemed to have some bearing near or remote upon 
the subsequent development of the independent states. Colonial history 
has been viewed as a preparation for our national development. Writ- 
ers have been dominated by a kind of historical Calvinism. The Ameri- 
can nation was foreordained from the beginning to arise out of the 
European settlements in the New World, and everything in colonial 
history has been interpreted and explained from this point of view. 
Events which could not be related to this great end seemed to have little 
significance and were either neglected or merely described as bits of curi- 
ous lore. The result was a distorted picture and not infrequently a 
dreary narrative of unimportant events, such as Salem witchcraft, the 
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Pequot War, Clayborne’s Rebellion, and the negro massacre in New 
York. This attitude of mind accounts for that extraordinary neglect 
of the first half of the eighteenth century—the period of all others when 
colonies played the most prominent part in the affairs of the world. Not 
much occurred in them that could be connected with our national his- 
tory except such events as affected the development of political institu- 
tions, or tended to arouse the ill feeling between the colonies and the 
mother country which culminated in the Revolution; and only these 
events were thoroughly studied. The position of the colonial governors 
and their disputes with the legislators, the restrictions of the mother 
country on colonial commerce and the administrative machinery for enforc- 
ing them, the experience of the colonies with paper money and the 
efforts of the home government to prohibit its use, together with some 
account of religious and sectarian affairs, make up the bulk of the nar- 
rative. 

The moment this point of view is exchanged for that of Europe, the 
whole aspect of the subject is altered. The thirteen English continen- 
tal colonies no longer monopolize attention, but take their proper place 
in the colonial world. That world is made up of the trading factories 
of the East Indies, the establishments on the West Coast of Africa for 
promoting the slave trade, and the settlements in America. Altogether 
these formed one vast economic interest of European nations. What was 
taking place during the neglected period of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury was the rapid increase of this interest and the growing realization 
of its importance by the statesmen and rulers of Europe. Everywhere 
colonies and the commerce to which they gave rise, came to be regarded 
as the chief source of national power. England’s dominant position 
after the Seven Years’ War was generally attributed to this cause. When 
these facts are perceived and realized, the events of colonial history 
take on a new significance. Political institutions in the colonies, imperial 
administrative machinery, and disputes between the colonists and the 
home government concerning laws and their enforcement no longer fill 
the whole stage. Economic conditions come to the front, and the expla- 
nation of the growth of the colonies in population and wealth and the 
influence of that growth upon the mother countries, become the chief 
task of the colonial historian. 

Now, what gives these volumes their especial value is the fact that 
their authors have been influenced more than any other writers of our 
colonial history by this European point of view, and have accordingly 
given their attention chiefly to economic affairs. Practically the whole 
of Mr. Beer’s second volume is devoted to economic conditions in the 
colonies, and the influence of the colonies upon the mother country is 
not neglected, though unfortunately no attempt is made to distinguish 
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between contemporary opinion of that influence and its real nature. 
Both authors realize fully that this influence is purely economic—that 
the interest of European governments in colonies arose almost wholly 
from the economic advantages that were expected to be derived from them: 
and that this fact completely dominated colonial policy. This is a new 
way of regarding the subject. Other writers, in spite of their imperial 
point of view, continue to give attention chiefly to institutional develop- 
ment and to administrative machinery; only these two authors put the 
emphasis, where it belongs, upon economic life in the colonies and their 
economic relations to the mother countries. 

So much may be said by way of general commendation. There are 
grounds also for serious criticism. The greatest fault in both works 
is their tendency to exaggerate the importance of governmental policy 
and to neglect other influences. In the case of Mr. Beer, this seems to 
be the result of deliberate choice rather than a failure to recognize that 
other influences than the policy of the government have determined the 
course of colonial development. In one connection he remarks that “the 
British Empire was primarily a product of private initiative.” Never- 
theless, he chooses to make governmental policy the central object of his 
study and everything else incidental. The “British Colonial System,” 
as he uses the term, does not refer to the group of British colonies with 
their relations to the mother country, but to “that complex system of 
regulations whose fundamental aim was to create a self-sufficient com- 
mercial Empire.” “In order to understand the operation of these regu- 
lations, it is essential to examine the political and economic development 
of the separate colonies, not however as independent processes of social 
evolution, but only to the extent that they were affected by English 
policy.” This is to give but a partial and one-sided account of colonial 
affairs, and is a most unfortunate limitation for the author to put upon 
his work. It has caused his second volume to be so incomplete and inade- 
quate as to be open to the criticism of being nothing but an appendix 
to the first, serving no purpose but to illustrate the policy there described. 
The task of describing and explaining economic life in the colonies 
remains to be undertaken by someone else. 

This limitation is also probably responsible for the failure to deal 
satisfactorily with the effect of the colonial policy on both colonies and 
mother country. The author declines to consider Adam Smith’s criti- 
cism of it and all similar ones. “For our purposes it is merely necessary 
to see what the legislators and statesmen contemplated and if the desired 
results followed, dismissing all such purely hypothetical questions, 
whether the empire would not have been better off without any attempt 
to mould its economic growth, or whether the actual results attained were 
not in despite of these efforts or at the expense of other and possibly 
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more vital interests.” This he calls treating his material “in a purely 
historical manner.” It seems rather an abdication of the historian’s 
most important function, a shirking of his most difficult task: the expla- 
nation of events and the passing of judgment upon all public acts. In 
place of this contracted view of the historian’s work, that of Seeley may 
be commended to the author. “It is an illusion to suppose that great 
public events, because they are on a grander scale, have something more 
fatally necessary about them, than ordinary private events; and this 
illusion enslaves the judgment. To form any opinion or estimate of a 
great national policy is impossible so long as you refuse even to imagine 
any other policy pursued.” Mr. Beer’s judgment comes dangerously near 
being enslaved by his attitude of mind. More than once he leads the 
reader up to a post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy or suspends judgment 
altogether. He would have produced a much more valuable as well as 
readable book if he had grappled with the problems of causal relations 
as well as “the ascertainment of the exact facts,” even though his con- 
clusions failed to “carry universal conviction.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Mims in his succeeding volumes will not 
follow too closely Mr. Beer’s example, except in the admirable thorough- 
ness with which he examines manuscript material; but will give us a 
history of French colonization in the West Indies, and not simply a his- 
tory of French colonial policy there, even with an adequate estimate of 
its effects. His first volume appears to be open to all the criticisms 
that I have urged against the other work. It is introductory in char- 
acter, designed to clear the way for the main work of tracing the mar- 
vellous development of the French sugar colonies in the eighteenth 
century; and yet it deals altogether with Colbert’s policy towards the 
colonies. This is assumed to have “laid the foundation” for such devel- 
opment, and all other factors are ignored. Now private initiative and 
capitalistic enterprise in search of profits were fundamental also in the 
creation of the French colonial empire, as they always have been in all 
colonization, and the operation of these factors ought to be considered. 
The rise of a European demand for West Indian produce, especially 
sugar, the introduction of sugar culture into America and its develop- 
ment in the West India Islands, the position of the African slave trade 
in the seventeenth century, the existence of a merchant capitalist class 
in France capable of undertaking colonial enterprises, are all subjects 
which ought to receive separate treatment in such an introductory vol- 
ume. Mr. Mims has ignored them all, or considered them only so far 


as they received the attention of Colbert. 
G. S. CaLLENDER. 
Yale University. 








